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By INTERNATIONAL. 


HE waning of the autumnal season is always hailed by the 
telegraphist as a sort of prelude to a period of difficulties and 
troubles such as only an English climate is capable of producing. 
The various phases of our winter weather constitute an almost 
unbroken series of dangers to our aérial system of telegraph wires. 
The telegraphist knows full well how disastrously a heavy storm 
affects the wires, but he is often ignorant of the way in which 
these troubles are brought about, or of the steps that are taken to 
render the storm as harmless as possible. Nor is the wisest 
able to introduce a system which is storm-proof. We are 
constantly hearing of new and newer ideas; first it is a heavy 
wire supported on heavy poles which is best able to withstand 
the storm; then we hear that this form is one of the weakest, 
and that it would be far preferable to` substitute thinner 
wires and lighter poles; then, again, we are told of the 
great superiority of steel over iron, of phosphor bronze over steel, 
and of hard copper over anything else. Before, however, we can 
settle for ourselves which of the different systems is most suitable 
for the work, we must turn our attention to the storms themselves, 
and endeavour to find out, first, their general characteristics, and 
then, turning our attention from cause to effect, strive to discover 
the kind and amount of damage that has been wrought. 

In the first place, storms on the British islands rarely bear any 
resemblance to the storms prevalent in the Indian Ocean or across 
the Asian or American continents. We rarely experience a storm 
which persists or lasts for a greater period than twenty-four hours. 
Generally speaking, they give us some warning of their approach, 
and, when they do appear, their violence is of a very variable 
nature, and their duration not very extensive. The storm, how- 
ever, which does the greatest amount of damage to the commercial 
community is not always the most disastrous to telegraph wires, 


while, on the other hand, there may be storms highly injurious 


from a telegraphist’s point of view, but otherwise insignificant. 
And what are those storms, so trying to the telegra- 
phist? Are the more violent summer storms, accompanied, as 
they generally are, by vivid displays of lightning, so baneful to 


telegraph circuits as they are to houses, bayricks, cattle, and men ?- 


I think not. The past summer has been wonderfully prolific in 
these spasmodic storms, and a vast amount of exceedingly serions 
damage has been accomplished. Several persons have lost their 
lives in all parts of the country, while the sheep and cattle that 
have come in this way to an untimely end might probably be num- 
bered by hundreds. Many buildings have been struck, and some 
of them destroyed; but this species of damage is in the main 
preventible, and cannot, therefore, be placed in the same category 
as trees and moving beings. A man can hardly go about from 
place to place with a lightning protector protruding a foot or so 
above the top of his hat, and passing down on to, to say nothing of 
into, the ground. Hayricks and houses, however, are not endowed 
with the powers of locomotion, nor do they look so very ludicrous 
when provided with protectors. Lightning protectors are cheap, 


they eat nothing, if properly erected they are always proficient, 
and there is, therefore, no reason why they should not be provided 
for every prominent building. This, however, is only paren- 
thetical. What is the effect of a thunder -storm upon 
telegraph circuits? I fancy, could we thoroughly investi- 
gate the matter, we should find that they really do considerably 
more good than harm. They are generally preceded by periods of 
dry weather, during which tke insulators and poles get covered 
with dust and dirt, and they are generally accompanied by copious 
downpours of rain. The result is that the wires, insulators, and 
poles get a thorough washing, dust and spiders’ webs are effectually 
removed, and the quickly-following sunshine soon dries up the 
water that may remain. Jt is, however, a well-known fact that 
in heavy rain the wires often work fairly well, while in a drizzling 
rain the insulation becomes so low that working is altogether out 
of the question. The reason of this is very obvious. With heavy 
rain dirt is removed, and the only possible leakage is that due to 
a very thin and not very continuous film of water; while with a 
drizzling rain the water is insuflicient to remove the dirt, but more 
than sufficient to thoroughly damp it. The consequence is that an 
appreciable coating of a fairly-good conducting material is pro- 
vided, and the current therefore leaks away considerably at every 
insulator, Nothing can be done to prevent this beyond erecting 
the line as “open” as possible, and giving the rain every facility 
for thoroughly washing it. These, however, are not the sort of 
storms upon which I purpose to dilate. My object is rather to 
draw attention to those storms of which we shall soon, maybe 
before this appears, have an example. 

Our winter storms are remarkable for their variety, both indi- 
vidually and collectively. In other words, the storms differ widely 
one from another, and individual storms frequently present many 
phases. A storm of wind which blows in one steady direction for 
a day or two is not generally calculated to do very much harm, but 
when the velocity and direction of the wind undergo considerable 
variations, the strain on the wires and their supports suffers pro- 
portionally. In our latitudes, a wind storm in winter is of a some- 
what rare occurrence. More generally they are accompanied by 
snow, rain, or sleet. It is then that damage is done, more espe- 
cially when much snow is about. If the wire is strong enough to 
bear the weight of the snow with which it is enveloped, and the 
increased pressure of the wind, consequent on the increased 
surface on which the wind is permitted to exert its force, little 
damage is done while the frost lasts, because snow is only a very 
feeble conductor. When the thaw sets in, particularly whcn it is 
only a gradual one, we feel it. Insulation runs down rapidly, and 
the wires frequently become useless or even worse than that, as 
they provide very efticient channels of escape for the currents 
which we may be trying to pass along another wire. But what is 
the storm that does most damage? Let us turn to the records of 
last winter, and we shall find that then we experienced a storm 
the like of which we have only known twice previously during 
the fifty or sixty years that the telegraph system has been in opera- 
tion. 

It is recorded that, on Saturday, January 26 last, one of the 
most violent storms we have ever experienced passed over the 
British Isles. The day had been a quiet one, and those on duty in 
the London office were composing themselves for the evening. It 
was known, however, that dirty weather had shown itself in the 
west, but the effect on the wires had been small, and little danger 
was feared. At four o'clock in the afternoon all their calculations 
were upset and one of the busiest evenings ever known set in. 
What the effect would have been had the day been any other than 
a Saturday is inconceivable. However, the clock had struck four, 
and information was received that one of the nine Glasgow wires 
was stopped. No sooner had steps been taken to ascertain the 
locality of the stoppage than another and another gave out, and in 
a few minutes it became known that the whole of the trunk line on 
the Carlisle and Glasgow road, which carried seven wires to Glas- 
gow, was down. Simultaneously, the five wires on the Caledonian 
Railway, between Carlisle and Beatlock, gave way, leaving London 
without any communication with Scotland by the western routes, 
and stopping, also, the London-Belfast wires going vid Carlisle and 
Stranraer. Such a catalogue was, in itself, sufficient evidence, 
were there no other, to indicate the existence of a terrific gale. 
But it speedily showed its existence over the whole length of the 
land, wires running north and south falling not in ones and twos 
but in batches. By six o’clock the storm had travelled from the 
Bristol Channel down the Thames Valley to London. The gale 
increased in strength as time went on, and reached its height in Lon- 
don at about 7.30 p.m. Those locked up in the office, while having 
evidence of the devastation that was going on around, heard and 
saw nothing of the storm itself. Too busy to look out of window, 
they did not see the rain, nor did they hear the howling of the 
wind. While all this had been going on, while wires were being 
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tested north and south, tha cantre of the gale which wrecked the 
west coast wires travelled across the country, and eventually 
reacued the east coast. Running through Newcastle were nine 
Wires to Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and Aberdeen, and these 
shared the fate of their brethren on the other side of the Pennine 
chain. Down they came, wires, insulators, and poles, some pulled 
out of the ground, some snapped off short at the air and 
water-line, some broken in the middle, and then hurled by the 
fury of the gale into the road, or more generally into the 
adjoining fields. Whenthis feat had been accomplished, the word 
was passed, “ Stopped to Scotland and the North of Ireland.” In 
all, there were of the wires running out of London upwards of 
130 known to be broken down. Aş tho wind has no respect for 
persons, “cross-country °? wires (or wires connecting two or more 
provincial towns) suffered equally with the London wires, so that, 
for example, Scotland had no communication whatever with the 
south. Space will not permit a detailed review of all the stop- 
pages, but a few comments on the general features of the breakdown 
may not be out of place. 


(To be continued.) 


1966 OUR ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. 


Mrssrs. Britran & FOREMAN. 


ESSRS. BRITTAN & FOREMAN may justly claim to be the 
oldest makers of telegraphic instruments in this country. 
We do not wish to infer that they have been established asa frm 
longer than any other house in the trade; but the name of Brittan 
will ever be connected with the two pioneers of practical tele- 
graphy, Cooke and Wheatstone; and it is a fact beyond dispute 
that Mr. John Brittan, who is now living in honourable retiro- 
ment near Bath, was the first mechanic who was called upon 
to construct an apparatus for the transmission of signals by elec- 
tricity and magnetism. It was our intention to publish some 
valuable information and interesting details relative to the con- 
struction of the first needle instruments; indeed, we hoped to 
give to the telegraphic world the correspondence which passed 
between the late Sir William Fothergill Cooke and Mr. Jobn Brittan 
at tho dawn of the telegraphic era; but the advanced age and the 
modesty of the venerable mechanic havo somewhat frustrated our 
designs for the present, and we are only able to publish the proof 
of our statement that the firm now under notice can boast of their 
connection with the first English maker of telegraphic apparatus. 
In a letter recently received Mr. Brittan says :— 

‘‘T should be glad to render you the service you ask, but the 
modern discoveries in electricity and the change of system and 
instruments since my retirement is so great, and, in addition to 
which, my almost palsied hand precludes the possibility of my 
rendering you any real service. I can only say I have Sir W.F. 
Cooke’s certificate that I was the first perron engaged in construct- 
ing telegraphic instruments, and I can state that, after serving 
him and also Messrs. Notts & Gamble both as a workman and an 
inventor, and also as a defender of their patent rights in the 
Court of Chancery, I entered the service of the Electric Telegraph 
Company, in which I remained until the business of the various 
telegraphic companies was assumed by the Government. I served 
the Company to the best of my ability in attending to their 
interests, and inventing and improving as far as I waa able.” 

Such is the brief but “ plain and unvarnished tale” of the first 
telegraph instrument maker. Mr. Brittan was by trade a clock- 
maker at the time of his business relations with Mr. Cooke. If 
we can imagine a time when telegraphy was not, and an inventor 
conceiving the idea of transmitting by means of electricity and 
magnetism, we cau also imagine the said inventor finding out a 
skilful watch or clockmaker to help him to carry out his ideas. 
Such a person the late Sir W. F. Cooke discovered in Mr. Brittan, 
and from the primitive and clumsy-looking instruments now only 
to be seen in the South Kensington Museum or in Mr. Preece’s 
office, have been evolved the exquisitely-finished apparatus so 
familiar to telegraphists of the present day. 

We are pleased to be able to state that Mr. Brittan is in com- 
fortable circumstances, for, in addition to his private resources, 
he receives u pension from the Government which enables him to 
live in modest retirement, far from the din of factories and the 
hurly-burly of big commercial centres. His hand has not quite 
lost its cunning, for, when Messrs. Brittan & Foreman are in need 
of highly-finished needle-axles, they send to the old gentleman, 
who can still turn out work that would do the youngsters good to 
try and imitate. ‘rhe present firm was established by Mr. Thomas 
Brittan, son of the veteran mechanic. ‘The children did not inherit 


their father’s constitution, for they have all passed away. Thomas 
Brittan died seven years ago, and since that time the business has 
been solely managed by Mr. Foreman for the widow and his own 
interests. Mr. Foreman will be well known to old telegraphists. 
He was for many ycars in the service of the Electric and Interna- 
tional Telegraph Company, and he spent a long time in Scotland. 
It is only natural, with his great experience of telegraphic appa: 
ratus, that he should be able to compete with the leading firms of 
the day for the manufacture of all kinds of instruments. Messrs. 
Brittan & Foreman are seldom without a Government order in 
hand. They have lately made for the G.P.O. a number of tangent 
galvanometers, with all Mr. Kempe’s latest improvements; and wo 
believe that they have accepted a very large contract for post-office 
rheostats. It is well that the chief officials of the Postal Telegraphs 
patronise the old firms. The men who were reared in the work- 
shops of the good old companies, in an atmosphere of gutta-percha, 
marine glue, and “ Chatterton” vapours, ought not to be forgotten 
by their former colleagues, and red-tapeism should never be allowed 
to mar the good fellowship which has so long existed between 
electricians, telegraph engineers, and marufacturers. 


A METHOD OF ADAPTING THE ORDINARY 
SERIES-WOUND DYNAMO MACHINE TO 
AN INSTALLATION EMPLOYING SECOND- 
ARY BATTERIES. 


[A COMMUNICATION. ] 


N many cases it is desirable to be able to employ the series» 
wound dynamo for the charging of secondary batteries, either 
owing to the machine being fixed, and the trouble and expense of 
re-wioding the F.M.s to shunt being objected to, or for some other 
reason. In all cases that have come under my observation where 
this has been required, it has been the custom to fit a switch with 
a resistance, so that the full E.M.F. of the dynamo may first be 
developed, and then the current shunted on to the batteries. Even 
then reversal of the dynamo machine will often take place, espe- 
cially where the gas-engine is the source of power, with all its 
attendant unpleasantnesses. With the following method of fitting, 
reversal cannot possibly occur :— 

The wires of the ficld-magnets are to be joined to a few small 
secondary cells, as shown—in fact, it is all shown in sketch, and 
any description would be absolutely superfluous. Very small cells 
may be used for exciting the field-magnets, as when the machine 
is started they should receive only an ampère or two more than 
they give out. 

To determine the number required, a Voltmeter should be placed 
across the terminals of the fiecld-magnet wires to test the E.M.F. 
required. When thisis found, the number of cells required is easily 
calculated. Two-and-a-quarter Volts per cell may ba reckoned. 
Field-magnet switch should be closed and machine started before 
closing armature switch, or the field-magnets might be reversed by 
induction from the armature. H. T. BARNETT. 


cl 


A is the armature, F 
the field-magnet of D the dynamo. F M B are the field-magnet 
batteries; B is the large battery from which the lights are fed ; 
S3, switch to lights, may be closed whenever the light is required. 
On starting, S' should be closed several seconds before switch S*. 


The above sketch explains connections. 
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TELEGRAPH -INSTRUMENTS AND HOW TO 
UNDERSTAND THEM. 


By ELEKTRON. 


T my last paper I endeavoured to convey to the mind of the 
young engineer the functions of the single-needle dial and 
the theory of the action of currents upon magnets. It is now my 
pleasant task to write a simple description of the commutator, or 
that part of the instrument which is used for causing the needle to 
beat against the ivory stops either to the right or to the left. In 
passiog I must not forget to apologise to a critical reader in the 
North for having called the ivory stops “ pivots.” I acknowledge 
the enormity of my offence, and I take the first opportunity of 
correcting the error. For some occult reason telegraph clerks 
used to call the “stops” “pivots.” It is almost superfluous for 
me to state that I know what a pivot is. I am in an elec- 
trician’s workshop two hours out of every twenty-four, and I 
have superintended the manufacture of single-needle instruments, 
therefore it was not through ignorance that I wrote about the 
needle striking the “ pivots,” but merely from force of habit. Our 
northern censor is an ardent supporter of the TELEGRAPHIST, and 


be doesn’t want our errors to be passed over. He is quite right, 
and we hope he will not catch us tripping again. A commutator 
is a piece of mechanism contrived for the purpose of changing 
or reversing the direction of an electric current. Every single- 
needle instrument must have a commutator either of the 
drop handle or pedal form. As the former is used on nearly 
all the railways, and as it was the first kind of commutator 
employed by tha Electric Telegraph Company, it certainly claims the 
first place in this article. In Fig. 6 the case is removed, and the 
reader is supposed to be looking down upon the com- 
mutator. ‘The two back terminals are connected with 
line and earth respectively, and the two front ter- 
minals are in connection with the battery. On the 
eame axis as the handle is an arbor, DF, in two 
parts, formed of gun-metal, each part separated by 
ebonite or boxwood. A wire from the carbon terminal 
of the battery is attached to D, and a wire from the 
zine terminal is connected to F. 

Two steel springs, pp’, are both connected with 
separate brass bars, b and b’, in the base of the instru- 
ment. By means of one portion of brasswork, b p is 
in connection with terminal A through the coils, and 
p’ is in connection with the terminal, B, by means of 
the other portion of brasswork, b. 
These two springs press against the 
“ bridge” shown in the figure, which 
maintains the continuity of the line. 
The half of the arbor, F, carries 

= over it a metallic pin or projection, 
Or Ph a m, which, when the arbor is at rest, 
| jak remains between the two springs, 
Apii p and p’, without touching either, 
-yl ; whilst D is similarly fitted beneath 
at è with a pin or projection, m’, which, 
when the arbor is at rest, remains 
between the two pieces of brass- 
work, b and b’, and these are in con- 
nection with p and p’ respectively. 

Let now the handle be moved to the left. The projection m’ of 

the half D moves to the left, and pressing against the spring p’— 
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Fig. 7. 
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which with the brasswork b’ is in connection with B, breaks its 
connection with the bridge and puts the zinc to earth. In this way 
a positive current is sent along the line through the receiving 
apparatus at the distant station, deflecting the needle there, and 
returning by means of the earth to B, and thence to the zinc of the 
battery. 

Let the handle be next turned to the right. Everything is 
reversed, the projection m’ is now thrown into contact with b’, and 
thereby puts the carbon to earth; m is meanwhile pressed against 
spring p, and thus brings the zinc to line. The current may now 
be regarded as passing along the earth through the coils at the 
receiving station, deflecting the needle in the opposite direction 
to what it previously did, and returning along the wire to A, 


A 


Fig. 8. 


whence it reaches the zinc of the battery. The commutators 
used by the Post-Office were invented by Highton, and used long 
before the transfer by the British and Irish Magnetic Tele-graph 
Company. One pedal is joined to a spring in connection with 
line, the and the other key is attached to a spring in connection 
with the earth. If while at rest we imagine both these springs 
to be resting against a bar in connection with the carbon pole of 
the battery, and underneath a strip of metal joined to the zinc pole, 
we can understand that upon depressing the keys we can put zino 
to earth or line, thus reversing the currents, and producing the 
desired effect on the magnetic needle. The springs at an inter- 
mediate station are connected to the up and down lines respec- 
tively, the earth-wires being used at the terminal stations. Fig. 8 
is a representation of a single needle circuit when the batteries 


are at rest. When r of K is depressed, the current flows from 
station A to station B ; when / is depressed, the current flows in the 
reverse direction. Fig. 9 isa faithful representation of a modern 
P.O. single needle instrument, 
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OUR SERVIOE. 


T the transfer of the telegraphs to the State, the clerks were 

informed that the Postmaster-General intended to reconstruct 

the telegraph service as soon as he had gained a eufficient know- 
ledge of its requirements and of their merits. 

Twelve years have passed since this reconstruction or classifica- 
tion, and it may prove interesting if, before this year closes, we 
take a rapid survey of the past, a glance at the present, and try to 
lift for a moment the curtain which conceals the future. 

In glancing backward, one is surprised at the patient endurance 
with which telegraph clerks have borne intolerable anomahes. The 
men have petitioned often enongh, certainly, but their petitions 
have had a peculiar trick of failing to convince, unless supported 
by active agitation. Ofticials who manage telegraph affairs appear to 
have treated claims for something like justice with contumely and 
contempt. Nothing bas been gained by reasonable entreaty or by 
patient endurance. No concessions have been made, except such 
as we have extorted after a long and bitter fight, during which our 
leaders were reprimanded, threatened, or punished. What has been 
granted has been granted, not as a right, but because it could no 
longer be withheld. Nothing has been given spontaneously, so that 
our gratitude might be appealed to. What we have gained we 
have been compelled to agitate for, and as our demands have 
hitherto been recognised only when we have brought them ener- 
gctically to the notice of Parliament and the public, it seems as if 
the authorities had determined that no mere request, however 
reasonable, will be considered, and that no voluntary attempt will 
be made to remove or redress grievances. 

The strike of telegraph clerks thirteen years ago was, like the 
great American strike of last year, a failure. The Americans had 
a good organisation, and were also connected with, perhaps, the 
strongest labour combination in the world. We had no organisa- 
tion. Our kin across the sea bad some funds, we had none; they 
struck during the busy season, we left our instruments at the 
dullest period of the year; and, in addition, our system of commu- 
nication was defective, our leaders wero necessarily unknown or 
untried men, so that everything was in favour of the Department. 
The strike failed; but the effect which it produced on the public 
mind made it necessary soon afterwards to issue a scheme of clas- 
sification. Of the many pretences made to satisfy the needs of 
those who, day after day and night after night, have harassing 
duties to perform, and who perform them skilfully and well—the 
pretence of 1872 stands far above all others in its hollowness. Six 
classes were formed, and under their demoralising provisions one 
might, by good conduct, and, after nine years’ service, reach a 
maximum of 2ls. weekly! It would be an interesting problem to 
find out how long it would take a badly-behaved party to reach 
this splendid income. The classification of 1872, however, came 
at the very darkest hour in the history of telegraph clerks, and, in 
spite of its miserable character, it was well received as an instal- 
ment of better things to come. The twelvemonth’s back-pay which 
accompanied it relieved pressing wants, and prevented many from 
criticising too severely those who, through carelessness or indiffe- 
rence, allowed such a classification to be issued. 

Payment for Sunday work in the provinces was stopped at this 
time, and the stoppage led toa strong remonstrance. Edinburgh 
was the first station to take active steps in the matter, and in 
September, 1872, circulated a memorial in which it was stated that 
“all Sunday work is repugnant, but it is doubly so when compul- 
sory as part of the week’s duty.” The memorialists also expressed 
the opinion that the new rule was not beneficial to the Depart- 
ment, as “inferior clerks must frequently take duties which they, 
under the six days’ system, were exempted from.” It is unnecessary 
to say that these arguments failed to convince. 

On the appointment of Lord John Manners to the Postmaster- 
Generalship, he tried to get into workable order the cumbrous 
classification system, which he found was crippling the efliciency 
of the Telegraph Service. Unfortunately, he had not the advan- 
tage enjoyed by his successor of learning from a representative 
body of clerks what, in their opinion, was necessary for a satisfac- 
tory settlement. Lord John Mauners reduced the number of classes 
to three, but the root of all the discontent—classification—was 
left to eat as a cancer, and to cause a serious and permanent loss 
to the Department, the loss arising from the large number of those 
who, after undergoing a costly training, carried their knowledge 
where they were able to command good salaries, and thus we find 
English telegraph clerks every where. 

Tn 1880, the discontent in the telegraph service was so wide- 
spread that the grievances of telegraph clerks commanded space for 


months in the columns of every leading journal. Meetings were 
held weekly, and in January, 1881, a conference was held at Livor- 
pool, at which it was declared that, ‘‘ isolated petitions” having 
“ failed to secure any amelioration of their condition,” it was in- 
tended to try and bring about united action. Up to this time, 
telegraph clerks were absolutely at the mercy of Post-office officials 
and telegraph superintendents, many of whom tried to prevent 
clerks from meeting to discuss their condition. At Swansea, we 
find that clerks were informed that they would bo severely dealt 
with hereafter if they continued to agitate; while at Edinburgh, the 
superintendent called two men in question for taking part in one of 
the meetings. He found, however, that he was going further than 
the law of 1858, and the Acts of April, 1868, and June, 1871, 
allowed him, and meetings continued to be held, at which the 
painful hardships suffered under the classification system were 
exposed. Mr. Fawcett also let it bo known that, as we were 
pursuing a perfectly legitimate course in drawing attention to 
certain hardshipe, we were not to be interfered with. 

It is a painful task to recall some of the sad facts brought to 
light in 1880-1. A clerk at Gloucester, with eleven years’ service, 
was carning only 22s. a week, and there were many similar cases. 

Ninety-eight oftices signed the United petition, and in thirteen of 
the ninety-eight I find there were 708 clerks who had little chance 
of rising above 27s. a weck. In two of these thirteen offices not a 
single promotion had taken place for five years. In dear, ‘ Dirty 
Dublin” the clerks were somewhat better off, for those who were 
earning 27s. had a prospect—only a prospect, howover—of reaching 
28s. after twenty-five years’ service. 

The Timea, alluding to our movement, said “ A skilful telegraph 
clerk need not be blamed because he thinks eighteen hours a day 
unreasonable, and because he hopes some day to earn £200 to £250 
a year.” Other newspapers warmly supported our movement and 
exposed the foolishness of resisting our demands, which were laid 
before Mr. Fawcett in the United Petition, which was drawn up by 
delegates deputed by eighty offices and representing 4,000 clerks. 
This petition was forwarded on Jan. 31, 1681. Many members of 
Parliament voluntarily offered to do their utmost on our behalf, 
prominent among whom were Mr. MacLiver, Lord Claud Hamilton, 
Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. Northcote, Mr. Cowen, Lord Sandon, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Whitley, Sir H. D. Wolff, Mr. Lee, and Mr. Monk. Mr. 
John Bright and Mr. Chamberlain also expressed their sympathy 
and interest in our cause. 

Towards the end of June, 1881, Mr. Fawcett made known his 
scheme of revision. By it tho service has been considerably 
improved, but it retained classification, and the very serious hard- 
ship of Sunday labour was not satisfactorily dealt with. Night 
duty was reduced to seven hours, but owing, it is said, to a Post- 
office rule, we rarely enjoyed a seven hours’ duty. In applying Mr. 
Fawcett’s revision to the various offices, care was taken to bolster 
up and to nurse the Post-oftice. Space will not allow of details, but 
a comparison of the way in which the Liverpool telegraph branch 
fared as compared with the Manchester postal branch will prove 
the allegation of nursing. 

The scheme was given with a threat which did not tend to allay 
the angry feelings which had been roused by the exposure of tho 
chronic destitution existing in the service. ‘The Treasury officials, 
in reading us a lecture on patience, forgot that there might be an 
excuse for our agitation. We might have had patience if patient 
suffering ever attracted the remedial hand of our authorities, but 
we had found that it was only restless, aggressive misery which was 
attended to. 

On casting back one’s eye over the years that have passed since 
the transfer, one sees two things clearly. lst. That in answer to 
reasonable petitions, in which grievances were pointed out, the 
authorities have failed to remove the cause of complaint. 2nd. 
That the settlements of 1872 and of 188L were capitulations to 
agitation, rather than grants of acknowledged right. It is unfor- 
tunate that one is forced to arrive at such a conclusion; but, looking 
to the facts, no other conclusion is possible. Is it not time that the 
department should so behave towards telegraph clerks that agitation 
would no longer be necessary? Let the authorities in all qnestions 
so behave that their justice, if not their liberality, shall never bo 
doubted, and they will find that their trouble will be amply repaid. 
Surely it 18 worth while to spare an hour occasionally for the 
investigation of complaints, which telegraph clerks rarely make, 
and which they never make without good reason. 

At present, two things are loudly complained of. The first is 
that provincial clerks are required to work Sunday duty once a 
month without extra pay; and the second complaint is the small- 
ness of the pay when a clerk reaches manhood. As an operator, 
a man is as good as he ever will be after seven years’ service, when 
he is probably about twenty-three or twenty-four years of age. He 
is then full of energy, and ambitious to do his utmost; in consc- 
quence, he is required to take his turn at the heavicst circuits, 
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which he works with satisfaction. He feels that he is worth moro 
than he earns; and, if he has no ties to keep him at home, tries 
foreign service, and sometimes succeeds, sometimes breaks down. 
If he succeeds, he is forgotten; should he break down, and return 
home, he is pointed out as a warning, to deter others from following 
his example. Jf this second cause of discontent is to be removed, 
it might be done by paying for work actually done; that is, by 
giving a man who has served seven years, £2 weekly. Should 
there be any doubt of a pcerson’s fitness for this sum, let an 
examination be held, but let the examination be a technical one. 

The peep into the future must be very brief, and I will merely 
touch on points which J hope others will take up. 

In every profession but our own employers are interesting them- 
selves about technical education, and I observe in the Leather 
Trade Journal that even shoemakers are forming classes for 
technical instruction. Why are we neglected by our chiefs? 

The second is one that will affect us afterwards. It is the 
question of the lads entering the service now “ half-timers,’? who 
only work four hours a day with us. Basiness men find it profit- 
able to go in for division of labour; have we not a sufficient 
number of difficult instruments to master, without half of our 
time being taken up sorting papers into pigeon-holes. Will divi- 
sion of labour not pay in our great department as well as in all the 
great workshops and commercial houses throughout the world ? 
Even Mormons go in for division of labour, one wife looking after 
the pants while another goes in for the starching business. 

The next point is a painful one. It is suggested by tho last 
annual report of the UKP and TB Association. I find that 
during the year nimetecen telegraph clerks died in benefit, the 
average age being slightly over twenty-eight years. Thirteen died 
of consumption, one of heart disease, and two violent deaths 
occurred. I have not space to enter into the question whether 
cases of consumption might not be reduced by healthier oftices. 

The last point I will touch on is an extremely painful one. It 
appears that insanity bas attacked a number of telegraph clerks. 
Two members of the staff with which I am connected are suffering 
from it; and I understand that in an important Scotch office it has 
also appeared ; it therefore calls for immediate inquiry. I am not 
prepared to assign a cause for the appearance of this dangerous 
disease, but the constant change of duties, the unsatisfactory way 
in which we are forced to bolt our food when on duty, the length 
and severity of our night-work, and the way in which nervous 
clerks are worried by thoughtless supervising ofticers, may perhaps 
account, if not for the insanity, at least, for the high sick rate. 

The outlook is not a pleasant one, but it depends greatly on 
ourselves whether an improvement will take place or not. We 
have an association which may become a power for good if it is 
fairly supported, and if it consents to form a special class for 
men who desire to become associates, but who do not wish to 
insure their lives. If a special class is formed with an annual 
payment of one shilling, these associates would, whenever it was 
found necessary to do so, pay a levy. If we neglect to support this 
assuciation, however, we will lapse back into our old position, and 
we know from experience—from bitter oxperience—what that 
means. SAUL. 


THE TELEGRAPHIST IN THE FIELD. 
News FROM EGypr. 


'E arrived at Cairo on September 9th all well. The following 

were immediately told off for duty at the Military Telegraph 

Office here :—Sergeant Parish, Sappers ‘Tomkins, Lankstead, Lan- 
caster (TS), and Stevens (MR). The remainder of the detach- 
ment—Sappers Hopgood, Tee (TS), Shipway (MR), Isles, Gray, 
Ballantyne, and Thomas (EH)—left the following morning for 
Assouan, where they arrived on October loth. We are at present 
working a Single-current Sounder to Assiout, Assonan, Wady Halfa, 
and Dongola. Other stations will be formed on the line as soon as 
the troops make a forward movement. All the offices are open day 
and night, and our duty is eight houra per diem. The work at 
present is not excessively heavy, and mostly consists of long 
SBS in cypher. The duplex apparatus (a part of which got 
astray on the rond) is being fitted up, and wil] be in working order 
in a few days. The health of the detachment is good, with the excep- 
tion of a few slight cases of diarrhwa. The mosquitocs and flies are 
very plentiful and tronblesome. Lankstead was stung so badly 
that he was ordered to hospital, where he remuined ten days, but 
he is OK again. Wo do not expect to return to the old country 
before the end of March. In the meantime we should be very 
grateful for any periodicals or papers that our fellow-telegraphists 
have finished with. In conclusion, I may state Mr, Oatway (of TS) 


has arrived, and has taken charge of our office. His kindness 

towards us adds very much to ourcomfort. Kind remembrances to 

all. “Tom”? (of TS). 
Cairo, Oct. 11, 1884. 


THE CONTEST OF BRITISH TELEGRAPHISTS. 


AY important national event was recorded in the columns of 

the March issue of this journal; an ovent tho first of its 
kind, but, happily, not the last. We refer to tho first contest of 
British telegraphists, when a silver cup was presented by the 
proprietors of T'E ‘'ELEGRAPHIST to the champion Morse transmitter 
for 1884. On that memorable occasion the promoter of the com- 
petition said that it was his intention to make such trials of skill 
annual events, and he will not forfeit his word. It is now our 
pleasant duty to announce that a 


GRAND CONTEST OF BRITISH TELEGRAPHISTS 


will take place early in February at the West London Schools of 
Telegraphy and Electrical Engincering, and handsome prizes will 
be presented to the first, second, and third best telegraphists. At 
the firat competition the trial was for sending ouly, and many 
excellent operators expressed their dissatisfaction at our decision. 
They raid with truth, ‘It is easier to send than to receive, and 
hundreds of excellent senders are bad ‘all-round’ men.” We have 
well considered all the pros and cons, and we have drawn up the 
following conditions, which, we think, will meet with universal 
approval. 

1. That the contest will be for sending, receiving by sound, 
slip-reading, and general excellence. For instance, so many points 
for each branch of the work. Instead of a certain number of 
rubs-ont entailing disqualitication, let all the errors and rubs-out 
count as bad marks. To practically illustrate our meaning, let us 
suppose that the following name is first in the competition. 


W. Brown (Manchearter).—Sending, 6 good points, 2 bad; Re- 
ceiving by sound, 5 good, 1 bad; slip reading, 7 good; writing 
and general excellence, 3 good, 1 bad—total, 21 good, 4 bad. 

Thus, the clerk who obtains the greatest number of good 
points and the least number of bad marks may be fairly judged 
the champion telegraphist. 


THE PRIZES. 


In order to make the second contest entirely successful, it is 
our intention to open a subscription, and we earnestly invite the 
chief officials of the Department to assist us in collecting a sum 
of money sufticient to purchase three handsome medals—Go tp for 
the champion; SILVER and Bronze for the second and third best 
telegraphists. 

The proprietor of this journal will head the subscription-list 
with five guineas, and the principals of the West London Schools 
will cheerfully give the use of their premises and provide instru- 
ments and refreshments. Since the last competition, Messrs. 
Lynd and Cronin have made extensive alterations. Tho new in- 
strument ropms just opened are connected by aérial wires, sus- 
pended upon posts twenty-one feet high. Everything is arranged 
in exactly the same manner as two large telegraph stations ; 
therefore, the competitors will be in the position of clerks 
working to distant towns. There will be accommodation for over 
a hundred visitors, and no overcrowding need be anticipated. 


HOW THE MONEY IS TO BE SPENT. 


We hopo we shall succecd in collecting a good round sum, enough 
to purchase a handsome gold medal, a silver medal, and a bronze 
medal, ornaments that can be worn by the successful competitors 
every day when they are on duty— badges of distinction; for in 
these days it is poor policy to hido one’s light under a bushel. 
After the medals are purchased, the balance of the moncy shall go 
towards defraying the expenses of provincial competitors. 


ENTRANCE-FEES. 


Competitors will be required to pay an entrance-fee of 2s., and 
the amount thus collected will be handed over to the controller to 
defray the expenses of the judges and umpire. This, we think, is 
only fair, for last year the judges, who were on night duty, had to 
pay deputies and cab hire, which was afterwards subscribed for by 
the competitors. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION-LIST 


Is now open. Engineers and supcrintendents who feel inclined to 
add their mito are requested to communicate with the cditor 
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without delay. All amounts received will be acknowledged in our 
next issue, and the date of the competition definitely fixed. 


COMPETITORS’ NAMES. 


Competitors will oblige by sending in their names to the Editor 
of the TELEGRAPHIsT before December 20, so that the list may be 
published in the January number. 


— 


THE TELEPHONE MONOPOLY. 


E have received the.following letter from Matthew Kenny, 
Esq., M.P. for Ennis. 
“ House of Commons, Nov. 3, 1884. 

“ Dear Sir, —I had much pleasure in reading your article in the 
TELEGRAPHIST on the ‘Telephone Monopoly,’ which threatens to 
become a great public scandal, I am glad you have attacked it so 
vigorously. I purpose again directing attention to the state of facts 
brought about by the United Telephone Company.— Yours faitk- 
fully, MatTrHew J. KENNY.” 


DEATH OF MR. HENRY FAWCETT. 


ONG before this number is published, full particulars of 
the death of the late Postmaster-General will have 
reached all quarters of the globe, and little can be added to 
what has already been written. Mr. Fawcett was a man of 
a decidedly marked character, and a great public favourite. 
During his term of office many important anc beneticial 
changes have been made; but we regret to have occasion to 
record that a long-standing and just grievance failed to 
make any impression upon the late lamented gentleman. 
Whether he would have continued to turn a deaf ear to the 
petitions of the pruvincial clerks for payme=t for Sunday 
duty is a question no mortal cat: answer—De mortuis nil 
nisi bonum. 

Mr. Fawcett was a man capable of meeting troubles great 
enough to crush the strongest spirit with Stoic indifference. 
His career was one great struggle against obstacles that to 
an ordinary man would have appeared insurmountable. His 
whole life is a noble and striking example to the youth of 
this country. His death was a severe shock to the British 
public, with whom he has always been exceedingly popular. 
Let us hope that his successor will merit the same measure 
of respect and esteem. 

Lonpon (Eastern Central District).—The countermen of 
the East Central District, London, forwarded on November 
10, a wreath, to be deposited in the grave of their late 
highly-esteemed Postmaster-General ; accompanying it was 
a message expressing condolence with Mrs. Henry Fawcett, 
in the following appropriate words :—“‘ We sympathise with 
you in your sad bereavement; you mourn the loss of a 
husband, we a friend.” 

LEIcesteR.—Tbe news of Mr. Fawcett’s sudden death was 
received here with great sorrow. A message expressing 
sympathy with Mrs. Fawcett in her great bereavement was 
at once despatched from the telegraph staff. 

LtwericK.—On the sad tidings of the death of the Post- 
master-General reaching Limerick, a special message from 
the Limerick telegraph staff was despatched to Mrs. Fawcett 
at Cambridge, expressing sympathy and condolence with 
that good lady in her affliction, and joining in the universal 
feeling of regret at the death of Mr. Fawcett. 

PortsMoutH.—The news of Mr. Fawcett’s death was 
received here, as in most other towns, with profound regret. 
A message of condolence was sent to Mrs. Fawcett. It 
would scarcely be credited, but, when the news was for- 
warded to one of our out-stations, the intelligent assistant 
asked, ‘‘ Who ia Mr. Fawcett ? ” 

SHEFFIELD.—It was with feelings of deep regret that the 
staff here heard of the death of the Pustmaster-General — 
regret that, after his magnificent struggla under physical 
disadvantages, he should have been cut off so soon after his 
well-earned honours had been bestowed upon him—repret 
for Mrs. Fawcett, whose devotion to him helped so mnch to 
place him in the high position he held; and regret at our 
personal loss. Through him we hoped to get the disad- 
vantages under which we labour removed, and now wo 
sorrowfully ask ourselves, “ Shall we ever look upon his like 
again ? ” 
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OCEAN TELEGRAPHY. 
(Continued from p. 147.) 


OW these cables are worked now claims our attention. I have 
endeavoured to lead on my companion by an easy road to the 
main principles involved in telegraphy. 1 have also endeavoured to 
introduce to his notice the construction of the apparatus, and the 
purposes for which it is used. He will remember the principles of 
action in the galvanometer, the electro-magnet, the construction 
and object of condensors; he will readily understand the nature of 
reversals of current, and the objects of a reversing-key; and, there- 
fore, he will be prepared to follow, without any further minute 
description, any explanations tbat may be made involving the use 
of these various principles of action and pieces of apparatus when 
they are merely mentioned by name. 

Before I describe the modern system of working it may, for the 
sake of contrast, be protitable to take a glance at the method used 
to work the Atlantio Telegraph Cable during the short period of its 
life in 1858, and by means of which the 129 messages were sent 
from Valentia to Newfoundland, and 271 messages from New- 
foundland to Valentia, although the cable was never opened to the 
public. 

From a publication “by order of the directors” of the Atlantio 
Telegraph Company in 1857, I gather a few particulars respecting 
the proposed means to be used for working the cable when laid. 
“When the Atlantic cable is in position at the bottom of the sea, 
telegraphic signals will be transmitted through it by induced 
magneto-electric currents, on account of the superior velocity this 
kind of electricity possesses over the voltaic stream. These 
currents will be called forth by a somewhat complicated agency, 
the primary e'ement in which will be a voltaic combination of a 
very novel and ingenious kind.” Ten capacious cells, on the Smce 
principle, consisting of platinised silver and amalgamated zinc plates, 
presenting “two thousand square inches of exciteable surface to 
the exciting liquid,” and ‘‘of exceeding power,” were to be used 
for the primary circuit of the induction coils. “ In one experiment 
tried to determine the heating capability of these ten cells, half-an- 
inch of the extremity of a large pair of pliers was red-hot in five 
seconds after it had been pressed by the separated ends of the 
polar appendages, and several spires of a common iron screw one- 
quarter of an inch thick were in the same condition in a slightly 
longer time.” ... “ As the signals of the telegraph will be con- 
stantly made by making and breaking contact with the poles of 
this battery, these sparks would prove very costly and troublesome. 
. . - The electrician of the company has very nearly eliminated 
this difficulty by a contrivance of considerable ingenuity,” and by 
which “ four-fifths of the sparks were destroyed. Still, there 
remained enough to constitute a very undesirable residue. This 
was disposed of finally by coiling a piece of fine platinum wire and 
placing it in a porcelain vessel of water, and then leaving this fine 
platinum coil in constant communication with the opposite poles. 
As much electricity as this little channel can accommodate is con- 
stantly running through it from pole to po'e, making it very hot, 
but it is kept from getting red-hot by the water in which it is 
immersed. The water is sustained at a boiling temperature, to the 
relief of the fine filament of heated metal. ... It is calculated 
that the cost of maintaining this ten-celled battery in operation at 
the terminal stations on either side of the Atlantic, including all 
wear and tear and consumption of material, will not exceed one 
shilling per hour.” 

This Titanic battery current will not, however, really cross the 
Atlantic, but “will only be used to stimulate and call up the 
energies of thcse fleeter messages’’—induced currents. * The 
voltaic stream will be sent to a piece of complicated electrical 
apparatus, consisting of miles of silk-covered wire rolled into almost 
countless coils, which envelop a bar or core of soft iron, the iron 
bar itself being enclosed in a sheathing of tolerably thick sheet 
gutta-percha, with deep flanges moulded on the sheath to divide 
the coiled wire into segments, eo that a more perfect reparation 
and insulation may be maintained. . . . Several miles of sheathed 
wire of the comparatively fine No. 20 gauge is wound tightly round 
the core. That is the secondary, passive, or to-be-ercited coil. ‘This 
coil is covered by a layer of gutta-percha, and round this a mile 
and a half of sheathed wire of the comparatively thick No. 14 
gauge is wound, arranged in twenty-four short lengths. That isa 
primary, inducing, or generating coil. The thick primary coil is 
placed in circuit between the poles of the voltaic battery, and 
receives the voltaic current when signals are to be made. ‘This 
arrangement is adopted because it enables the maynet to act with 
increased advantage upon the wire it has to make active tbrougk 
induction. If the transmission coil were outside the generating 
coil, the maguet would have to act upon the former through the 
la‘ter.”’ 
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A delicate relay was contrived for the receiving instruments, 


composed of an electro-magnet, round whose coils the arriving 
current circulated, acting upon a small permanent horse-shoe 
magnet pivoted between the poles, making and breaking a local 
battery circuit through a Morse receiver. The dot and dash 
alphabet was to be used. 

“ When a message is sent across the Atlantic, the crank-handle 
of the mighty battery will be worked backward and forward, 
making its contacts instantaneous or prolonged; when they are 
instantaneous, dots will be formed on the paper-ribbon by the 
recording style at the other side of the Atlantic; when they are 
protracted, dashes will be traced there.” 

Such was the apparatus designed for working the Atlantic tele- 
graph in 1857. When the cable was laid in 1858, these induction 
coils were used for signalling; and after all the mechanical contri- 
vances for recording signals had failed, owing to the imperfections 
of the cable, the sensitive mirror galvanometer of Professor 
Thomson was enabled to carry on the work for some time longer. 
The messages were recorded then by manual keying upon a local 
cirouit, the operator watching the motions of the reflected ray, 
and regulating his contacts in accordance with the duration of the 
deflections. This is called a “human relay.” 

With regard to the speed obtained through this cable, I will 
quote a few extracts from authentic sources :— 

Professor Thomson (now Sir William) on June 8, 1859, at a 
meeting of the shareholders of the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
said, ‘‘ Tho first Atlantic cable in a failing state, in such a state 
indeed, as rendered it scarcely possible to transmit messages at all, 
recorded two words per minute with the most complete distinctness ; 


MIRROR 
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FARTH TO CABLES 
SHEATHING, 


SYSTEM 


Between that date and the completion of the 1865 and 1866 
cables in the year 1866, inventions were multiplied and great im- 
provements had been effected in the manufacture of cables and in 
the apparatus for testing them during their manufacture and for 
working them after they were laid. The mirror galvanometer was 
par excellence the proper receiving instrument, both on account of 
its great simplicity and its extreme sensitiveness and effectiveness 
for registering very feeble currents. The adaptation of condensers 
for signalling purposes by Mr. C. F. Varley was another vast stride 
towards rapid signaliing and the elimination of the effects of earth 
currents, and they have ever since been universally adopted on long 
cables. 

The apparatus necessary for working an ocean cable by the 
‘‘mirror”’ system is very simple, and consists of a battery of low 
power—seldom exceeding 20 volts per 2,000 miles—a reversing 
key, a switch to change from send to receive, condensers of the re- 
quired capacity, and a mirror galvanometer, with its lamp, lens, 
and scale upon which the reflected ray of ligbt is thrown to render 
the motions of the mirror (attached to the minute magnet within’ 
the coil of wire) visible. 

The object of the reversing key is to be able to send from the 
battery either positive or negative currents at will. It is fur- 
nished with two tappers for this purpose, worked by the fingers ; 
the left-hand key (or tapper) in the diagram (Fig. 1) sends, when 
depressed, a positive current from the key, the negative pole being 
put to earth vid the bridge of the key. This earth should in all 
cases be made by soldering a wire to the sheathing of the cable to 
be worked. If you cannot bring the cable itself to your apparatus. 
you must take a wire from your apparatus to that for this pur- 
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Fig. 1. 


the cable at that time, too, suffering so much from loss of insula- 
tion, that it was impossible to get a signal recorded through it at 
all by any ordinary instruments. The results of those messages 
recorded, by hand and not by relay, are specimens of telegraphing 
as clear as can possibly be shown upon any telegraphic line what- 
ever, whether long or short. I appeal to the recorded telegrams 
in the company’s office in Old Broad-street at the present time, of 
the important message from the President of the United States to 
Queen Victoria as a proof of what I say ” 

The directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, in their report 
dated March 19, 1861, said that “the cable, imperfect nas were 
both itself and the apparatus applied to it, was worked at the rate 
of three words a minute.” 
Dec. 15, 1858, about three months after the failure of tho cable, 
remarked, with regard to ocean cables, ‘‘ We cannot disguise from 
ourselves that there is still considerable difficulty and mystery in 
the management of that extraordinary agent electricity when 
applied to great lines, but that all these difficulties will be over- 
come by science no man of real learning for a moment doubts. To 
my mind one of the most discouraging circumstances in connection 
with our experiments was that the recording of the instruments at 
Valentia was so slow as to make it doubtful whether it would 
ever be sufficiently rapid to enable us to earn much profit, 
but a great advance has been made in that respect. Every day 
new inventions are coming out, the ingenuity of man is turned to 
the subject, and day bv day the most intellectual men, both in 
England and America, are submitting to us instraments of a kind 
greatly calculated to improve the means of recording messages. 
These circumstanges ought to give us great encouragement as to 
the probability of making our undertaking more efficient and more 
profitable than it ever promised to be before. 


The chairman, addressing a meeting on | 


pose, if you wish to get satisfactory work out of the cable, espe- 
cially so if more than one cable is to be worked from the same office. 

The switch merely alters the connection from line to key, to line 
to mirror galvanometer, and vice-versd, as required for either 
sending or receiving. 

Beyond the switch and between it and the cable is placed the 
working condenser, the best capacity of which for any given cable 
can be determined by experiment and thereafter remain constant. 
If it be desired to send into the cable direct and to receive only 
through the condenser, then it must be removed from where it is 
placed in the diagram and put between Recciver and mirror, or it 
may be placed between mirror and earth. 

With the condenser as shown in the diagram, when the left key 
is depressed and a positive signal sent, it reaches the key side of 
the condenser as positive, the opposite plate of the condenser is by 
induction rendered negative, positive being repelled to the farther 
end of the cable in the form of a current rendering the cable side 
of the distant condenser positive. The opposite plate of this is 
made negative by induction, while the positive is driven by repul- 
sion through the mirror galvanometer to earth, and therefore 
registers upon the galvanometer a current similar to that which 
leaves the battery at the sending station. The other (right hand) 
then sends a negative current, and after going through the above 
process, conversely registers a negative current at the receiving 
end of the cable. By reversals—left for dots and right for dashes 
—the alphabet is formed. 

With a very delicate galvanometer, and without any condensers 
in circuit, signals can be observed through an ocean cable when 
transmitted from a battery composed only of a few grains of zino 
and copper and a drop of acid. But this would be useless for 
commercial purposes, and the slightest interference of earth- 
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currents to which the line would be open would stop working 
entirely. By the insertion of a condenser at the receiving end the 
effects of the earth-currents are reduced, but a higher signalling 
power is required. With condensers at both ends, the earth-cur- 
rents are practically cut off altogether, but a still higher signalling 
power is required; this, however, seldom excecds twenty volts on 
a two-thousand-mile line, and is very frequently much less. 
OLD ELECTRIC. 
(To be continued.) 


OUR OLD TELEGRAPHISTS. 
THIRD LIST. 


Barker, W. T., Postal Telegraphs, Northampton. Entered E. 


and I.T.C. Sept., 1865. 
Corcoran, J. St. Vixcext, Suppicich Bros., Odessa, late of 
United Kingdom, Postal Telegraphs and Indo-European Co. 


Epwarps, J. P., Supt. of Telegraphs, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, lato of E. and I.T.C., Southampton. 


Fetiowes, G. T., Supt. of Telegraphs Great Western of Brazil 
Railway, Pernambuco, late of E. and I.T.C., Southampton, Man- 
chester, and Anglo, London. 


Ginpins, J. H., Supt. Postal Telegraphs, Leicester, late of E. and 
J.T.C., Sheffield. 


Gopparp, J., Agsist.-Supt. Postal Telegraphs, Leicester, late of 
E. and I.T.C., Leicester. 

GRAHAME, HENRY CuarLEs; entered U.K. Co., 1865; Relief Clerk 
in the West of England, chief office, Bristol; left six months 
previous to the transfer; now in the Telephone Service. 

Graves, J., Supt. and Engineer Anglo-American Cable Co., 
Valentia, Ireland, late of E. and I.T.C. 


Hcenton, Henry, Clerk in Charge Telegraph Department, Central 
Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Entered British Eelectric Telegraph 
Company, 1852, transferred North-Eastern Railway Company 
Telegraph Department, 1870. 

Lucas, C., Postal Telegraphs, Leicester, late E. and I.T.C., 
Lowestoft. 


Minc ey, G. H., entered Electric Telegraph Company’s Service 
in York, April, 1818; tonk charge of Aberdeen in 1854, of Edin- 
burgh in 1866, and of Glasgow in 1858; transferred to Postal 
Telegraphs, 1870; present position, Chief Supt. Postal Telegrapha, 
Glasgow. 

SHEPHERD, D. L., Postal Telegraphs, Edinburgh; entered E. and 
I.T.C., 1864+; transferred to Postal Telegraph, 1870. 


STEELE, Geo. E., Postal Telegraphs, Bradford ; First-class Clerk ; 
entered E. and 1.T.C., August, 1867; transferred, 1870. 

Wayne, C., Postal Telegraphs, Northampton; entered E. and 
I.T.C., Nov., 1866. 


Whitney, Ñ., Supt. Postal Telegraphs, Northampton; entered 
E. and I.T.C., March, 1853. 


WEST LONDON SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


MONTHLY COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
COMMERCIAL DIVISION, 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION (SOUNDER INSTRUMENT: SENDING AND 
RECEIVING).— First Pupil: Mr. Gerald Lane, of Southport. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION (OFFICE Durties).—First Pupil : Miss 
Emily Shapley, of Leeds. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION (SINGLE NEEDLE INSTRUMENT: SENDING 
AND RECSIVING).—First Pupil: Miss Darlow, of Ramsey, Hunts. 


SS SS E EREE 


Tit CAREER OF A BRITISH TELEGRAPIIST. — Next month we hope to 
give a biographical sketch of Mr. George Gray Ward, the General 
Manager of the Commercial Cable Company. Mr. Ward has risen 
from the grade of telegraph clerk to his present position. Another 
Old Company’s man!!! 


HMAiSrellaneous tems. 


OG eee 


Me. Eptson told me a story the other evening which is altogether 
too good to keep. It seems that some one more interested in elec- 
tricity than versed in its nomenclature, came to him the other day 
and said:—-‘‘ Mr. Edison, I am a good deal puzzled about one 
thing. I have travelled a good deal, and thirk I know this 
country and England pretty well, but there is one thing that seems 
to have escaped me. Where ts this Wheatstone Bridge that I hear 
so much about ? ”— Electrical Review. 


“Why is it that the employésin telephone offices are all Indies ? ” 
Mrs. Brown made this inquiry of her husband. ‘ Well,” answered 
Mr. Brown, “the managers of the telephone companies were aware 
that no class of employés work so faithfully as those wko were in 
love with their labour, and they knew that ladies would be fond of 
the work in telephone offices.” ‘‘ What is the work in a telephone 
office ¢” Mrs. Brown further inquired. “Talking,” answered Mr. 
Brown, and the conversation came to an end.— Electrical Review. 


Carp telegrams are much in use in Paris. There are two kinds 
of them—one like the ordinary postal card in form and colour, and 
the other blue, and capable of being so closed as to conceal the 


writing. They are large enough to contain a message of fully sixty 
words. When a card is dropped into the card-telegram box of the 


nearest telegraph office, the official in charge picks it up, and has 
it transmitted through one of the pnenmatic tubes which extend 
all over the city, thus insuring its delivery at the place to which it 
is addressed in less than half an hour from the time it is posted. 


ABOUT THE Best on REcorn.—The execution of O’Donnel for the 
murder of Carey, the informer, took place at Newgate exactly at 
8a.m. The fact that he had been executed was signalled with 
flags by boys from the tops of the honses to the Direct U.S. Cable 
Company’s head oftice. ‘This took 22 seconds. The message was 
transmitted to New York by 8b. lm. 56s. (English time). Here a 
messenger was waiting for the despatch with a fast-trotting horse. 
He reached the newspaper ofħce in Broadway, to which the 
message was directed at Sh. 3m. a.m. (E. T.), and it was printed and 
the papers containing the report sold in the street at 8h. 5m. a.m. 
(E. T.) This remarkably quick piece of work was planned and 
carried out by the Central News, London. Of course, tho lines 
were clear and the newspaper people on the look-out, but it is 
reckoned to be about the fastest piece of really practical and useful 
work on record. 


Editorial Potes. 


ad 


VoLUME THE SEconnd.—With this number our second volume 
commences, and the croaking ravens that prophesied our carly doom 
aro themselves doomed to disappointment. Even those captions 
and suspicious gentlemen who at first doubted the sincerity of our 
intentions, and railed at us because we did not rail at their superior 
officers, now acknowledge that we have their interest at heart. Tho 
TELEGRAPHIST is the only recognised organ of the service. The 
congratulatory letters we have lately received would fill a small 
volume. Nearly two months have elapsed since we received a 
complaint—wonderful to record—and our list of subscribers is 
daily increasing. Many correspondents have asked for a fort- 
nightly issue. We shall be pleased to comply with the wishes of 
the majority ; and we again repeat, that if 5,000 will vote for two 
copies per month the TELEGRAPHIST shall be published every fort- 
night. Until we receive the said number of votes we must be con- 
tent to go on as weare. Although a large number of yearly and 
half-yearly subscriptions have reached us, we find, upon glancing 
over our list, that many ladies and gentlemen have not yet sent in 
their orders for renewal. To one and all we say: Do not 
hang fire; we havo fought in your behalf against all sorts of 
obstacles. Continue your support, and we will continue to improve 
your journal and watch over your interests in the future. 


+ + + 


Priz: Essays.—A cheque for one guinea has been forwarded to 
Mr. A. Edwards, Postal Telegraph, Dover, for the best essay 
received during the past three months, entitled ‘The Progress of 
Telegrapby since the Transfer.” In future we shall award the 
prizes ourselves. The voting system docs not seem to answer. 


t bt + 


A CRUISE FoR A CABLE.—We have received copies of the Melbourne 
Arjus giving an interesting account of a cruiso for a cablo which 
was broken nearly midway between Victoria and Tasmania. A 
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number of gentlemen put to sea in the Tasmanian Steam Naviga- 
tion Company’s steamer Southern Cross, including Mr. W. Warren, 
Cable Superintendent, brother to Mr. G. Warren, the Court Tele- 
graphist; Mr. J. W. Payter, Assistant Manager of the Victorian 
Telegraph Service; Mr. Segrave, and Mr. F. Reisz. The accounts 
of the voyage, the tests made by Mr. Warren, tho finding and 
breaking of the cable, though highly interesting, are too long for 
our limited space. Mr. Warren, who, during the five weeks’ cruise, 
proved himself an eminent practical telegraph engineer, was one of 
the earliest clerks at the old 8.D. (Strand) otlice of the Electric 
and International Telegraph Company. He is a splendid sample of 
the stuff the Old Companies’ men were made of. 


t + + 


Tur Society oF TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS.—We understand that Mr. 
C. E. Spagnoletti, the well-known electrician and inventor, is to be 
the President of the Socicty of Telegraph Engincers and Elec- 
tricians for the coming year. We congratulate the Council upon 
their selection. Mr. Spagnoletti is eminently qualified to fill the 
chair. His geniality of disposition is proverbial, and his profes- 
sional qualifications are too well known to need comment here. We 
shall ‘ook forward to some pleasant evenings during Mr. Spagno- 
Ietti’s presidency. 

t + + 


Tue Concert IN Atp oF Mr. Benjamin) PackuaAM.—We aro 
pleased to learn that the concert in aid of Mr. Packham, of 
T.S., who has had the dire misfortune to lose his sight, promises 
to be a great success. We deeply sympathise with Mr. Packham, 
and we fully appreciate the efforts now being made in his bebalf 
by his fellow clerks. It needs a stoic’s philosophy to enable 
one to bear the loss of one’s eyesight with fortitude. We trust 
that one of Mr. Packham’s friends will convey to him our heart- 
felt sympathy; and, if some person interested in the gentleman 
will send us his address, his name shall be placed on the free-list, 
and a copy of the TiLreGrarnist duly forwarded to him every 
month. Perhaps in his retirement one of his old comrades will 
cheer him up a bit by reading from our columns the latest news of 
the telegraphic world. 

+ + + 


Tae Srconp Contest oF British TELEGRAPHIsSTS.— On another 
page will be found an account of our scheme for 1885. We sin- 
cerely hope that our suggestions will be received in the same 
amicable spirit with which they are offered. 


t + + 


Tre ELECTRIC LIGHTING Act.—A few days ago a deputation of 
gentlemen interested in the development of electric lighting 
waited on Mr. Chamberlain, the President of the Board of Trade, 
to entreat him to` consent to a repeal of the Electric Lighting Act, 
which:has been so often stizmatised by electricians as an iniquitous 
piece of legislation, made -or the sole purpose of crippling com: 
mercial enterprise and tne development of electric lighting. The 
Act (Clause ) gives powe1 to local authorities to purchase com- 
pulsorily the enterprise at the then valuation at the end of twenty- 
one years. This clause is, we believe, the casus belli, andit means 
simply this, that an electric lighting company must at the oxpira- 
tion of twenty-one years hand over to the parish authorities their 
plant, &c., at valuation price,and the twenty-one years’ wear and 
tear will be taken into consideration; so that, if the enterprise is a 
success, it can only last for a little under a quarter of a century. 
This, we are bound to admit, is rather hard on the companies. 
The clause in question is likely to uct as a purse-tightener so far 
as the speculating section of the public is concerned ; but we cannot 
help admiring the reply of Mr. Chamberlain, whose sole object is to 
study the interests of the community at large, and to prevent, if 
possible, a gigantic monopoly which would in course of time 
rival the notorious telephone monopoly of the present day. 
Referring to the Committee of the Honse of Commons which was 
appointed to consider the whole matter, Mr. Chamberlain said :— 
“The Committee’s intention undoubtedly was to prevent the 
creation of those vast monopolies which, in the case of gas and 
water, hud sprung up, and which were believed, by at any rate tho 
majority of the people, to be on the whole inconsistent with the 
trae advantage of the community. At the samo time, the 
object was not necessarily to interfere with the progress of this 
industry.” We shall, no doubt, be charged with heresy for acknow- 
ledging the justice of the distinguished statesman’s remarks. Let 
us take an impartial view of the subject. A certain number of 
electric lighting companies would spring up, amalgamation might 
follow, and the result would be the Great United Electric Lighting 
Company, monopolising all the patents, refusing to sell machinery, 
and levying a heavy tax on all persons who wanted the electric 
light. Heaven defend us from any more scandalous monopolies ! 


Let us hope that the present monstor will be the last of the species. 
It is to such men as Joseph Chamberlain the public have to look 
for protection. We are not in favour of a repeal, but we think that, 
at the expiration of the twenty-one years, the shares ought to be 
purchased by local authorities at their market value if they are 
above par, and at their original value if they are below par, 


Hiterarp Poles, 


e a a 


Erercises tn Electrical Measurement, By R. E. Day, M.A., of 
King’s College. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co.) That usefal 
little book “The Arithmetic of Electric Lighting’? found so much 
favour among electrical students that the author has been induced 
to extend its sphere by adding a quantity of fresh matter and mak- 
ing the work of value to persons who study the other branches of 
the science. In the preface the author states that his object has 
been to lay before the student, under the form of problems, 
numerical illustrations of the main facts of electricity and magne- 
tism, with the special reference to the modern doctrine of ener- 
getics. The chapters on resistance and conductivity, branch circuits 
and shunts, and the special grouping of cells, will be of great 
service to the telegraph engincer. The price of this admirable 
manual is only 2s. Od. . 


+ + + 


The Popular Guide to the Telegraph and Postal Services. By tho 
Editor of the TeLEGRAPNIST.—This book, handsomely bound in 
scarlet cloth, is now ready. Many of our readers are under the 
impression that this is merely a second edition of the ‘ Practical 
Telegraphist,’’ but such is not the case. The “ Popular Guido ” is 
an entirely new work. <A second edition of “The Practical Tele- 
graphist”? is in the press, and will shortly be published. All 
errors have been eliminated. Many pages of new matter have been 
added, including the latest improvements in quadruplex telegraphy, 
and a chapter on ocean telegraphy, fully illustrated. 


t + $ 


The Publisher and Bookluyer’s Journal, a weekly record of cur- 
rent literature (Wyman & Sons), is just the paper that was wanted 
by students and bibliophilists. The first copy was published on 
Nov. 15, and in addition to a number of short criticisms upon new 
works and paragraphs anent the doing of the literary world, the 
journal contains a list of new and forthcoming works. Publishers’ 
catalogues, and a deal of useful information about the English book 
market. ‘The price of the new journal is only twopence, although 
it contains thirty-two pages of matter, and is printed upon papor 
that would even satisfy our American cousins. 


+ + + i 


John Bull’a Neighbour. We hear that “ John Bull’s Neighbonr in 
her True Light” is being translated into Russian, and will be issued 
in St. Petersburg at the beginning of the new year. 


+ + + 


Tat Amateur Photoarapher is tho title of an excellent popular 
journal devoted to the interests of photography and kindred arts 
and sciences, which has lately made its appearance; and, judging 
from the contents of the seven numbers now before us, the journal 
will be well received by telegraphists who possess cameras or those 
of our readers who think of indulging in a set of apparatus. Tho 
delightful art of photography has so rapidly developed since the 
introduction of the dry plate process, that it is a wouder we have 
not heard of an amateur's journal before this. Money prizes are 
offered for the best photographs taken by amateurs in special 
branches of the art, and a column is devoted to the sale and 
exchange of photographic apparatus. We feel sure that the 
Amateur Photoyrapher will be warmly welcomed by a large section 
of our readers. 


t + + 


Tit-Bita, The genial proprietor and editor of Tit-Bite has just 
announced his intention to give away 48 guineas in prizes for short 
stories, &c., to be published in his Christmas Number. In spite 
of the many imitations to be found on every bookstall, Tié-Bits 
takes the lead. People who sneered at the paper when it first 
appeared may now be seen eagerly devouring its pages so soon 
as it comes smoking from the press. Mr. Newnes deserves his 
almost unprecedented success. Ho found a gap in light literature 
which he bad the capacity to fill. He never does things by halves; 
all his prizes are genuine. His promises aro always fulfilled, and 
his staff is most efficient, as will be understood wken we state 
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that Mr Newnes employs a barrister solely to watch over his 
interests and answer the legal queries in Tit-Bits. Some day, 
perhaps, Mr. Newnes may be induced to offer a big prize for a 
Telegraphist’s Story. Qui Sait ? 

+ + + 


The First Volume of the “ Teleqraphizt.’—In a few days the first 
volume of the TELeGRAPHisT will bo ready, well bound and lettered, 
price 4s. As only a very limited number of copies are in stock, 
orders should be sent in as soon as possible, Subscribers can be 
supplied with cases for binding their own volumes, at 1s. Ud. each. 


Metropolitan Xtems, 


n aP. 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE, LONDON. 


THe death of the Postmaster-General will, no doubt, be touched 
upon by the editor, so I will only say that at T.S. the event was so 
sudden that it caused a great sensation, and profound regret was 
felt that so promising a statesman should be struck down at such 
an early period of his successful career. Mr. Fawcett was univer- 
sally respected throughout the service, and the staff at T.S. sent a 
beautiful wreath for his grave as a small token of their respectful 
regard. 


Tue St. Martins Dramatic Club gave a smoking concert on 
Saturday, the 15th inst., at the Campion Hotel, Aldersgate-street. 
I hear the singing was excellent, and though the company was not 
very numerous, they appeared to be well pleased with the evening's 
entertainment. 


THE cricket club hold their annual dinner on Saturday, November 
29, and a pleasant evening will be sure to be passed. 


I wIsH to call the attention of the staff to the concert to be held 
on Friday evening at eight o'clock at South Place Institute, 
Finsbury-square, E.C. The concert has for its object the raising 
of a fund for presentation to Mr. Benjamin Packham, late tele- 
graphist of the Central Telegraph Office, who has been overtaken 
with the terrible affliction of blindness, compelling him to retire 
upon a small pension. He is totally incapable of providing for the 
support of himself, wife, and family. The case is so distressing, 
and of such an exceptionally deserving character, that the con- 
troller, sub-controllers, superintendents, assistant-superintendents, 
and, in fact, all the influential authorities, have given the effort 
their kind sanction and generous patronage. I was intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Packham, and am confident that a more un- 
fortunate disaster never befel a more universally respected man, 
and all those who see these lines, and have not already purchased 
a ticket, I trust they will do go, and thus contribute to the success 
of an undertaking so truly charitable. 


Probinetal Telegraph COffires. 


a E 


BELFAST. 


Mr. JonN MARLEY has been promoted to the first class, rendered 
vacant by the recent promotion of Mr. Hayes. Mr. Marley's 
promotion is gencraliy accepted as being a well-deserved one. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Tne Science Ciassts.—On Wednesday evening, Nov. 6, a meet- 
ing was held at the Restaurant, Lower Temple-strect, the occasion 
being the distribution of prizes and certificates to those students 
who had successfully passed the examinations held last May in con- 
nection with the two science classes—viz. magnetism and electricity, 
and practical telegraphy—taught by Mr. John Turner, in the Tele- 
graph Learners’ School, Exchange-buildings. Alderman White (ex- 
Mayor) presided ; and amongst those present were the Postmaster 
(Mr. S. Walliker), Messrs. J. Lewis, J. Dorrington, H. Baker, C. 
Johnson, P. J. Sullivan, J. Thomas, J. Turner (the teacher), 
&c. ‘The report, read by the honorary secretary (Mr. Dorring- 
ton), stated that the class originally met in the Telegraph 
Learners’ School, Exchange-buildings, on Monday morning, 
Oct. 22, 1883, 13 students attending for magnetism and electricity, 
and 15 for practical telegraphy; but on Wednesday, Oct. 24th, these 
numbers having increased to 42 and 53 students respectively, a 
more commodious room was secured in the old County-court, 
Waterloo-street. Here the classes eventually grew to 75 and 94 
students for the respective classes; but, owing to the rotatory 


duties of the clerks at the telegraph-office, and the pressure of 
public business often being so great as to require additional atten- 
dance, a large number of the students were prevented making 
continuous attendance at the classes, and consequently the interest 
in them became destroyed. Accordingly, the result was that only 
32 in the magnetism and electricity, and 33 in the practical tele- 
graphy class, went in for examination, obtaining an aggregate of 
6 first and 21 second class certificates, together with 38 failures, 
comprising, in the latter, 17 clerks and 21 learners. The failures 
were chictly in the Practical Telegraphy Section, and were owing 
to the students answering only a few questions at great length, 
instead of giving equal attention to the whole. This, of course, 
would be carefully avoided at the next examination. With regard 
to expenditure, the receipts were happily in excess of the outlay, 
and the committee tender Mr. Nock their bcarty thanks for appro- 
priating the profits on the sale of the TELEGRAPHIST to the 
incidental fund. 
GLASGOW. 


PrRoMOTIONS.—We have pleasure in recording the promotion of 
the following from second to that of first class telegraphists :— 
Messrs. J. Quacy, D. MacGregor, J. S. Anderson, Jas. MacLeod, 
Wm. Rankine, R. Doogall, Thos. MacColl. The appointments 
appear to have given general satisfaction. 


LEICESTER. 


In view of the approaching reduction of tariff, a re-arrangement 
of local wires has been made at this office. Several new wires have 
been erected, and still further alterations are contemplated. To 
meet the prosent great pressure, the telegraph staff bas been aug- 
mented by six new appointments, including two first-class clerks. 


LIMERICK. 


APPOINTMENT.— Mr. John Conway, provincial charge-clerk of this 
office, has been appointed senior stationery clerk in the surveyor’s 
otice. Mr. Conway is one of the many telegraph clerks who have 
proved themselves equal to the administration of important head 
offices, and to any position in which intelligence may be permitted 
to assert itself. His appointment is popular in the district. 

TELEPHONIC.—Mr. Colin Brodie, surveyor of private telegraphs, 
recently visited this station on inspection. It is understood that 
he was pleascd with the arrangements of the Local Telephone 
Exchange in all its minutize. Ho proceeded to Ccrk on a similar 
mission, 

WomeN CLERKS.—It is romoured that the local authorities pur- 
pose extending the employment of females at Limerick, both for 
instrument work and counter duty. We do not know how far it 
may be proposed to put the experiment in force, but there seems to 
be no real objection here to any extension in that direction. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Ix this office we have an excellent dining club, supplying a 
dinner of three courses,—soup, a cut off the joint, and pudding,—for 
sevenpenco per head. We have a mutual aid society for helping 
each other in case of sickness. We have also cricket, football, and 
other clubs; but hitherto all attempts to form a class for the study 
of our own profession have ignomiriously failed, and we have to 
look on and see smaller offices constantly passing us. This is not 
as it should be. Clerks in BM, B5, GW, LS, and MR, can pass the 
City of London Guilds examination. How is it that LV is behind 
in the race? Something ought to be done this winter. To begin, 
a small fund could be subscribed to purchase all the standard works 
on the sciences of electricity and magnetism, &c., and form a 
library of reference. <A librarian might be appointed, and meetings 
could be arranged at which papers might be read and questions 
discussed. I throw out the hint, and if it is worth anything I hope 
it will be taken. 

MANCHESTER. 


A COVERED gangway has been thrown across Chancery-lane, from 
the Assistant-Supt.’s rctiring-room to the top storey of the buildings 
running parallel with the premises we at present occupy. When 
this additional room has been altered, one portion is to be used as 
a dining-room and another as a cloak-room for the male staff. The 
kitchen will remain as it ia, but the present dining and cloak rooms 
will be merged into “four ”-room. The want of room is beginning 
to be felt in the operative branch, and these altcrations will, there- 
fore, to a great extent, meet it. 

TRE postal department removed to the new office some weeks ago, 
and their old quarters have been demolished. Some time must neces- 
sarily elapse before the telegraph department will be able to remove, 
as the remaining half of the new structure has still to be erected. 

In a letter dated Oct. 30, Sapper F. Shipway, of the Postal 
Detachment, writes himself (MI), Isles, Gray, Ballantine, and 
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Thomas (CH), Tee and Hopwood (TS), are officiating at Assouan, 
whilst Stevens (MR) is at Cairo. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


WE are rather at a standstill in making arrangements for the 
reduction of tariff, as our new office is not yet commenced, and it 
is & question whether we shall be in it or not before next August. 
A new wire to TS vió Brighton has been run, and is now ready 
for use. This will be taken for news work ‘“‘ Y Q” with BR, giving 
us our present news wire free for commercial work. Our South- 
ampton wire will also be duplexed, and a ‘‘ quad.” fixed to a TS 
wire. 

lr is anticipated that we shall have both the Social Science Con- 
gress and the Church Congress here next year. 

Two Royal Engineers have left here this month for the Cape 
Expedition—Sappers Hepworth and Hurley. 


Sortal Potes, 


LONDON SOUTH-WESTERN DISTRICT. 


THE postal and telegraph staff of the South-Western District 
held their first annual meeting at the Storey’s-gate Tavern, West- 
minster, on Tuesday evening, Oct. 23. Mr. Bradford, telegraphist, to 
whose indefatigable labour we owe the greater part of the success, 
was voted to the chair, and Mr. Bullock, representing the postal 
staff, vice-chairman. ‘Twenty-one sat down toa substantial dinner, 
which, however, formed the least interesting portion of the even- 
ing’s enjoyment. The Queen and Royal Family, Mr. Fawcett, our 
Postmaster, and the Postmaster’s Clerks were toasted with enthu- 
siasm, musical honours being insisted upon in each instance. Our 
speech-making was confined to chirrups of delight and congratn- 
lating Mr. Chairman on the success of our first meeting; with the 
exception of a suggestion by Mr. Oakman, that the whole of the 
districts be invited to co-operate next year, with tha view of bring- 
ing all the district clerks together to one large banquet. ‘The pro- 
position was received with applanse, but it was pointed out that 
such an elaborate affair would, of necessity, be more formal, and 
require considerable and elaborate machinery to bring about. The 
suggestion, by another, that if the great success of our 
mecting were noticed in the TELEGRAPHIsT by our friend, 
Mr. Editor, it would probably inspire other districts to 
emulation, result in annual meeting amongst themselves, in 
their own districts, and, in course of time, the experince gained 
might lead to amalgamation, and the foundation of an annual dinner 
to which the whole of the districts could be invited, met witha 
more favourable reception. The harmony of the evening was well 
sustained. Mr. Jones sang “Sally in our Alley”? very sweetly; 
Mr. Hadaway convulsed every one with his comic rendering of 
“Jacob Schmidt;’” Mr. Browne gave a very funny imitation of 
Pat Feeney, in ‘‘ How Paddy Stole the Rope;” Mr. Pritchard sang 
“Our Jack Comes Home To-day ” very nicely ; and, after a speech 
from Mr. Lincoln, a recitation from Mr. Clay, and songs from 
Messrs. Price, Clarke, Evans, Swaby, Bradford, May, and Maslin, 
the meeting came to an end with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
the visitors—to which Mr. Garner, an old T.C., replied—and a 
speech of delightful congratulation of everybody concerned in the 
entertainment by Mr. Bullock. 


DOVER. 


In MemMorntam.—Our TS friends will regret to learn the death of 
Mr. Carter, at whose residence here so many of them have found a 
cheerful temporary home. Mr. Carter was on a visit to a daughter 
at Meldreth, in Cambridgeshire, where he was struck down by a 
painful disease, necessitating a dreadful operation, to the effects of 
which he succumbed on the 3rd inst. (November), after a bricf 
period of intense suffering, borne with exemplary patience and forti- 
tude. It should be added that the disease was one from which it 
was impossible he could ultimately have recovered, except by the 
means of a successful operation. He was 63 years of age. The 
body was brought to Dover for interment. In his best days, Mr. 
Carter was a remarkably fine, handsome man, but of lute years his 
constitution was much impaired by a severe attack of illness he had 
experienced. His frank and hearty good-nature made him a most 
agreeable host, and many of our TS friends, by whom ho was so 
much appreciated, will recall with a melancholy interest the social 
brightness of those little parties at “66” over which he delighted 
to preside, and of which he was the soul. 

“ Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour comforts of that cheerfal place.” 
Great sympathy is expressed for Mrs. Carter, who deservedly 
holds a high place in the esteem of all who know her. 


EDINBURGH. 


Tuk 24rn MippLteskx.—The Provincial Challenge Cup of the 
Telegraph Company of this corps has been won by Mr. J. C. 
Robertson, of this office, with a score of 84. 


GLASGOW. 


Swimsina.—The Swimming Club wound up a most successful 
season with the final heat of a 100 Yards Handicap for the Pre- 
sident’s prizes. The event came off in the Townhead Baths, and 
was witnessed by a large numberof members and friends, including 
the President, Mr. G.J. Clarke. The final heaters were W. Dickson, 
scratch; P. McGregor, 2) secs.; A. Stevens, 25; D. McPhail, 25; 
G. W. Skakle, 30; and W. Armour, 45. All got well away, par- 
ticularly McGregor. The limit man led until twenty yards from 
home, when McGregor came away. Dickson, meanwhile swimming 
a powerful stroke, rapidly drew up, but failed to catch McGregor, 
who won by three yards. Skakle was third, two yards behind 
Dickson. Others close up. 


SHEFFIELD. 


One would not, as a rule, expect to find a P.T.O. a likely place 
in which romantic events would occur. During the past week or 
two a correspondence between Mr. Blank of this office and an 
“ardent lover” has much amused the staff. Smitten with his 
charms, the lady fair proposed for his hand. Like all telegraphists, 
Mr. Blank is of a bashful disposition, and was naturally much sur- 
prised to receive the offer. Acting on the advice of his fellow-clerks, 
he carried on the correspondence, and found that the proposal was 
quite bond fide. Ultimately, he declined it, pleading as an excuse 
for his refusal that he ‘“‘ wasn’t a marrying man.” 


Birtn.—On Nov. 8, the wife of Mr. Arthur J. Graves, of the 
Anglo-American Telegraph Company, Valentia, Ireland, of a son. 


Correspondence, 


CRS aaa 


To the Editor of the TELEGRAPHIST. 


Sır, —I read the sketch on “Telegraphic Errors ” in the August 
number of the TELEUGRAPHIST with great interest, and heartily 
agrecd with the remarks of your correspondent thereon, with the 
exception of that which states “that the substitution of Sounders 
for recording instruments is one of the chief causes of telegraphic 
errors.” I thought at the time that some one far more capable 
than myself would ere now have taken up the cudgels in defence of 
what I believe to be the favourite instrument of the great majority 
of telegraphists. But as no one has at present done so, I keg to 
offer a few remarks on the subject, although I feel myself incapable 
of defending the Sounder in the way I should like it done. I have 
consulted several clerks on the subject, and it seems to be a general 
opinion that the Sounder is a distinct advance upon recording 
instruments, and, in the hands of really competent clerks, quite as 
reliable, without its faults. In point of speed, the Sounder is by 
far the better instrument, and, when using it, there is no ink or 
slip to run out, no clockwork to wind up, and, when signals are 
weak and dots missing, more ensily adjusted to the strength of the 
current. It is also, in my opinion, easier to read by sound than 
from slip, when, owing to fausty wires or bad sending, dots are 
missed, “O's” turned into “ G's.” “© W’s” into “Rs and other 
errors of a similar nature made If these faults arise from bad 
insulation, as they frequently do, the “relay” gives some clne to 
the real meaning of the words, as tie current is generally strong 
enouch to work that delicate piece of mechanism, even if not strong 
enough to bring into play the local batteries, and through their 
influence the Sounder. 

Thus by listening to the relay as well as the sounder, the missing 
dots or dashes are readily supplied. On the other hand, when 
reading from slip, the receiving ‘clerk is generally a few words 
behind the sender, and, therefore, has to puzzle out the faulty 
marks as best he can; or, ask for “ R Q's,” which cause delay, and 
irritate the sending clerk. And, if they are caused by bad sending, 
which I am sorry to gay is by far too frequent an occurrence, the 
same rule holds good, and fewer “R Q's” are required by a 
Sounder clerk than by a slip-reader. 

We do not hear of such a great number of errors in America, 
although in that country the recording instrument is almost un- 
known, while their alphabet is said to be far more liable to cause 
errors than our own. Their circuits are also worked, in many 
instances, at a far greater speed than in England, and yet the 
shrewd business men who manage the telegraph companies there 
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stick to the Sounder as being the best instrament, which 1 am snre 
they would not do if it was found to be as unreliable as your corre- 
pondent states. I believe, if statistics could be produced, it 
would be found that quite as many errors are made on recording as 
on Sounder circuits, and that also far more work can be done on 
the latter instrument in a given time. I must now corclude this 
letter, which, I fear, is already far too long, and reserve for a 
future number some causes of telegraphic errors, which your corre- 
spo1dent appears to have lost sight of. In the meantime, I should 
be glad to see the opinions of other clerks on this important sub- 
ject, and have it thoroughly ventilated in your valuable paper.—I 
am, sir, yours truly, A SOUNDER CLERK. 


SUNDAY DUTY IN TS AND IN THE PROVINCES. 


Sig,—Permit me to say “a word for TS”? with reference to the 
above (to telegraphists) very interesting subject. 

In your issue of Nov. 1, “ Edinburgh ” asks “ Why Sunday duty 
was reckoned exceptional in London and not in Scotland ? ” 

Whilst I fully sympathise with my fellow-telegraphista, not only 
in Scotland, but in every office of the United Kingdom, and, 
believing, as I do, that Sunday duty ought to be paid for as over- 
time ; yet there is, in my opivion, some difference in the duty as 
performed in T 8 and in the provincial offices. 

Metropolitan London bas a population of five millions, and is 
probably twenty times the size of Edinburgh. In TS every clerk 
(with scarcely an exception) is compelled to live some miles out of 
the City, whereas in EH it is quite feasible to live within ten or 
fifteen minutes’ walk of the oftice. 

In T S, if a clerk has to perform duty on Sunday, say, from 8 to 
ll a.m., he may have to rise at five and have a couple of hours’ 
walk in order to get to the office, and I, myself, have an hour and 
thirty-five minutes’ fast walking to do whenever I have to be on at 
8 a.m. on Sunday, as the Sunday train service is unsuitable. In 
T S we lose our time and have to pay for our travelling, not alone 
on Sunday, but every week-duy as well, and are not allowed one 
penny in the year for loss of time, or our railway and bus fares, and 
this time can, in very many instances, be worked as overtime or 
utilised in some other profitable way by provincial telegraphists. It 
may perhaps be argued that in TS we are much better paid. 
Well, I will only say that in TS there are clerks of from ten to 
fifteen years’ service who are in reccipt of from £70 to £10 a year; 
deduct their travelling expenses and loss of time, and this argument 
will easily be refuted. It is not a very bright prospect for a clerk 
of from three to five years’ service to know, that in ten years hence 
(if he be a good boy) he will be in receipt of £80 or £90 a year, in 
this the chief office of the United Kingdom. But how many will 
survive the tremendous strain, the irregular duties, the excitement, 
worry, and fatigue of T S for ten years? In celo quies—I am 
inclined to say with “Veteran” (in TrELEGRAPIUST, Nov. 1), 
“ Doomed to die in the Wilderness is, I fear, the fate written upon 
bat too many of their pale and weary countenances.”’ 

Veritas Ovitm PARIT. 


TELEGRAPH LEARNERS. 


Sir,—Whilst perusing the columns of our Journal for last 
month I came across an “amusing bit of satire,” having reference 
to the above heading. As I am engaged in a somewhat important 
office, I can bear testimony to the truth of the remarks in the 
article signed by “ Efel” Had the correspondent in question been 
in the same office when I first ertered the instrument-room asa 
novice, I cannot but think she w ald have included me in the list 
of those who ‘‘touch the ke very gingerly,” or ‘interchange 
numerous and emphatic —~—..——...” without understanding 
the drift of each others’ remarks. If one or two kind-hearted 
clerks had not taken an interest in me, I should verily have been 
left to my own resources. It is true that I had a card presented to 
me, but I am sure I should have succeeded in forming the more 
difficult lettera earlier if I had been under the guidance of a 
qualified teacher. Before I could read the needle I was in constant 
requisition when a message was waiting to be ‘‘sent.’”?’ Sometimes 
the receiving station wanted a repetition of a portion of the 
message ; of course I was helpless until I gained the attention of 
some one disengaged, thus inciting the receiver to “send SG.” 

When novices are thus “pushed” on without any knowledge 
whatever of technicalities, can it be wondered at that they form 
erroneous ideas? Efel has not overdrawn their manifestations in 
the least. My surprise is that they are allowed to take charge of a 
circuit before they are nearly competent. The object in making 
these remarks is to hope that C C’s will not, as a rule, put learners 
in charge of an instrument before they possess the necessary 
qualifications, and, secondly, to cheer the learners in their un- 
enviable position. Nothing but a firm resolve to master the alpha- 


betical signs will ensure efficiency. Ten minutes spent at a circuit 
with the endeavour to make progress is far better than an hour 
devoted to ‘the literature of the day,” “chatting with aucther 
learner in the office,” or ‘‘ gazing fixedly at the instrument.” If 
you spend two hours in good practice every day, it will prove of 
great service to you in a very short time. The old adage is true 
in your case, “ Perseverance overcometh difficulties.” 
OBSERVER. 


FIRST-CLASS OFFICES. 


Sirn,—I noticed in your July number that Limerick had been 
advanced to a first-class office, and that several higher appoint- 
ments in the postal and telegraph departments had been made in 
consequence. 3 

Can you inform me what constitutes a first-class ofice? What 
standard of efficiency Las to be obtained ? and what is the required 
number of telegrams? Or dces it depend merely on the quantity, 
and not the quality, of work transacted ? 

In a previous number, it was stated that Limerick, although 
having the required number of messages, was not then a first-class 
ottice, because they had no “ Wheatstone” apparatus in the tele- 
graph department. 

I know an office where both “ Wheatstone” and “Duplex” 
instruments are working, and nearly 300,000 messages are returned 
annually, which is not classified first-class. EQuaLny. 


DISEASE AMONGST TELEGRAPHISTS. 


Sir,—In looking over the statement of deaths during the year 
ending March 31, 1884, issued by the United Kingdom Postal and 
Telegraph Servico Benevolent Society, I was struck with the 
similarity of the disease which had occurred amongst telegraphists, 
and noticed that out of nineteen deaths during the year, thirteen 
were from phthisis and other forms of consumption. 

Can you offer any suggestion for the cause of this similarity of 
discase, and is there any means of obtaining an accurate return 
of the number and cause of deaths in the telegraph service, other 
tban that furnished by the U.K. Benevolent Society ? 

ENQUIRER. 


TELEGRAPITISTS AND PARALYSIS. 


Sir,—I saw some time ago in the former TELFGRAPHIST, or 
“St. Martin’s Magazine,” that an eminent French physician had 
found a remedy for a disease pretty common amongst tclegraphists. 
I refer to cramp in the arm, or paralysis. Its proper name, I 
think, was given, and also the best mode of treatment. It is a 
kind of rheumatic pain, which suddenly seizes the operator in the 
shoulder or muscle of the right arm. With some it is continuous, 
making it diflicult for them to manipulate the messages ; witb others 
itis only slight. 

Can you, or any of your readers, give me any information with 
regard to its cure or mode of treatment ? SUFFERER, 


Guswers to Correspondents, 


ee ae 


ELEKTRON.—We can recommend Thompson's “ Manual of Electri- 
city,” published by Macmillan, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
Price 1s. Gd.—A TELEGRAPHIST. We regret very much to have occasion 
to reject your contribution; but we really have no space for verses 
at present. Thanks for your kind wishes. No name having been 
sent with the MS we cannot return it.—S.M.F. Needle-clerks are 
not wanted at T.S. A knowledge of the Sounder is useless for all 
practical purposes. You must be able to rend and write not less 
than twenty words a minute.—W. J. Trussnaw. There is no 
agency for getting appointments in foreign companics. You will 
find a list of all the cable companies, with the addresses 
of the secretarics, in the ‘Practical Telcgraphist.’—W. E. M. 
All the patents of any practical value have been pur- 
chased by the United Telephone Company. According to the 
dictum of the managing director of that monopoly, any telephone 
for transmitting or receiving human speech by means of electricity 
and magnetism is an infringement. It isa case of might against 
right. If yon could invent a telephone which would steer clear of 
the U.T.C.’s claims, you wonld need the purse of a Rothschild to 
fight against a powerful company whose sole aim would be to drive 
you out of the field. It is reported that Professor Sylvanus 
Thompson has invented a telephone which, if the Solicitor-Gencral 
is right, does not infringe thc patents held by the U.T.C, Let us 
hope we are not misinformed. 
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THE CONTEST OF BRITISH TELEGRAPHISTS. 
POST-OFFICE OBSTRUCTION. 
THE CONTEST ABANDONED. 


T is with sincero regret that we have to announce that the 

Second Contest of British Telegraphists cannot take place, in 

consequence of the obstructive measures advanced by Mr. Patey, 
one of the secretaries of the G.P.O. 

It will be remembered that, through the kindness of the Engi- 
neering Department, a Wheatstone Receiver was lent for the use 
of the competitors at the first contest last February, and the con- 
cession was highly appreciated by the telegraph clerks of this 


country, When the application was renewed a few days ago, the 


following letter was reccived from Mr. Patey :— 


“ General Post Office, London, 
“ December 12, 1858-4. 


“ Str,—With reference to your letter of the 8th instant, addressed 
to the Engincer- in-Chief, asking for the loan of certain Telegraph 
Instruments for use in connection with a proposed competition of 
British Telegraphists in February next, I beg leave to acquaint 
you that this department is not prepared to lend any instruments 
for such a purpose.— I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“Mr. W. Lynd. “eC. H. B. Patey.” 


This Department is not prepared to lend any Instruments for 


such a purpose.’ Tho words speak for themselves, and need no 


further comment from us. Immediately on receipt of Mr. Patey’s 


refusal a strong appeal was sent to the Postmaster-General, but up 
to the moment of going to press no reply has been received from 
the Right Hon. Gentleman. 

The following letter has been widely distributed, and the design 
for the medals has been submitted by Messrs. Elkington, of 
Birmingham. 


“ Office of the TELEGRAPHIST, Great Guden street, W.C., 
London, Dec. 4, 1554. 


t Drar Str,—I send you by this post a copy of the TELEGRAPHIST, 
containing the announcement of the Second Telegraphic Compe- 
tition, to be held in London carly in February next. In order to 
make the contest a grand success, I have opened a subscription-list, 
and 1 beg most respectfuily to solicit a contribution towards this 
worthy tanse. It is almost supertiuous to remind you that the 
work of a telegraphist is net mechanical. The duties of a busy 
otlice are of an at and nerve-straining nature, and I know of 
no class of public servants who deserve more and receive less public 
recognition than English telegraph clerks. 

“Last year’s contest created the greatest excitement amongst 
the fraternity. Telegraphists in large cflices tried their best to 
improve their style of working, in order to qualify themselves for 
the struggle for the championship. As a natural result, the public 


and the department benefit by these annual trials of skill; there- 
fore | trust you will add your mite tothe fund we are accumulating 
for the purchase of the gold, silver, and bronze medals, and to 
defray the expenses of the provincial compctitors. ‘fhe proprietor 
of the Terrcrivutst heads the subscription-list with five guineas. 
All subscriptions will be acknowledged in the columns of our 
journal.—] am, dear sir, yours faithfully, “OW. Lynp.”? 


We shall be glad to learn the opinion of the clerks in various 
parts of the country, and we shall be pleased to arrange fora 
meeting of telegraphists to discuss the policy of the action of the 
department. 


OUR ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. 


MR. JOHN BRITTAN AND THE FIRST ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH. 


N our last issue we published a short letter written by Mr. John 
Brittan, the first telegraph-instrument maker; and we ex- 
pressed our regret at not being able to give minute details relative 
to the construction of the late Sir William Fothergill Cooke’s first 
contrivance for the transmission of messages by clectricity and 
magnetism. Since the publication of Mr. Brittan’s letter a repre- 
sentative of the TELEGRAPHIST has interviewed the veteran mechanic, 
and we are now able to place permanently on record a true account 
of the birth of telegraphy in this country. 

The first telegraph instrument Mr. Brittan made for Mr. Cooke 
was not brought into practical use, for, ater he was well on with 
the job, Mr. Cooke came to him one day, and said, ‘‘ Brittan, I am 
completely fogged; don’t goon with the machine, but clean it up, 
and ask Mr. Moore to send it to me with my bill.” This was in 
1837. The instrument referred to was lost by Mr. Cooke, for he 
mentioned it in a conversation which he had with Mr. Brittan in 
Founder’s-court in 1565. 

In shape it was like an ordinary street barrel-organ, and contained 
a drum inside similar to those instruments. There were a number 
of contrivances called muskets to strike, which, we presume, con- 
stituted the alphabet. Mr. Brittan clearly recollects the barrel, 
for he had such trouble to fit the “musketa,” which were made 
of gun-metal. As Mr. Cooke did not give the manufacturer any 
diagrams to work by,—only verbal instructions,—he therefore can- 
not, after sucha lapse of time, give a better description of the 
apparatus. Ile repeatedly said that it was about the size of a 
barre]l-organ. 

After leaving this curious piece of mechanism in an incomplete 
state, Mr. Cooke had another scheme; and one day he asked Mr. 
Brittan to make him a small machine about the size of an ordinary 
clock with works similar to a clock. Mr. Brittan made several 
others of the same sort, but he never knew for what purpose Mr. 
Cooke used them. In neither case did the maker know the use of 
the first instruments he constructed, and so careful was Mr. Ccoke 
lest the apparatus should be broken (viz., the coil wires of the 
electro-macnet), that he would not allow Mr. Brittan to fit it up. 
He did that portion of the work himself, putting together all the 
parts that Mr. Brittan had made for him. The five-needle instru- 
ment was undoubtedly the outcome of these early instruments, but 
neither the barrel-organ nor the clockwork machines were used for 
practical purposes. With regard to a question put to Mr. Brittan 
as to whether Mr. Cooke called upon him before the latter gentle- 
man associated himself with Wheatstone, Mr. Brittan thinks it was 
about the same time, but everything was kept dark from him, so 
that he knew very little of their movements. 

They appeared to be working together, for Mr. Brittan says he 
recollects going with Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone to a room, 
near what is now the L. & N.W. Goods Depét at Chalk Farm, and 
be was there shown the five-ncedle instrument. There were also 
present some of the Directors of the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way Company. These gentlemen came to the conclusion that the 
telegraph instrument was a thing quite unnecessary, so they threw 
cold water on the invention ! 

The double-needle instrument came into use in a very curious 
way. When the tive-needle apparatus was worked by underground 
wires between Fenchurch-street and Blackwall Railway Stations, 
three out of the five wires failed, and tke operators between them 
made up a code of their own and worked the two remaining good 
wires. Mr. Cooke heard of it. and ‘chastised’? them for so doing. 
He was exeessively annoyed with them for interfering with his code, 
but the double needle, thanks to the ingenious clerks, soon sup- 
planted the five-needle instrument. For some time the first practi- 

val telegraph instrument (the five needle) was kept in a room cn 
the site of the Great Western Hotel, Paddington, The public 
paid 1s, each to view the telegraph working between London and 
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Slough. but nothing of importance was thought of the invention 
until Tawell, the Quaker murderer, was caught through its agency. 
In the year 1565, Mr. Brittan, when at Founder'’s-court, Loth- 
bury (dear old LY), reminded Mr. Cooke of the instrument he 
first made for him. Mr. Cooke then told Mr. Brittan that it was 
the first instrument ever made combining electricity and mechanism. 
He further stated that he had unfortunately lost the “ barrel 
organ,” and he would give its weight in gold if he could find it. 
T'wo years after the conversation at Founder’s-court, the follow- 
ing correspondence passed between Mr. Brittan and Mr. Cooke. 


“E. and I. T. Co.’s Store, 
“ Gloster-road, Dec. 20, 1867. 

“Sır, —As more than thirty years have passed since I had the 
honour of serving you in the capacity of a mechanic, while working 
at Messrs. Moore’s, Clerkenwell-close, and about two years ago, 
when describing to you the first instrument I made for you 
(you told me that was the first instrument combining electricity 
and mechanics ever made). I also had to do with the large instru- 
ment referred to, and which, I think, was never finished; and in 
addition to working for you the entire summer of 1837, during 
which time I had the honour of being present when in a long room, 
not far from where I am now writing, you, with Professor Wheat- 
stone, laid your inventions before some of the directors of the 
London and Birmingham Railway, and now the request I have to 
make of you is this—While I know to yeurself belongs all the 
honour of the greatest invention of modern times, you will either 
by writing across this memo, or in any way you please, enable my 
children or myself to prove that the foregoing statement is correct. 
Apologising for my intrusion, and wishing you a long and happy 
life, I am, tir, your obedient servant, JOHN BRITTAN. 

“P.S.—I have been in the E. and I. T. Co’.s service eighteen 
years, and am still.” 


Herewith the reply :— 

“ Aber, Carnarvon, Dec. 26, 1807. 

“Mr. Jons Brittan,—Your letter of Dec. 20 recalls to my 
memory many facts connected with the early history of the electric 
telegraph. You are quite right in supposing that the large mecha- 
nical telegraph at which yon worked under Messrs. Moore, in 
1836, was the first of the kind ever made. Clocks and printing 
telegraphs, and the marvels of science and art, have been brought 
to high perfection since; but the principle of them all was 
embodied in that first machine. 

* You are certainly the first man who was employed in the prac- 
tical electric telegraph, which has since spread the world over. I 
trust that you may add many more to the eighteen years during 
which you have faithfully served the Electric Telegraph Company ; 
and I thank you heartily for the very kind wishes expressed in your 
letter (received only on Christmay Day) to myself and family.— 
Believe me, yours faithfully, WILLIAM FOTHERGILE COOKE. 

“ P.S.—You will be interested in the notice of the Albert gold- 
medal, enclosed.” 


The following may be interesting, as it refers to an affidavit made 
by Mr. Brittan, to be forwarded to New York, to prove that he was 
the maker of electric alarums as far back as 1837, to be produced 
on a trial (July 7, 1580) of patent rights concerning a dispute 
between two Telegraph Companies :— 


“ DECLARATION. 


“T John Brittan, of Luther Cottage, Odd Down, Bath, in the 
county of Somerset, England, clockmaker and telegraph-instrunient 
maker, make oath and say,— 

“). T am inventor of improvements in telegraph apparatus 
which have been patented and used in Great Britain, and I was for 
twenty years superintendent of the instrument department of the 
late Electric and International Telegraph Company of London. I 
was in the years of 1836, 1537, and 1838 engaged as a clockmaker 
at the works of Messrs. B. R. & J. Moore, clockmakers, Clerken- 
well-close, London, and whilst so engaged I made for the late Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) William Fothergill Cooke, deceased, several 
electro-magnetic alarums for electric telegraphic purposes, the 
first of which was completed at the end of the year 1837, and the 
others during the early part of 7838. 

“2, The said alarums consisted of a clockwork train, with an 
escapement similar to the verge escapement of a watch, and com- 
bined with an electro-magnet. The armature of this electro- 
magnet was arranged to release the movement of the clockwork 
and ring the alaram bell on the passage of an electric current 
through the coils of the said electro-magnet. This action was 
effected in the following manner:—The armature, which was 
attracted by the pole of the electro-magnet on the passage of a 
current through the latter, was connected to one end of a lever 
pivoted so that its other end rested upon the rim of the escape- 
ment wheel. A pin inserted in the rim of this wheel bore against 


the last-mentioned end of the lever, and in this way stopped the 
movement of the wheel until such time as the attraction of the 
armature to the electro-magnet raised the detaining end of the 
lever from the rim of the wheel, and so released the pin; the wheel 
then revolved, and the alarum bell was sounded by a hammer. The 
armature was prevented from sticking to the pole of the electro- 
magnet by asmall pin of brass, set in its face to prevent contact, 
and after being attracted to the pole it was drawn back again to 
its old position by a flat brass retractile spring, so as to press 
the detaining end of the lever down again on the rim of the escape- 
ment wheel. This retractile spring was absolutely necessary to 
the proper action of the instrument, partly for the purpose of over- 
coming the residual magnetism in the pole of the electro-magnet, 
and partly to counteract the inertia of the armature and attached 
lever. Hts retractile force on the armature was adjusted by means 
of a set-screw passing through a “cock” or standard, and pressing 
with its point on the flat surface of the spring. The play of the 
armature was limited by fixed stops carried by a standard at the 
detaining end of the lever. 

“3. No drawings were made of the aforesaid alarams, as the 
details were expressly left by Mr. Cooke to my own device, and 
the details were described, were designed, and executed by me in 
manner aforesaid, and the said alarums were afterwards used in 
various circuits of said Electric and International Telegraph Com. 
pany, until in the year 1859 they were sent in to the said Com- 
pany’s shops as old stores, and were then broken up. I know this 
of my own knowledge, as the said alarums were sent in as aforesaid 
during the time I was employed by the said Company. 

“4. In the year 1830, at the works of the said B. R. and J. Moore, 
I wasengaved in the construction of a large mechanical telegraph 
instrument, which was, to the best of my belief, the first instru- 
ment of the kind ever constructed, and retractile springs were used 
in and formed part of the said instrument. 

“5, The instrument last mentioned is the same instrument as 
is particularly mentioned in the correspondence between myself 
and the said William Fothergill Cooke, deceased, a notarially-certi- 
fied copy whereof is now produced to me at the time of swearing 
this my aftidavit and marked with the letter X.” 


THE CAREER OF A BRITISH TELEGRAPHIST. 
GEORGE GRAY WARD. 


Cu GRAY WARD was born at Great Hadham, Hertford: 
shire, England, Dec. 30, 1814, but at an early age his parents 
moved to Cambridge, where he was educated at a private school. 
He soon developed a taste to learn telegraphy, which was at that 
time startling the world by its wonderful performances. When but 
six years of age he obtained permission tu visit the telegraph-oftice 
at the railroad station in Cambridve after school hours. At the age 
of seven years young Ward could operate, and often relieved the 
regular man, over whom in point of ability he was much superior. 
Before he attained the age of ten years he was presented with a 
prize for his knowledge of telegraphy. So rapidly did he acquire 
the art, that during his school vacations he was employed by the 
railroad company to teach their employé». At the age of eleven 
years he left school, and entered the service of the [lectric Tele- 
graph Company in London. Step by step young Ward passed 
through the various grades of that company’s service at different 
places, and occupied the responsible position of relieving managers 
in the Eastern district, and in a remarkably short space of time 
became an expert at the key. | 
In 1865, having made up his mind to visit foreign lands, Mr. 
Ward joined the Egyptian Government Telegraphic Service, and 
was stationed for about three years at Alexandria. Soon after his 
arrival in Egypt the cholera broke out, and many of the operators 
left the country. Mr. Ward with two or three others stuck to his 
post, which was the means of keeping telegraphic communication 
open thronghout that plague-stricken country. For his valuable 
service he was handsomely rewarded by the late Viceroy, Ishmacl 
Pacha. In 1869 domestic affairs called him to England, and he 
resigned his position, much to the regret of the officials, both 
European and native, who offered to reinstate him whenever he 
should feel disposed to return. After a short rest in England he 
joined the firat French Atlantic Cable Company of 1869 and was 
appointed chief operator at St. Pierre, Newfoundland. Mr. Ward 
was one of the six telegraphers selected for the electrical staff on 
board of the steamship Great Eastern during the laying of the cable, 
and it was on this cable, and at St. Pierre, that Sir Wm. Thomson’s 
siphon recorder was first introduced. His opportunities of gaining 
experience at this station were of the most comprehensive nature, 
embracing almost everything necessary in’connection with cables to 
enable an intelligent and pushing young man to place himself in 
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the front ranks of the profession. It is needless to say Mr. 
Ward made the most of his time and proved himself a very 
worthy assistant to Mr. John Gott, the superintendent of the 
station, who is known as the best electrician ever connected with 
the Atlantic cable service. During Mr. Ward’s stay at St. Pierre 
he became a great favourite with the staff, as well as his superin- 
tendent and employers, on account of his thoroughly fair and 
honest and business-like manner of dealing with all of them. As 
the climate of St. Pierre is very trying to any one who has sojourned 
in the East, Mr. Ward was compelled to return to England in 1874. 
He was not long there, however, before an opportunity was 
afforded him of becoming the general superintendent of the Direct 
United States Cable Company (just then being organised) on this 
side of the Atlantic. This he accepted, and started for this 
country in September, 1874. On his arrival here, Mr. Ward found 
he had avery difficult task to perform, as nothing had been done in 
the way of building stations, lines, &c., or making arrangements 
for interchange of traffic with the various land companies in 
America. Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, a well-known writer, and 
formerly in the diplomatic service of the British Government, in 
which he gained great distinction, also as the Correspondent of the 
Times during the siege of Paris, preceded Mr. Ward to this country 
as the representative of the Direct Cable Company. Under the 
able leadership of this distinguished gentleman, Mr. Ward added 
freatly to his previously-acquired experience, and ina marvellously 
short period of time had everything excellently arranged for the 
grand and glorious work which the Direct Cable Company set out 


Mr. George G. Ward. 


to accomplish— viz., the giving to the public a cheaper tariff, and to 
protect them from the hands of a monopoly. The staffs at the 
various stations underwent a special course of training in cable 
working under Mr. Ward's own immediate supervision, before tue 
cable was opened to the public. To this fact is due in a great 
measure the high rate of speed and accuracy which was 
obtained on this cable, exceeding anything known up to the 
present day. The greater portion of Mr. Oliphant’s work lay in 
fighting the Anglo-American Company through the Canadian 
Houses of Parliament at Ottawa, Ontario, which he succeeded in 
doing in an eminent degree. So well did the Direct Company keep 
up its efficiency, that in 1577 the Anglo representatives were com- 
pelled to make overtures to them with a view of mutuaily pro- 
tecting each other’s interests from the baneful effects of bitter 
competition, but at the same time to continue a popular service to 
the public. Through the medium of Mr. John Pender, better known 
throughout the world as the cable king, an arrangement of this 
character was entered into between the two companies. Mr. Ward 
was not at all favourable to this change of policy in the company’s 
effairs, as he foresaw that its outcome would be the promotion of 
another company. Mr. Oliphant, on the completion of this joint 
purse agreement between the two companies, resigned, and Mr. 
Ward was immediately assigned to the high post of representative 
in addition to his other already onerous duties of general super- 


intendent. The ccmpany continued to prosper under his able 
management. He gave the French Company, which came here in 
1880 to compete with the Anglo and Direct, a regular Waterloo, 
compelling them to sheath the sword and work on business princi- 
ples. It is well known in cable circles that, when Jay Gould 
annourced his intention of entering the two American cables in the 
pool that it was Mr. Ward’s skill and diplomacy which induced 
Gould to accept 224 per cent. of the gross receipts of the cable 
companies instead of 25 per cent. to which he was clearly entitled. 
Part and parcel of tbis arrangement was that all the cables should 
be worked in one office. This Mr. Ward strenuously opposed, and his 
advice would, no doubt, have been carried had it not been for the 
greed and grasping methods of the Western Union Company. The 
public, as it was expected, would not tolerate this state of affairs 
long, and Mr. Ward was instructed to open up an entirely inde- 
pendent cable office in this city for the transmission of cable 
messages. This office, in which is placed the Direct and French 
cables, was opened in January, 1883, at No. 46, Broadway, and has 
since given the public great satisfaction. 

Previous to the advent of the Direct Cable it was considered a 
great feat to receive an answer to a cablegram from London 
inside of thirty or forty minutes. Mr. Ward so improved the 
service that he reduced the time to eleven minutes, and it is 
now an every-day occurrence to receive replies inside of fifteen 
or twenty minutes. He made the Direct Cable Company very 
popular, not only with the public but with the press, and the 
latter owe him their thanks for many facilities afforded them. 
He was always alive to their wants, and ready to give his assist- 
ance to accomplish anything they required. On the occasion of 
the Derby, June 1, 1881, when Iroquois, the American horse, 
came away victorious, Mr. Ward placed the cable at the disposal 
of the Evening Telegram, of this city, and the result of the race 
was known in its oftice in the unequalled and remarkably short 
space of five seconds. Direct communication was had with the 
Grand Stand at Epsom, and the names of the horses were ab- 
breviated to three letters each to save time. ‘ 

On the closing of the Direct office, which was brought about by 
the pooling arrangement with the Western Union in May, 1&82, he 
was presented by his staff with a handsome clock and appendages 
as a mark of their respect and esteem. On the re-opening of the 
joint offices of the Direct and French companies at 40, Broadway, 
the interests of both these companies were intrusted to his charge. 

In February of the present year Mr. J. W. Mackay made Mr. 
Ward an offer to organise and take charge of the cables he and 
Mr. J. G. Bennett were about to lay; which offer was accepted, and 
since that time he has been actively engaged in that work, and has, 
we understand, been successful in applying to the new system 
every improvement which his long experience has suggested; and 
we have no hesitation in saying that. perfect as the system of the 
commercial cables is, it would have been much more so had Mr. 
Ward been connected with the undertaking from its inception. 

His relations with the officials of the telegraph companies of this 
country, whether opposed to his company or not, have always been 
most pleasant, and he has often been heard to express his appre- 
ciation of the kindness and aid he bas received from them. 

Mr. Ward, in his journey through life, has been accompanied and 
ably assisted by a faithful and loving wife and mother, who is 
equally respected and revered by every one who has the pleasure 
of her acquaintance.— New Ycrk Telegraphers’ Advocate. 


A TELEGRAPHIC WONDER. 
By AMERICUS. 


N° doubt amongst the readers of the TELEGRAPHIST, there are 

many practical electricians who will say I have not, in my 
previous letters, described many things which may be regarded as 
new, and in order to dispel any ideas of your correspondent having 
gone through the show blindfolded, I would inform them that, not- 
withstanding the great success and magnificence of the Exhibition, 
there was very little to astonish practical electricians, with the 
exception of the Delany Synchronons Multiplex Telegraph, which 
I shall now attempt to describe. 

Having already thrown out a broad hint to the effect that I do 
not profess to be an accomplished electrician, it must be understood 
that my rerarks are intended for the information of those who, 
like mysvlf,cccupy a back seat. 

The Duplex system, by which two messages may be sent at the 
same time, in opposite directions, was improved upon by the 
Quadruplex, by which twice that number may be disposed of ina 
like manner, and this system, in its turn, has been surpassed by 
Delany's Synchronous Multiplex, by which system as many as 
seventy-two messages may be transmitted, either all in the same 
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direction or any part thereof in opposite directions at ono and the 
same time. 

Such astatement seems almost incredible, but “ seeing is believ- 
ing,” and J] wish I were able to make my description as succe sful 
as the Multiplex system is in practice. 

The modus operandi is as follows:—At each end of the single 
line there is what is called a rotating distributor, and it is a sine 
qua non that these instruments rotate in perfect unison. I say 
perfect, because to each distributor there is a device for correcting 
any retardation of revolutions at either end, by which means 
perfect synchronism is maintained, but without which it could not 
be. These distributors consist of an electro-magnetic motor, into 
which is sent, by an automatice circuit-naker and breaker, at regular 
and very rapid intervals, impulses of current which by their suc- 
cessive attractions for toothed projections on a soft iron wheel, 
with the assistance of impulses sent into the electro-motor magnets 
by the vibrations of a large tuning-fork, create an approximate 
synchronism; but as it is impossible to keep the tuning-forks at 
each end vibrating in perfect unison unassisted, their Vibrations 
are corrected automatically by means of electrical impulses sent 
over the line. For instance, the ‘‘ trailer,” or contact-brush (which 
will be spcken of more explicitly hereunder), passing over the 
contact-plates, which are reserved for the purpose of correcting 
retardation of speed, sends a current—or rather conducts it — 
through the line and if the trailer at the other end is not passing 
over the corresponding contact-plate at the same time, the electrical 
impulses sent into tke distributor cause it to advance or increase its 
speed of revolution, and in this manner the two will run syn- 
chronously without a greater variation than the thousandth part of 
a second. The synchronous arrangement is a marvel in itself, but 
as an extended description of that portion of the apparatus would 
not assist me in describing the means by whick several circuits are 
formed on one wire, and as it is too intricate for me to wrestle with, 
I will tackle the “ trailer.” 

In the distributor, below the soft iron wheel, is a dise containing 
flat contacts. If seventy-two * step-by-step” printers, such as are 
used by the Exchange Telegraph Company, in London (I believe 
that is the title of the company), are to be worked on the single 
line, seventy-four of these small contact-plates will be connected, 
one to each printer, and two reserved for the correcting impulses 
referred to above. Before going any further, I should explain that 
the greater the number of circuits made, the less the speed on cach 
instrument. It is not practicable to work Seventy-two Morse in- 
struments. Twelve Morse circuits may work at thirty to forty 
words per minute, but for a greater number, the speed of signalling 
must be reduced. The reason why so many printers may be worked 
is because the impulses are short and regular when compared with 
a Morse. Each Morse will be connected to five of the contact 
plates, while the printer only occupies one. And now I will en- 
deavour to show what the trailer does, 

Revolving and trailing over the face of the contact-plates on the 
disc, is a wire brush which is in reality the end of the couducting- 
wire Connecting the two stations; and it must not be forgotten 
that at the other end the trailer is passing over the corresponding 
contacts at the same time. The trailer revolves and passes over 
each contact-plate at the rate of three times per second. Let us 
suppose that a person could reach from London to Liverpool 
(rather long arms, certainly, but only a supposition), and that he 
held in each hand the end of a telegraph wire connecting the two 
stations. Let us also suppose that there was arranged in the form 
of a circle, within the reach of each hand, six, twelve, thirty-six, 
or seventy-two operators with their instruments. Now, if the 
imaginary long-armed gentleman holding the ends of the wire 
moves both hands simultaneously, so that at the time he touches 
operator A in London, he will at the same time touch operator A 
in Liverpool with the ends of the wire, or, in other words, that he 
simultaneously connects corresponding operators at London and 
Liverpool by means of the conducting wire that he holds in his 
hands. 

By moving one hand at exactly the same speed as the other, it is 
easy to see the corresponding pairs of operators are brought into 
communication in rapid succession, and that there is thus esta- 
blished between the two cities any number of sequents and distinct 
telegraphic circnits, over which entirely distinct and different mes- 
sages may be sent at one and the same time. In order to insure 
the practical working of the system above described, it is evident 
that when one end of the wire is touching the instrument in 
London, the other end must be touching the instrument in Liver- 
pool. This requires that one end of the wire be moved exactly as 
fast as the other, or, as it is technically expressed, that the ends be 
moved in synchronism. Now, let us suppose twelve Morse cir- 
cuits to be connected to the single line. The rotating trailer makes 
three revolutions per second. Each Morse being connected to five 
contact-plates at regular distances apart, it follows that the trailer 


will connect each Morse with the. line fifteen times per second. 
Now, it will naturally occur to your readers, as it did to me, that, 
supposing each of the twelve Morse circuits makes a dash at the 
gume moment, the trailer only passing over the contact-plates of 
each Morse fifteen times per secoud, will canse a break in the dash 
of each circuit frum the time it passes over one plate and reaches 
the other, although the line is connected to each instrument, with 
almost inappreciable interruption of current. In order to prevent 
the record of such breaks, and to make the relays respond not to 
mere pulsations caused by the successive makes and breaks, but 
only to the reversals in polarity, the main battery is split and put 
to earth in the middle, having its positive pole connected with the 
back stops of the contacts, and its negative pole with their front 
stops. The act of transmitting, therefore, sends into the line 
impulses of opposite polarity, and the polarised relays permit tneir 
armatures to remain in the position that the last current placed 
them, until reversal of the current changes their position, not- 
withstanding that the finer vibrations comprised in these reversals 
are continuously passing through the magnet of the polarized relay, 
but are not manifested on the armature. 


OUR OLD TELEGRAFHISTS 
FOURTH LIST. 


Barry, —, B. and I. M.T. Co.; 
Camp, now P. Master Ballinasloe. 

Bext, Frep. E., late E. and I. T. Co., 1868, now Senior Clerk, 
Postal Telegraphs, Portsmouth. 

Braye, P., B. and 1. M. T. Co., many years C. in C., Limerick 
Junction, Superannuated, 15854. 

Cook, Gro., B. and 1. M. T. Co., of Mallow, Belfast, Supt., Dublin, 
Superannuated, IS52. 

Crossan, N., B. and I. M. T. Co., Portarlington, Galway, Tuam, 
Kildare. now G.P.O., Dublin. 

CULLUM, J., late E. and !. T. Co., Reading and Western District, 
now P.O. Inspector and Auditor, District Ottice, London-street, 
Paddington, W. 

Davis, PooLE FIELD, late E. and I. T. Co. Sheffield and Postal 
Telegraphs now in Anglo American Cable Co., London. 

De Courcry, JONN, “B. and I. M. T. Co., many years C. in C. of 
Portarlington, afterwards of Belfast. Died Postmaster of Kills, 
1883. 

Dopps, B. and I. M. T. Co. Inspector and Supt. 
Portarlington, dead. 

Epsanps, M. J, Assist. Supt. P.O. Telegraphs entered E. and 
J.T. Co., Ane, 1861. Transferred, 1570. 

Gopparp, Gto., late E. and 1. T. Co., Leicester, now Chief Clerk 
Postal Telegraphs, Chestertield. 

Gray, ANDREW, entered E. and I. T. Co., at York, May, 1850. 
Transferred to Edinburgh, 1556, C. in C. Dundee, 1861, C. in C. 
Edinburgh, 1563$. Present position, Chief Supt. Postal Telegraphs, 
Edinburgh. 

GRIFFIN DAN., 
Clerk, Shetheld. 

Harr, Jony, entered E. and I. 
Postal T clegraphs, Portsmouth. 

Harpy, HENRY, entered E. and I. T. Co. 1553; 
Supt., Portsmouth. 

Harrer, ALEX., entered E. and I. T. Co. at Edinburgh, o at 
Greenhill and various Scotch offices until 1866: Asst. C. in C., 
Glasgow, 1568; present position, Asst. Supt., Glasgow. 

Hobbinsiteap, T., of E. and 1. T. Co. ; lato Supt. Engineering 
Dept., Portarlington ; ; now Nurveyor's Ottico, Northern Div., Ireland. 

Howarp, A., Nen., entered B. and I. M. T. Co., Nov. 1504; 
Postal Telegraphs, Killarney. 

Howarp, Jony, B. and 1. M.T. Co ,C. in C., Dablin; 
office, A Dublin. 

James, S. A., entered E. and I. T. Co. at Bristol, 1860; Oxford, 
1863; aa U. K.C. at Bristol, 1864; in charge at Swansea, 
1865; Cardiff, 18059; Dandes, 1566; and Glasgow, 1507; present 
position, Asst. Supt., Glasgow. 

Morrat, P., of Waterford, now C. in C., Dublin. 

MURDOCK, Joux, of B. andil: M. T. Co. ; joined 1867, Newbridge, 
Kildare, Monasterev an; now C. in C., Portarlington; 

Merpny, - -, of Cork; Derry; now P.M., Curragh Camp. 

NEEDLE, W. H.; entered Indian Government service at Agra, 
1858; joined U.K. Co. at Edinburgh, 1669; present position, first- 
class Telegraphist, Glasgow. 

Nispet, W.; entered B. and I. M. T. Co, at Glasgow, 1853; in 
charge of mognetic at Glasgow, 1503; present position, Assistant 
Supt., G as sow, 

Garon ¥, Hvan, 


many years C. in C. Curragh 


Headquarters 


late E. and I. T. Co., Leicester, now First Class 
. Co. 1853; now Assistant Supt. 


Postal Telegraphs 


now in Accts. 


B. and 1. M. T. Co., 


Portarlington, Waterford, 
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Dublin, and Liverpool; 
Miquelon, Canada. 

Pomeroy, H., late of E. and I. T. Co., Supt. Engineer Southern 
Div. of Ireland, Cork. 

ROBINSON, SAMUEL WM., entered E. and I. T. Co.. at Brighton, as 
messenger, March 9th, 1861; appointed clerk at Crystal Palace, 
Dec.. 1565; present position, first-class Telegraphist, Bath. 

Scott, ALEX., entered British Co. at Glasgow, 1553; Greenock. 
1858 ; Assist. C. in C. Magnetic Co., Glasgow, ISGS; present posi- 
tion, Assist.-Supt., Glasgow. 

SMITH, P., joined B. and 1. M. T. Co. Feb., 1803; transferred, 1870 ; 
now first-class Telegraphist, Swansea. 

STEWART, P., entered Electric at Morpeth, 1857; at Filey, Hull, 
Sunderland, and Edinburgh till 1860; joined U. K. Co. at Man- 
chester, 1865; Liverpool, 1865; Assist. C. inC. at Glasgow, 1869; 
present position, Assist.-Supt., Glasgow. 

Tansey, WILLIAM, entered E, and J. T. Co., at York, 1853; of 
Belfast, Dublin, and New Ross; at present Inspector Enginecring 
Depot, Postal Telegraph, Portarlington, Ireland. 

THOMPSON, JouN, late B. and I. M. T. Co.; now C. in C., Mallow. 

ToorHIuL, Henry T., entered E. and J. T. Co. in Sheftield, Jav., 
1808; subsequently U. K. Co.; the British Government Persian 
Gulf Cable Service between Kurrachee and Fao; the Eastern Nub- 
marine Co., Bombay ; T.N. the London Stock Exchange, the Special 
Travelling Staff; now Supt. Postal Telegraphs, Shetheld, after an 
absence of twenty-three years; all successive appointments, 

Watny, J., Supt.- Engineer Northern Div., Belfast. 

Woop, W., entere E. and I. T. Co. at Y ork, 1850; C.in. C. Scar- 
borough, 1853; appointed to E.H., 1854; G.W., 1859; C. in C. 
Leith, 1864; appointed to his present position as Supt. Postal 
Telegrapbs, Edinburgh, in 1572. 


now Cable Co.’s service, at St. Pierre, 


THE TELEGRAPHIST AT THE THEATRE. 


” 


“THe BABES: oR, WHINES FROM THE Woop,” AT TooLe’s THEATRE. 


TOW that the festive season is with us, many of our friends 
will be on the look-out for mirthful entertainment, and, 
doubtless, a large percentage of Telegraphists will decide in favour 
of Pantomime. To those who long for a good laugh and some 
genuine fun, we strongly recommend “The Babes,” as now rce- 
presented at Toole’s Theatre. Messrs. Lionel Brough, and Willie 
Edouin have succeeded in producing one of the funniest burlesques 
ever offered to the public. 

The music is bright, the dresees are charming, and the fun never 
flags from the rise to the fall of the curtain. The leading cha- 
racters ure represented by Lionel Brough, Willie Edouin, Alice 
Atherton and Grace Huntley. 

To thoroughly appreciate Brough’s burlesque-acting, an ac- 
e with a of the Fitzball type, actors of the 

. T. Hicks and T. P. Cooke school, and theatres of the Old Vie., 
a Daa Saloonorderis almost necessary ; but Lionel 
Brough would make the most serions man living double up with 
laughter, even if he had never been inside a theatre before. Willie 
Edouin’s reputation as a comedian is too well known to need com- 
ment. His Heathen Chinee is still fresh in the memory of London 
plavgoers. As the female babe, Miss Alice Atherton proves herself 
a highly-accomplished comedienne. She is an American actress ; 
but, unlike many of the ladies who have come over to astonish the 
Britishers and failed, she is brimful of talent, and she is as 
pretty as she is clever. Miss Grace Huntley, too, deserves all the 
applause she receives, and the remainder of the characters, par- 
ticularly the wicked uncle (Mr. Stevens), acted with great spirit, 
in true burlesque style, contributing to the success of the piece. 


“FAMLET’’ AT THE PRINCESS’S. 


Turning from the ridiculous to the sublime, we must not fail to 
direct attention to Mr. Wilson Barrett's popular house. © Hamlet” 
is drawing big audiences, ard the lessee has certainly astonished 
the theatrical world as well as the playgoing public by his masterly 
impersonation of the Dane. We wish we could say as much of the 
company he has selected to support him. As the King, Mr. 
Willard is wanting in kingly dignity. The Queen (Miss Leighton) 
looks about twenty years younger than her son, and her impersona- 
tion is not a revelation. Horatio, in the hands of Mr. Crauford, is 
a cypher, while Mr. Frank Cooper's Laertes is a wretched per- 
formance. He is certainly the worst Laertes we have ever scen, 
and we have witnessed some bad representations of the part in our 
time. he beautiful language of Shakespeare is by Mr. Frank 
Cooper repeated schoolboy fashion, without a touch of pathos. 
Miss Dickens, as the Player Queen, made us laugh, Why was she 
in such great trouble? Her royal spouse was neither dead nor 
dying while she wag on the scene, yet the doleful way she spoke 
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lines and her extraordinary crouching attitude made the play scene 
ridiculous. The First and Second Actor were well represented by 
Mr. Walter Speakman and Mr. Williamson, and the small parts were 
in good hands, The Ghost (Mr. John Dewhurst) was a verv sub- 
stantial spirit. His tread was not ghostlike, for we heard the 
boards creaking as he made his exit, and his rendering of the part 
was unsatisfactory. The line, © Adieu, remember me,” was spoken 
in a loud voice. We prefer the conventional ghost who used to 
modulate his voice so that the words died upon his lips as he 
vanished. Why did Mr. Dewhurat turn round to ‘scent the 
morning air.’ Did the odour come from one direction only ? 

Miss Eastlake, as Ophelia, made nothing out of her first scenes, 
but her acting in the mad scene was exceptionally good, although 
it was slightly marred by her exit shriek. Polonius was carefully 
acted by Mr. Clifford Cooper, and the Gravediggers were well 
represented by Messrs. George Barrett and Mr. H. Bernave, but, 
with all due respect to the popular lessee, we do not think that his 
company is adapted for the classic drama. If we lad been blind- 
folded, we could have imagined the King and several of the charac- 
ters to be walking about in frock-coats and trousers. 

The front of the house is now under the able management of 
Mr. J. H. Cobbe, a gentleman of high repute as an acting manager. 


OCEAN TELEGRAPILY. 
By © Orp ELECTRIC.” 
(Continued from page 8, Vol. 11.) 


ITE mirror galvanometer (I may add for the benefit of those 
who have never seen one) is a circular coil of wire wound 
round a hollow tube, into which another tube can slide tightly. To 
a small circular mirror, of smaller diameter than the inner tube, is 
fastened, by a small quantity of wax, a minute steel permanent 
magnet, in length not exceeding the diameter of the mirror; a fibre 
of sulk (from the cocoon) is fixed also by wax across the back of the 
wirror, and between it and the small magnet, in such a position that 
the mirror and magnet shall, by weight, be equally divided on each 
side of the fibre. Having balanced this accurately, the mirror is 
fixed by its top and bottom fibres across the tube in such a position 
that the mirror shall not only be central in the tube, but when the 
tube is placed inside the coil, the centre of the magnet and mirror 
may occupy the centre of the coil. The galvanometer is then 
ready for use. An external permanent magnet is used for adjusting 
the zero position of the mirror, and for quickening its return to zero 
after being deflected. Various devices have from time to time been 
resorted to to sharpen the detlections of the mirror, the object being 
not so much a laree deflection, as a sharp, short, and elcar one, with 
a rapid return to zero. Mirrors have been arranged to dip in a 
drop of oil at their lower edges. Others have been suspended in 
tubes filled with water and closed at the ends. Controlling perma- 
nent magnets have been inserted inside the mirror-tubes, all of 
which have had the same object in view. It was very soon dis- 
covered that long suspension tibres would not do for rapid signal- 
ling, and that the shorter they could be made, consistent with the 
flexibility of the fibre, the better. 

This was the only instrument used for ocean cables from 1856, 
until Professor Sir William Thomson invented his siphon recorder 
for cable work. This instrument is a most ingenious contrivance, 
and a marvel of accuracy in all its details. It is almost universally 
adopted by the large companies, and, therefore, needs here a 
minute description; and this I will endeavour to give to the best 
of my poor abilities in as simple language as possible, so that my 
young companion, whom | must not forget is still travelling along 
the road with me, may be able to understand its construction as 
well as its electrical action. In doing this, I fear I must trouble 
the editor to allow me to use an occasional diavram. It will be 
seen that hitherto I have avoided diagrams until we had arrived 
in the middle of our tield of ocean telegraphy, otherwise I fear 
the space which would have been occupied by them would have 
postponed too much the ettainment of our object. In viewing the 
construction of the recorder, my young friend will have to look 
back npon principles which bave been already brought to his 
notice. 

The diagram on next page (Fig. 2) represents the mirror, galvanos 
meter, and scale as used for testing purposes. If it be required 
to magnify the retlected ray a lens of from 6 to 9in. focal length 
may be interposed between the lamp ard the mirror. A vertical 
fine wire is sometimes fixed in the centre of the slot, through which 
the ray of light passes from the lamp to the mirror, and the retlee- 
tion of this will appear focused upon the scale in the centre of the 
magnified spot, enubling the observer to read the division marked 
upon the scale with great accuracy, 
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In signalling, however, a plain piece of white card is preferable 
as a reading scale upon which the magnified ray falls, giving a 
clearly-defined ‘‘spot” when the distances of lamp, mirror, and 
scale are properly adjusted. 


Fig. 2. 


If the reader has to write for himself, a piece of looking-glass 
can be fixed at the proper angle, so as to throw the reflected ray 
upon the writer’s desk, and in this way he can read and write down 
very conveniently. 

The siphon recorder of Sir William Thomson was designed to 
record upon a paper ‘‘ slip,” or ribbon, the signals received through 
long cablea which had usually been read aloud from the mirror 
galvanometer by one clerk and written down by another. To 
obtain a record of these signals, which, owing to the very low 
battery-power used, are very feeble, a complicated, yet very beau- 
tiful arrangement of apparatus was designed for the receiving 
instrament, the remaining portion of the apparatus being the same 
as for mirror working. 

It consists of (1) a suspended coil, (2) a powerful electro- 
magnetic field, (3) an ink-reservoir, into which dips one end of 
(4+) a very fine glass siphon, (5) a system of multiplying levers and 
tibres, and (6) an electro-magnetic mill, furnished with a cord and 
pulleys for giving motion to the paper slip, and for electrifying the 
ink in the reservoir. Each of these we will consider separately. 

1. The Suspended Coil.—This is formed 
of the finest copper wire that can be 
drawn, and is silk-covered. It is wound c 
round a frame, and the whole mass of wire C 
stuck together with shellac varnish. When 
dry and solid, the fråme can be removed, 
and the wire then forms a solid but very 
light rectangular framework. The usual 
size of this coil is shown in Fig. 3, its 
depth from front to back being about 
three-tenths of an inch. The ends of the 
wire are spiralled, and soldered to the pins, 
A, B, connected to the terminals at the 
back of the frame, and thence to those 
outside the instrument. This coil at its 
upper end is suspended by a silk thread 
from each of its four corners, meeting to- 
gether and continued as one thread to an 
adjustable screw, r, in Fig. 4, by which it 
can be raised or lowered as required ; or it 
may be moved in any position horizontally, 
within the necessary limits, and clamped 
by another screw, w, provided for that 
purpoee, when it is symmetrically arranged 
around, but not touching the soft iron 
centrepiece, D. At the bottom of the coil 
similar threads are fastened to the four 
corners, but these terminate a short dis- 
tance from each other, and being there 
tied, are continued as two threads down- 
wards, E, F, to each of which is fixed a 
rmall leaden weight to keep them taut. 
Between the coil and the weights the 
threads rest against a small bridge, z, upon 
which the distance between them can be 
regulated. This bridge is also adjustable 
upwards or downwards, so as to diminish 
or increase the distance between it and 


the suspended coil; it is secured in the Ej yr 
desired position by means of the clamping- 

screw, y; its object is to impart controll- ; 

ing power to bring the coil back to ite zero F ig. 3. 
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Weights of different sizes are 
supplied with the instrument, so that they can be increased or 
diminished if found necessary. The suspended coil and its 
attachments are fixed to a movable frame, Fig. 4, which can be 


Fig. 4. 


removed from the instrument by loosening the clamping-screw at 
the back of the bedplate. Anebonite arm carries the suspended 
coil and its attachments at one end, and the ink-reservoir and 
siphon frame at the other, insulating them from each other. 

2. A powerful magnetic field is provided by means of two large 
electro-magnetic coils, Fig. 5, wound with thick covered wire round 
massive, soft-iron cores. They are arranged horizontally, the poles 
facing each other and opposite each side of the suspended coil. The 
other ends of the cores are joined together by a heavy semicircular, 
soft-iron bedplate, upon which the soft iron flanges of the coils rest 
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at their outer ends; the inner ends having brass flanges, and only 
the central cores protruding opposite the suspended coil. The two 
coils thus connected form a very powerful electro-magnet when a 
current from a large battery of very low internal resistance is sent 
through the wire. This magnetic field is still further enhanced by ` 
the presence of the soft-iron armature, D, within the walls of the 
coil of fine wire. The large coils can be joined up either in series 
or in multiple arc by means of the connecting levers supplied for 
that purpose and attached to the instrument. 

The current for these coils is obtained from large flat tray- 
batteries made of wood and lined with lead, carefully varnished, 
except at the centre, where contact is made with a copper sheet 
when placed on the bottom of the tray inside. The lead lining is 
continued over ths four corners to the outside and underneath 
them, forming four metallic contacts, which must be scraped quite 
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clean where they meet the four projecting corners of the zinc 
grating beneath them. The zincs are usually covered with parch- 
ment paper and placed on four earthenware cubes, and are thus 
supported over the copper sheet which rests on the bottom of the 
tray. 

The battery is built up thus: Upon an insulated stand place the 
bottom tray, having made a soldered connection between the leaden 
lining and a piece of stont copper wire, c; place a sheet of copper 
in the tray, and at each corner an earthenware block ; on the blocks 
rest a zinc grating, with the four projecting corners upwards ; 
upon theso place the second tray, and repeat the process till as 
many are built up as are required, making another soldered con- 
nection to the final zinc, z, for attaching the leadirg wire to the 
instrament, 
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To charge the trays mix 2 lb. of sulphate of zinc with 1 gallon 
of water, pour it into the trays, filling them up to the level of the 
tops of the zine gratings. Next crush some crystals of sulphate of 
copper small, and distribute about an ounce alorg each of the 
four sides of each of the trays on the copper plate, taking care not 
tu put any on the earthenware blocks. The battery will then be 
ready for use. When required to work twenty-four hours a day, 
it will be necessary to feed each tray with 4 oz. of sulphate of 
copper daily for the electro-magnetic coils, and about half that 
quantity for the mill battery. The Jiquid in the trays will require 
to be drawn off occasionally and replaced by fresh water. 

3. The ink-reservoir, K (Fig. 4), is supported upon a small shelf 
with raised sides, into which it fits easily, fixed to one end of the 
frame. Tho ink is made by dissolving aniline blue in water. 


Fig. 7. 


4. A fine glass syphon, of tbo shape shown in Fig. 8, is fixed to 


Fig. 8. 


a frame over the ink-reservoir. This frame is shown in Fig. 7. 
It can be adjusted forwards or backwards, and clamped in posi- 
tion by the screw, j, in Fig. 4. It has a curved spring at each 
end, between which a platinum wire, /l (Fig. 7), is stretched, and 
upon which an aluminium “cradle,” s, is threaded; to this p 
shaped piece the glass siphon, t, is attached by a small quantity 
of wax. The upper bent end (Fig. 8) dips in the ink-tank, K, 
while the Jower end of it is presented opposite to the paper 
upon which the signals are to be recorded, but nof in contact 
with it. The paper used is five-eighths of an inch in width. 


(To be continued.) 
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ILLNESS or Mr. Cronin.—We regret very much to inform our 
readers that Mr. Charles F. Cronin, one of the principals of the 
West London Schools of Telegraphy and Electrical Engineering, 
has been obliged to retreat to Ventnor, Isle of Wight, where the 
physicians have advised him to spend the winter. 
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THE SIXPENNY RATE. 


SIXPENNY telegram! Most gracious boon, hope long 
deferred, but now within measurable prospect of realisation, 
hail ! 

I have often reflected how the course of history might have been 
altered if the invention of telegraphs had taken place ages ago. 
Without going so far back as the Siege of Troy, many events, 
involving the fate of nations, will occur to the historical student, 
the tenour of which might have been absolutely revers2d by the 
simple agency of a telegraphic despatch. To select at random one 
illustration—the Norman invasion of England. It is morally certain 
that William the Conqueror would never have effected a landing on 
these shores, if Harold could have been apprised in time to collect 
forces to resist him; and in any case it is quite clear from the 
evidence which has come down to us that he would have been met 
and defeated by mere preponderance of numbers. <A kingdom 
saved by a sixpenny telegram! But so far-reaching, so amazing, 
are the possibilities to which the reflection gives rise, that to pursue 
it would be to court the intellectual experience of those fallen spirits 
in “ Paradise Lost,” who 

* Neasoned high 
Of Providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate ; 
Fixed fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute. 
And found no end, in wandering mazer lost.” 


The subject under consideration presents too many phases for all 
to be adequately treated within the compass of a brief essay; l 
therefore propose to address my remarks especially to one point,- - 
the preparedness or otherwise of the department to meet the large 
increase of business which may reasonably be anticipated. 1 have 
first to observe that much obviously depends upon the preciso 
character of the change it is proposed to introduce, which has not, 
I believe, been definitely published, and upon which some misappre- 
hension may naturally exist. By some itevenseems to be supposed 
that the rate will simply secure fur sixpence the privileges which 
are now charged ata shilling; that, in fact, the present shilling 
rate will be abolished. But I think we may assume that it will 
be found to allow no more than ten words in the text, with a limi- 
tation in the addresses, perhaps the ten-word maximum of the old 
companic3, which limitation may possibly extend to every class of 
inland message. Some such abridgment is indeed imperatively 
demanded, a great proportion of addresses containing more worcs 
than are necessary, and entailing in the aggregate an enormors 
amouut of superfluous labour, much of which would be eliminated 
by restriction—a factor of some importance in any estimate cor- 
cerning the increased volume of work, and the ability of the depart- 
ment to deal with it. Upon these latter poincs, opinion seems to 
be pretty evenly divided; some holding that the accession of 
business will be so small as to be met without difficulty; while 
others take a decidedly opposite view. ‘Truth may lie 
between; but I venture to declare for the latter, and 
incline to the view that the enterprise is being contemplated 
with too light a heart. I am disposed to lay great stress—exces- 
sive, perhaps —upon the ethical aspect of the subject, as regards 
the public mind — the disposition to get rid of the trouble of writing 
by employing the wire as a substitute for the post; a principle 
which I am convinced will operate to an increased extent out of 
proportion to the additional facility, most people regarding writing 
as an irksome cmployment, whether as a mechanical effort, or as a 
mental exercise. The reduction will bring the telegraph within 
the practical reach of classes—a most numcrous body—who have 
generally never dreamt of using it exeept upon urgent occasions. 

People whose education has been neglected, will recognise in it 
a glorious means of escape from the thraldom of the pen—a veil 
to clouk ignorance and intolerance of the mysteries of syntax and 
orthography. Lovers, faithful and faithless (alas that there should 
be snch!), will exult in the friendly agency which may be turned 
to such good account for the small sum of sixpence, which betrays 
no secrets, and scorns even the compromising evidence of a post- 
mark. Courtship by wire; not in the sense of “ Lost opportu- 
nities,” but in a sense perfectly legitimate so far as we are con- 
cerned—reply-paid assignations will be the order of the day. 
Christmas and New Year's greetings by telegraph may become 
quite the rage, easing the sorters. and rendering special arrange- 
ments at these seasons as necessary for one branch of the 
service as for the other. It is indeed in the local uses of the new 
rate,—emploving that word in its larger seuse, as embracing com- 
munication between places comparatively near to each other, with 
especial reference to the work of transmission,—that I fancy I see 
a weak spot in the arrangements which are being mude to provide 
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for it. Ample—in some instances it strikes one more than ample— 
provision is being made in the way of circuit accommodation to the 
Central Office, London, but the local feeders, and local communica- 
tion between large towns remain, as a rule, in much the same posi- 
tion as before. If the staff were uniformly good there would be no 
difficulty in dealing with a largely increased business with even the 
present facilities of accommodation ; but I believe that the tail end 
of the staff is generally anything but good, and it is by these that 
the local circuits will have to be manned, as for the most part they 
are now, the cream of the clerks being required to work the more 
important wires; so that in cases were there are several offices on 
the same circuit, there must, upon my assumption of increase, 
inevitably be frequent heavy delay, if not absolutely a chronic state 
of block. Beyond question much important work remains to be 
done in the re-arrangement and augmentation of local cirenits, the 
connecting of large towns within the samo district, so ar to reduce 
the business of transmission to a minimum, and provide additional 
outlets in cases of pressure and breakdown, and more particular to 
centralise this class of work instead of splitting it up among so 
many offices, by which means economy of staff would be effected, 
and in many instances an accelerated service obtained. 

When the auspicious first of August arrives, when the host of 
bright apparatus fixed by way of preparation for the struggle, but 
now silent, break into loquacious life, will it be found that the 
engineers are ready but the staff is wanting? The event alone 
can determine, but in many minds there is considerable doubt. 
Of quantity there may be enough, though not to spare; but as 
regards quality, embracing the ersential attributes of tact and 
temper, I do not think any one who knows will express himself 
with an overweening contidence. Many will perhaps agree with 
me that the men who can work a wire with speed and accuracy, 
without haggling over tritles here and trifles there, but with a 
judgment swift to discern and brush aside any obstacle in the path 
of transmission, are, comparatively speaking, lamentably scarce. 
The bad quality of much of the staff is, I believe, due in aw great 
measure to want of care in recruiting the service. Learners are 
enlisted with too little discrimination as to intelligence and aptitude 
for the work, and the tests by which these qualifications can alone 
be ascertained are neither sufficiently searching, nor regularly 
applied, as 1 conceive they should be, by rigorous periodical 
examination. There appears to be no process of selection, no 
survival of the fittest; but good, indifferent, and bad, ahke hang 
on tilla moral claim is established, and, to obviate hardship, a low 
standard of qualification is accepted. In this way many creep 
into the service who become a permanent drag upon it, if nota 
positive evil, drawing the pay, but unequal to the duties of a 
qualified clerk. l 
“ Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
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Without our special wonder : 


If a change be not effected in this direction, there is real danger 
of a general deterioration; and a severer method of training would 
at least have the advantage of putting, and keeping, every learner 
upon his mettle. I am alluding more particularly to the provinces : 
the schools in London appear to order these things better. 

Reasons for unpreparedness are not far to seek. Fifteen years 
have elapsed since the transfer, which measures a large space in 
the little course of human existence; but during the whole of thut 
period the telegraph service has been in a state of transition. 
Agitation, strikes, and rumours of strikes, schemes of revision and 
amalgamation, have kept it in a condition of seething perturbation 
most prejudicial to the spirit of reform; and over all has hung the 
blight of discontent. Amid the turmoil of these events, reform has 
kept in the background, and preparation which shontd have ex- 
tended gradually over several years, has been crowded spasmodi- 
cally, by the pressure of public opinion, into two. But ‘ all’s well 
that ends well,” and the authorities, in naming the first of August, 
the busiest period of the year, as the birthday of the rate, are 
putting a bold front upon the matter, and indicating in the plainest 
manner their confidence in the result. 

May we not hope that with the introduction of the new rate the 
chapter of grievances, real aud captions, will be closed, and an era 
of loyalty and contentment inaugurated? If we take an honest 
view of our situation, we must confess their is not much to complain 
of. Accidental cases of injustice there may, and will always be, in 
a world where no man is perfect and all things are unequal. But, 
taking society as a whole in this overcrowded land, and measuring 
our Jabours and our privileges, our degrees of comfort, with those 
of kindred classes, | believe the balance of comparison will be 
found not to be against us. In making these admissions, I am not 
unmindful of the tribute honourably due to those whose courage 
and exertions have contributed so largely to justify them; Lut, 
Without prejudice to really just claims which may be preferred, 


may we not all hope that when the curtain falls upon the old year, 
it will be to rise again with the new upon a period of grace? 
Tennyson bas somewhere written, most philosophically and 
beantifully,— . 
“Musing on the little lives of men, 
And how they mar that little by their feuds.” 


May the future of ‘Our Service,” so soon to enter upon a greater 
epoch, prove to be a contradiction of the: entiment, and as this is 
the season for toasts, let every one fill his glass and drink a 
generous “ Success to the Sixpenny Rate.” VETERAN, 


Editorial Notes. 


New YeEAR's GREETINGS.. We beg to thank our numerous fricnds 
in the Telegraph Service who have sent us cheering letters, wishing 
our journal success in the future, and ourselves a happy and 
prosperous New Year. We heartily return these expressions of 
good-fellowship and sympathy, and we sincerely hope that our 
efforts to advance the interests of the Telegraphists of this 
country will meet with the approbation of our supporters, in spite 
of the obstructionists of the Circumlocution Office. 


+ + + 
Tue Publishers of THE TELEGRAFHIST have decided to issue the 
Index to Vol. I. gratis. A copy will, therefore, be forwarded to 
any address on application being made to them 
+ + + 
TuE Second Edition of the ‘ Practical Telegraphist’’ is now in 
the press. In accordance with the wishes of many of our sub- 
scribers, the preliminary matter, which formed nearly half of the 
first edition of the “ Practical Telegraphist,” bas been eliminated, 
and in its place will be found all the latest technical instructions 
issued by the Department, well illustrated, and written in popular 
language. A chapter on “ Testing’’ has been added, also an illus- 
trated article on * Submarine Telegraphy.’? The book will now be 
of real value to old, as well as young, telegraphists, and we antici- 
pate a large sale for the Second Edition, which will be published 
at the modest price of half-a-crown. 
+ + + 


Tuk CAREER oF A Britisn TELEGRAPHIST.— The biographical 
sketch of Mr. G. G. Ward will be read with interest by our readers, 
many of whom are personally acquainted with the General Manager 
of the Commercial Calle Co.. Mr. G. G. Ward and two of his 
brothers belonged to the E. and I. T. Co. One of them, Mr. Fred. 
Ward, having seen much foreien service, inclading nine years in 
the Telegraph Department of the Japanese Government, rendered 

valuable aid in organising the Commercial Cable Co. After com- 
pleting the arrangements at Waterville, co. Kerry, Ireland, be has 
now taken charge of Paris. The other brother, Mr. W. A. Ward, 
was transferred in 1870, and for the last eight years he has been 
engaged on the special wire staff in Fleet-strect. 


“iterarp slotes, 
Hee 
The Dynamo: How Made and How Used. A book for amateurs. 
By S. R, Bortone. (Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co.)—This valuable 
little book is certain to command a large sale, for it gives just the 
information necessary to guide the amateur electrician in the con- 
struction of a dynamo-machine. The diagrams are so clear that 
it would be next to impossible for a person with but a limited 
knowledge of the theory to go wrong. Mr. Bottone docs not con- 
fine his chapters to the bare description of the mechanical part of 
the dynamo. He opens his subject with a popular account of the 
phenomena of electricity and magnetism, leading the reader by 
easy steps to their application in dynamo-electric machinery. The 
book is perfectly free from mathematical formule, and its pages 
can be understvod by any person of average intelligence. 
+ + + 


The Practical Telegrapher. By Lieut. James Sweet, Signal Corps 
U.S. Army. (New York: W. J. Johnston.)— This is an eminently 
practical work, written by an eminently practical man; and, 
although it is intended for American telegraplists, members of the 
English telegraph service would do well to obtain the work and 
study it closely. Electricity is the same in every country, but wo 
are bound to admit that our American cousins have taught us a great 
deal in the way of its practical applications. In the chapter on 
Testing there will b> found “not teo much algebra, but just algebra 


enough,” 
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Metropolitan L£tems, 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE, LONDON, 


Enrcrric CricKkeT Crun.—The second annual dinner of the above 
club took place on Saturday, Nov. 29, at the Clarence Hotel, Alders- 
pate-street, when about fifty sat down to a sumptuons repast. Mr. 
E. Parker occupied the chair, and Mr. W. Webb the vice-chair. 
The toasts of t“ The Queen,” and “The Controller’? (the latter 
being enthusiastically received) were given; also the “ Prosperity 
of the Club,” which has enjoyed a more than average good season, 
having played twenty-three matches, of which cleven were won, six 
lost, and six drawn, the majority of the drawn matches being in 
favour of the Electric. After the table was cleared an excellent 
programme was gone through, and a most enjoyable evening was 
brought toa close near the witching hour of midnight. 

THE © Packnam” Coxcert.—The concert for the benefit of Mr. 
Benjamin Packham, late telegraph clerk at TS, which took place at 
the South-place Institute, on the 28th ult., was the most successful 
and most gratifying effort of its kind that has ever taken place in 
connection with TS. The brilliant result reflects considerable 
credit upon the executive committee, and undoubtedly points to 
the unanimous respect with which Mr. Packham was regarded by 
the staff, who one and all, from the highest to the lowest, so cheer- 
fully contributed to bring about so eminently a satisfactory result. 
The Institute was crammed, and the actual realisation from tickets 
gold was £97. 18s., to which must be added a slight subscription 
from a few friends, which enables the committee to hand to Mr. 
Packham the handsome sum of £102. 7s. 7d. These figures speak 
for themselves, and need no further comment from us, except 
that, pleasing as the result must be to all, there is likewise 
the satisfaction of knowing that, however generous the patronage 
has been, the cause was thoroughly deserving of it. We could 
not, of course, see everyone, but, amongst others, we recog- 
nised J. J. W. Blanchard, Esq., J. W. Eames, Esq, G. Gregory, 
Esq, and A. Asking, Esq. We also were very gratified to 
see many familiar facea of ladies and gentlemen, who, though no 
longer connected with TS, graced the performance with their 
presence. ‘The concert appeared to please every one present. First, 
we must mention the visitors--the Glow-worms Glee and Musical 
Society, whose kindly services were well received; and also Miss 
Susie Nash, who created [a most favourable impression, especially 
in her second song, “A Dream of the Future.’ Miss Amy M. 
Wallbach, although suffering from a severe cold, sang with brilliant 
success. Miss Wallbach possesses what few amateurs possess—if 
she will forgive us styling her an amateur—that is, expression ; 
and itis to be lamented that she so rarely favours us with a glimpse 
of her undoubted talent. Miss Deeble also pleased the andience. 
Mr. ©. Bathurst is a great favourite, and secured a largo 
proportion of the applause; and the eame may be said 
of Mr. J. Hobday, whose concertina solos made a pleasant 
change in the evening’s programme. Mr. Fredericks made 
his début before an audience of his fellow-clerks, and, though 
slightly nervous, he scored well. He has a most promising 
voice. The best reception of the evening was given to Mr. H. 
Bloxam, whose appearance on the platform was the signal for a 
most enthusiastic greeting, and, from what we have seen of that 
gentleman’s efforts, he thoroughly deserves the popularity which 
he seems to enjoy. His humorous recitation of “The Dream of 
the Bilions Beadle” (a parady on “The Dream of Eugene Aram”) 
afforded considerable amusement. Miss Maud Purcell gave a bril- 
liant pianoforte solo, and was one of the “hits” of the evening. 
Mr. A. Sullev secured a vast amount of applause for his rendering 
of tbe thrilling Irish story of ‘‘ Shamus O’Brien,” but “ where! 
and oh, where!” did he pick up his brogue? We suspect, within 
the hearing of Bow Bells. No encores were allowed--a wise 
provision—and every one departed well pleased with the evenings 
entertainment. “TS. CORRESPONDENT. 


Probiiretal Telegraph Offires, 
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BELFAST. 


On Saturday, Nov. 15, a meeting of the branch of the Telegraph 
Clerks’ Association was held in Victoria Hall. Amongst other 
resolutions adopted by the meeting was one relating to the vexed 
question of Sunday duty in the provinces. It was urged by one 
speaker that this decided grievance should be kept prominently 
before our superiors until it is redressed. The same speaker 
pointed out that prior to the classification of 1872, Sunday duty 
throughout the service was not only paid for in full, but at an 
enbanced rate. From this it will be seen that the demand we 


make for full payment for duty performed on Sunday is by no 
means unreasonable. It is to be hoped that the authorities will 
not delay much longer in granting what is simply an act of justice. 
After some other business of the association was transacted, a 
resolution was proposed ard carried unanimously conveying to Mrs. 
Fawcett the warmest sympathy and condolence of the Belfast tele- 
graph staff in her saa bereavement. It may be added that, on 
receipt of the news of the Postmaster-Generul’s death, a telegram 
was despatched from this staff to Mrs. Fawcett, expressing sym- 
pathy in her great affliction. 

Tur announcement of Mr. Hedley V. Orr's promotion to the 
first class will be received with not a little pleasure by his many 
friends here and elsewhere, personally as well as “ telegraphically.” 


GLASGOW. 


A very largely-attended meeting of the staff was held on Friday, 
Dec 12, to decide as to the disposal of the sum accumulated from 
late-attendance fines during the past year. Mr. W. Nisbet was 
called to the chair, and explained the object of the meeting, Until 
about twelve months ago, the money accruing from this source had 


“been devoted to the maintenance of a sick benefit fand, which had 


to be abandoned owing to the falling-off in revenue consequent upon 
the greatly-improved attendance of the staff. A number of motions 
were submitted, and after considerable discussion it was resolved to 
devote the money to the creation of a fund from which grants 
should be made to members of the staff in necessitous circumstances 
through continued illness, and to such benevolent institutions as 
the Children’s Shelter, recently established by the local Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the Clyde Training Ship Cumber- 
land, &c. This fund will be distinct from the existing Local 
Charities Fund, which is maintained by annual contributions, and 
from which a sum of about £10 is vearly distributed amongst the 
following institutions :—Western, Royal, and Kye Infirmaries, Kar 
Dispensary, and Homes for Incurables, for Sick Children, and for 
Convalescents. It may be mentioned that the female staff annually 
subscribe about £10 to this fund. 


KILLARNEY. 


Mr. Jons MaAtone, for many years senior Telegraphist at Tralce, 
has been promoted to the moro responsible position of “ Telegra- 
phist-in-charge ” at Limerick Junction. Allin the *‘ old kingdom” 
who had the felicity of knowing Mr. Malone wish him a hearty 
God-speed in his new appointment. 


LIMERICK. 


Ir is with deep regret I announce the death of Mr. Andrew S. 
Kearney, telegraphist, of this office, which occurred on the 14th ult., 
after a protracted illness. The interment took place on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, when both the postal and telegraph staffs mustered 
in force, and walked after the hearse as mourners. The coflin, 
which was covered with wreaths of flowers, was borne on the 
shoulders of some of his fellow-clerks from the gates of St. Law- 
rence’s Cemetery to the mortuary chapel, and thence to its last 
resting-place. Mr. Kearney was a general favourite with the 
public, with whom he was connected at the counter for a number of 
yeara, as well as with the staff; and the large and respectable 
corteye which followed his remains to the grave testified to the 
general estimationin which the deceased was held. 

TELEPHONIC.-—The telephone system here has been altered from 
the open circuit arrangement hitherto in use, and the permanent 
current system is now worked on a plan of Mr. Preece’s with very 
successful results. Mr. W. Brown, of Mr. Preece’s staff, carried 
out the alteration without once disturbing the working of the 
Exchange. Theinstruments at Reuter’s offices are now rendered, in 
a sense, automatic, and by means of differential indicators the 
switch clerk can see when communication is being held axd when 
finished, The application of thissystem to single wires isa novelty 
arising out of Mr. Preece’s recent visit to Ireland, and, so far, the 
plan seoms to ensure prompt attention all round, and greater 
security for intercommunication, 

AT a recent meeting of the members of the local telegraph 
stall who are subscribers to the funds of Barrington’s Hospital, Mr. 
W. F. Humphries, engineering inspector of this district, was unani- 
mously selected to represent them on the board of governors of 
that institution. 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 


Drath has been very busy in our midst of late. On Oct. 14 our 
respected postmaster, Mr. John Jordison, was called hence, after a 
long illness, at the age of sixty-nine. Mr. Jordison, who was highly 
respected in the district, was known as the father of hospitals in 
the North. He was the founder of the Cottage Hospital, Norti 
Ormesby, near MI, which was one of the first of its kind in tia 
country. 
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WE have also to record the death of Mr. F. D. Chapman, Inspect- 
ing Engineer for this district, who died at the Cottage Hospital, 
North Ormesby, on Nov. 29, after a brief bnt painful illness (com- 
pression of the brain). Mr. Chapman, who was only thirty-five 
years of age, was a native of Cowes, I.W., and joined the Electric 
Telegraph Company when a boy. His first appointment was in 
London, but he was afterwards transferred to Leeds, where his 
studious habits soon drew the attention of his seniors, and he was 
raised to the engineering branch as a technical officer, which posi- 
tion he held until transferred to MI about two years ago. Those 
who knew Mr. Chapman could not help looking up to him as a man 
of sterling worth ; his jovial face and kindly word will be missed by 
many, and deep are the regrets of those who knew him to think 
that a man of his physical appeararce should be cut down at so 
short a notice. It was hoped that he would be able to pull through 
what was at first considered only temporary indisposition, but it 
was soon found that great skill and care was necessary. He was 
therefore removed tothe hospital, where he was under the special 
care of one of the sisters, a trained nurse, and the house surgeon. 
Nothing was wanting that human aid could do to save his life. At 
the funeral Leeds was represented by a deputation (Mr. Farrar and 
Mr. F. Richardson), Mr. Bosomworth representing the enginecring 
branch, whilst Mr. Holland and Mr. Williams represented MI. Mr. 
Chapman leaves a widow and five children to mourn his loss. 


PLYMOUTH. 


On Saturday, December 6, our new post-office was opened to the 
public. How much it was needed can only be estimated by a 
glance through the old one, dirty and cramped for room in every 
department. The new office, of fourteenth-century design, has 
been ‘a little over two years in building, at a cost of about £11,000, 
Situated in the basement are the battery and messengers’ rooms, 
the boiler that supplies hot water for the pipes that heat the 
counter, sorting, and instrument rooms; and the message, delivery, 
and night telegraph-oftice, connected by pneumatic-tube with the 
instrument-room. The counter (or public hall) of elegant design, 
has every convenience, both for the public and the employes. 
There are numerous places where one can go to write a telegram 
or indite a love-letter—there is plenty of room for the stretchers 
usually told in such compositions. Iere the hot-water apparatus is 
ingeniously concealed by ornamental ironwork with a marble 
top—spoken of in one of our “dailies” as a convenient 
place at which cakes and ale may be eerved. At the 
north end is the telegraph counter, aleo connected by pneumatic 
tube with the instrument-room. At the rear of the counter are 
the postmaster’s and chief clerk’s offices, with charming views of 
chimney-pots; also the sorting-room, fitted after the style of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. The luxury of working in this spacious room 
is greatly appreciated by both clerks and postmen, who for years 
have put up with inadequate accommodation in the old place. The 
same remark applies to the instrument-room, a more handsome 
apartment than the last, but which, judging by the way work has 
increased in the last ten years, that in a similar period with six- 
penny telegrams extensive alterations will be required. On the 
floor above are various offices, caretaker’s apartments, and tele- 
phone exchange, lavatories being conveniently fitted in several 
parts of the building. Although the new office is an im- 
provement on the old, yet greater satisfaction would have been 
expressed had many things (by no means trifles) been done which 
would prove more beneticial to health and comfort generally. 

IN convection with our office, ramour says that the postmaster’s 
resignation is thought of (whose loss will be greatly felt by all). 
Whether it will take placo at Christmas or after introduction of 
“ gixpennics ” is uncertain. 

PLYMOUTH telegraph staff wish their confrères a right merry 
Christmas, aud hope that the new year about to commence will be 
the jolliest ever spent. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


A MEETING of the “Sick Fund” was heid on Monday, Dec. 15, 
and amongst other r:atters of detail, it was decided to commence 
payment for sickness on Jan. 1, 1880, there being now £11. 17s. in 
hand after six months’ existence. The sick benefit will at first be 
os. a week, which amount will be increased as the society pro- 
presses, and the funds admit ; £3 will also be paid on the death of a 
member. There are now seventy-eight members enrolled, which 
number, it is expected, will be yet further increased. Copies of our 
card of rules have been asked for by Southampton and other places, 
so that we hope coon io see kindred clubs started. 


SHEFFIED. 
WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Philip Vyle, late 


Inspector for this district. Mr. Vyle had been stationed in Shef- 
field for some years, and was very much esteemed by every one 


who knew him. The faneral took place on Nov. 24, and was largely 
attended, amongst those present being the Superintendent (Mr. H. 
Foothill), Assistant-Superintendent (Mr. J. M. Dayson), and other 
members of the staff. A special service was held. Mr. Vyle was 
an ardent worker in the mission field, and his loss will be much 
felt by his associates. He leaves a widow and six young children. 


SWANSEA. 


In anticipation of the reduction of tariff, several new wires have 
already been run into our office, and a new room has also been 
added. Early next year female clerks are to be introduced into 
the office. They are at present being thoroughly initiated into all 
the mysteries. This event, together with the introduction of cheap 
telegrams, will afford some of our staff infinite satisfaction. 


Soral Notes, 


DeatH.— Mr. Walter Cross, C. in C. B.S.T. Co.’s station, Lisbon, 
died suddenly on Oct. 6 last. Mr. Cross was an “Old Electric,” 
and formerly one of Mr. C. Y. Boy’s staff at L.Y. 


CARDIFF. 


DEBATING SOCIETY.— A parliamentary debating society has been 
formed in connection with the Cardiff Postal Telegraph staff. Tho 
meetings are held on Saturday evenings, at the Railway Coffee- 
tavern, and the present membership numbers upwards of forty. 
Judging from the enthusiasm displayed, there is every prospect of 
a bright and useful future for tbe society. The first sitting was 
held on Saturday, Dec. 6, when a Qucen’s Speech was introduced 
by tbe Liberal Government. An amendment censuring the Govern- 
ment policy in Egypt was moved by the leader of the Opposition, 
but upon a division, after an interesting and animated debate, the 
amendment „was rejected, and the Government obtained a majority 
of seven. An efficient “Speaker”? has been found in one of our 
senior clerks, whose interest in matters appertaining to the welfare 
of the staff has always been a distinguishing feature. Interesting 
debates are expected during the ensuing session, and hon. members 
— whose oratorical powers are now decidedly weak— may even yet 
outshine the gifted Demosthenes of historical fume. 


GLASGOW. 


SwimMinG.—The annual business meeting was held in Whyte’s 
IIotel, Mr. MacFadyen, vice-president, in the chair. The reports 
of secretary and treasurer wero very satisfactory. The club has 
had a most successful season, the matches for the club and presi- 
dent’s prizes exciting great interest, not only amongst the members 
of the club, but amongst the staff generally. Several rules were 
altered and oflice-bearers for the ensuing year elected. The match 
for captaincy and three sub-captaincies will be swum early next 
year, and the members propose giving one or two gala exhibitions 
during the coming season. 

Snooting CLUs.—The annual general mecting of the shooting 
club was held on the l2th ult., the president, Mr. S. A. James, 
occupying the chair. The secretary’s report showed the affairs of 
the club to be in a prosperous condition, alike as regarded member- 
ship and improvement in shooting. The average score of the ten 
highest scorers in the aggregate of two scores had increased by no 
less than twenty pointe, as compared with last season, and the score 
of the winzer of the cup showed the satisfactory increase of twenty- 
one points. The treasurer reported the finances to be in a flourishing 
state. 

PresentaTion.— Mr. I. G. Stephenson having been transferred to 
EH, the members of the Engineering Staff met in the Wellington 
Café, Wellington-street, and presented him with a marble timepiece 
as a mark of esteem. Mr. Ellis, foreman mechanic, made the 
presentation, but, before doing so, referred to the changes that had 
taken place in the instruments since Mr. Stephenson entered the 
workshop thirteen years ago. At that time there were only three 
Wheatstone Auto- Receivers and three Transmitters passing through 
the shop for repairs, and at the present time the number was 
eighteen, other instruments having increased in the same ratio. 
Of course, this apparatus could only be kept in good order through 
being properly icpaired and adjusted, and he was glad to say Mr. 
Stephenson had always done his part in a most efficient and work- 
manlike manner. Mr. Stephenson was then presented wiih u 
timepiece subscribed for by the otticers of the Engineering Depart- 
ment; and the chairman hoped he would value it, not for its 
intrinsic worth, but as a token of the kindly feeling and good wishes 
that existed amongst the subscribers for his futuro prosperity in 
“ Auld Reekie.’ Mr. Stephenson made a suitable reply, and there- 
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after a most enjoyable evening was spent in the usual style, the 
company separating after singing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 


HULL. 


TuE annual meeting of the Hull Civil Service Cricket Club was 
held on Saturday, Nov. 27, in the Enquiry Room of tbe Hull 
Post Ottice, under the able presidency of B. Thrall, Esq. (chief 
clerk). The balance sheet showed that the club was in a pros- 
perous financial condition, and that last season was a fairly suc- 
cessfal one. Prizes for the best batting and bowling averages 
were awarded to Messrs. Cahill and Stubbs respectively. It was 
decided to re-engage the field at Newland. It was a matter of 
deep regret to the meeting that it was compelled to accept the 
resignation of the treasurer, Mr. J. Snowden, wo had held the 
office for about ten years, owing to a severe and lingering affliction 
which has entirely incapacitated him for work of any kind. A 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Snowden for past services, 
accompanied by expression of deep sympathy for him in hia present 
illness. The following officers were elected for the ensuing season : 
‘President, J. A. Duesbury (Postmaster) ; Vice-President, B. Thrall, 
Esq. (chief clerk); Treasurer, Mr. A. Edwards; Secretary, Mr. C. 
Croft; Captain, Mr. J. Crookes; Committee: Messrs. Crookes, 
Curtis, Heaton, Stubbs, Dickson, Shores, and Ellis. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


Tne most interesting incident of the month, from a social 
and friendly point of view, has been the formation of the Ports- 
mouth Post-ofice Rowing Club. A full meeting of those interested 
in such matters was held, and a captain (E. A. Howard), sub- 
captain (F. A. Gardner), treasurer (A. Copper), secretary (R. 
Smith), and committee appointed; rules were drawn up, and 
various resolutions passed ; chief amongst these, as far as we—the 
telegraph staff—are concerned, was one ercluding us from the 
privilege (¢) of membership. lt is only right to add that this 
insult appears to have been chiefly attributable to the junicr 
members of the staff. It comes, nevertheless, with a very bad 
grace from men for whom the telegraph service has done so much. 


SHEFFIELD. 


Birth.—On Nov. 23, the wife of Mr. M. J. McCourt of a son. 

A FEW weeks ago a travelling menagerie visited Sheffield. It 
stayed a few days, and the morning following its departure the 
platelayers on the railway a few miles from here were considerably 
astonished to find a boa-constrictor coiled round the telegraph 
wires. It measured over eight feet in length, and was quite dead 
when found, having apparently been frozen to death during the 
night. 


Correspondence, 


oe SG oe 
To the Editor of the TELEGRAPHIST. 


FIRST-CLASS OFFICES. 


Sir,—In reply to “ Equality,” I beg to say that, so far as I 
can ascertain the point, both quantity and quality, as regards 
work, go to constitute a first-class office. Here we had the 
quantity (over, not nearly, 300,000 mossages a year), together with 
duplex apparatus, for some time before the introduction of the 
“ Wheatstone,” and yet we remained second class. It was only 
after our TS wire was established that our claim to a higher rating 
was recognised. Yet I believe it is not actually necessary that the 
higher form of apparatus should go with the traffic. If the latter 
exists it ig said to bein tbe discretion of the surveyor of the dis- 
trict to recommend the othce possessing it to be made first class, 
on the ground of quantity elone. I cannot, of course, vouch for 
this, but it is said to be the case. When the office to which 
“ Equality” refers tops 300,000 transactions the superintendent 
may fairly claim a revision, which, like other revisions, will be 
framed to benefit the postal officials, who have nothing to say tothe 
work, as well as the telegraph clerks, who have. 

Mr. Baines is said to be the author of the basis of classification 
laid down for the guidance of surveyors. Perhaps some of your 
correspondents could supply the full text. 

Your LIMERICK CORRESPONDENT. 


A REAL GRIEVANCE! 


Sir,—I noticed one point in the essay written by “ Saul” in your 
recent number, and which was but briefly touched upon—t.e., the 
way in which the telegraphists at the suburban and out-stations aro 
obliged to take their meals. 


It is time that this matter was again taken up by our colleagues, 
as it is a grave question to them, especially so far as their health is 
concerned. I may say that I have a fixed duty for some time past, 
and that during that time I have not known what it is to have had 
a meal whilst on duty—without baving to bolt it, or to get up 
twenty or thirty times to attend to the public or * calls,” and I have 
had colleagues who have been so disgusted at these frequent inter- 
ruptions that they have pitched the whole of their dinner into the 
fire! Can it be wondered at that on these occasions the public, 
and the "clerk at the other end,” have somewhat a bad “quarter 
of an hour?” 

The “heads” of the department are aware of this grievance, as 
it was pointed out to them in one of the metropolitan clerks’ 
memorials during the recent agitation, but nothing has been done 
tu remedy it. 

I often think that if they were disturbed during the time they 
are taking luncheon their sufferings would be speedily alleviated, 
and perhaps those of their humbler colleagues. 

Thanking you for your endeavour to benefit the telegraphist in 
the past, and wishing you and our paper success in tho fature,—I 
am, dear sir, yours truly, “A Met. BOLTER.” 


RAILWAY TELEGRAPHISTS. 


Sir,—After reading and reflecting for some time on the remarka 
and ‘‘grievances”’ of the postal-telegraph clerk, I think a word 
from the railway clerk would not be out of place. What would the 
postal clerk say to twelve or thirteen hours’ duty, with about two 
hours’ relief for meals during the day, and the remuneration of 
perhaps £30 to £40 a vear; to say nothing of every other Sunday 
on duty without extra payment, and the prospect, if he is a ‘ good 
boy,” of a pound a week, after seven to ten years’ service? These 
facts would scarcely be credited by the outside world; but they 
can be corroborated by my fellow operators on this line. Of 
course, I am aware there is rather more strain in the postal 
service than on the iron road; but, on the whole, I am confident 
not so much as to cause the wide gulf between us that now existe, 
especially as we have to do the same amount of night duty. 

Wishing your journal the success, it undoubtedly deserves, I am, 
yours respectfully, IRON FETTERS. 


FEMALES IN THE TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 


Sir,—When the claims of women to be placed on an equality 
with the ‘“‘ lords of creation” were in some degree conceded, the 
question arose as to what positions, which had previously been 
filled entirely by men, could be taken by females; and amongst the 
first openings offered was that of clerical labour. Having proved 
themselves efficient in their new sphere, it is, perhaps, not sur- 
prising that philanthropic but non-practical people concluded that 
femalos were pre-eminently fitted for what they considered the 
light and delicate work of telegraphy. This anticipation has not, 
however, been verified by experience. 

Those who are practically acquainted with telegraphy, well know 
that the strain which a heavy circuit entails is so severe that only 
@ very small percentage of the female staff are capable of managing 
one. They also know it is a fact that very few of the female 
clerks ever attain the same proficiency in manipulation, or acquire 
so wide a knowledge of the duties of the department as male clerks 
with a similar length of service. This may be accounted for from 
the circumstance that most, if not all, girls on entering the service 
look upon their connection with it merely as a temporary means of 
subsistence until they have secured a permanent domestic position 
for themselves. 

It may be urged that the employment of females is desirable on 
the score of economy; however true this may be in the case of 
small offices with one instrument, and that not fully occupied, it 
can scarcely be said to apply to large offices, because it is not true 
economy to employ three females to do the work which could be 
performed by two males when the aggregate remuneration given 
the former is in excess of that given to the latter. 

It has been authoritatively stated that it takes five years to gain. 
average proficiency as a telegraph operator; if this be the case 
(and the statement appears to be in no way exaggerated), how 
many females remain in the service after reaching mediocrity? In 
the face of the fact that the average service of the females is under 
five years, it must be acknowledged very few indeed. 

Although it may be desirable to employ girls to attend to single 
needle and minor single current circuits, it is most certainly not to 
the advantage of the department, either on the score of economy 
or efficiency, to employ them in such large numbers as has been the 
case during recent years. Their want of acquaintance with current 
topics, politics, markets, sporting, &c., renders them more liable to 
the commission of errors. Who has not observed, again and again, 
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when there has been a glut of work subsequent to a breakdown, or 
consequent onthe oratorical effort of some political star, the females 
are calmly knitting, reading, or sewing, while the male staff are 
being pushed to their utmost extent and the superintendents aro 
looking hopelessly around for the assistance they are unable to 
obtain. 

If the employment of an undue proportion of women clerks 
cannot be shown to be to the advantage of the department, it is 
undoubtedly to the decided disadvantage of the male staff. 

Few would have the temerity, at the present day, to offer objec- 
tions to the employment of females merely because, by throwing 
open new fields of labour to women, the number of competitors in 
the straggle for life is increased; but at the same time it is only 
right that the remuneration given in a public department to males 
and females should bear some comparison with the remuncration 
given by commercial employers of labour. 

If the rates of pay of male and female telegraphists be compared 
with the salaries of males and females engaged outside of the P.O., 
it will be found that the salaries of the females are proportionately 
very much higher than that of the male clerks. The female 
members of the staff are, moreover, in the enjoyment of many 
advantages denied to the males; 
Sunday ‘duty, and it must follow. as a natural consequence, that 
tho greater the number of females employed in the telegraph 
service the greater will be the proportion of night and Sunday 
duty which the male staff are called upon to perform. As no pay- 
ment is given for Sunday work, this is no mere imaginary or senti- 
mental grievance. And if women elect to enter the same fields of 
labour as men, they should be called upon to bear their share of the 
disagreeable duties incidental to the service in which they are 
engaged. Of course, this sentiment (or rather want of gentiment) 
is opposed to the spirit of chivalry, but if women are content to 
break down the barriers which for so many ages divided the sexes, 
and enter into rivalry with man in walks of life which were formerly 
held to be fitted for the rougher sex only, they can scarcely expect 
to be treated with the same chivalric courtesy which was accorded 
to females in the “ brave days of old.” 

Undoubtedly the number of female clerks was largely increased 
during the late lamented Postmaster-General’s. term of “oftice, and, 
considering the influence he was subjected to, it can scarcely be a 
matter of surprise that he had a generous partiality for the weaker 
sex. During the time Lord John Manners was at the head of 
affairs, the expressions of opinion of practical men, like Mr. Fischer, 
the Superintendent of the Central Telegraph Office, began to bear 
fruit, and the number of females was being gradually reduced to a 
proportion commensurate with the etlicient working of the service, 
and now that a change has taken place at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, it 
will not be presumptuons to express the hope that the desires of 
the controlling officers throughout the kingdom, whose daily duties 
so eminently qualify them to form a correct opinion, may meet with 
the attention they deserve. Pons (seul. 


[Although we publish this letter, we do not endorse all our cor- 
respondent says about female telegraphists.—Ed. TEL. ] 


HOLIDAYS. 


Sig,—It will te remembered that at various offices sevcral opera- 
tors were obliged to take their annual leave in the earlier months 
of last year, owing tothe then prospective sixpenny-rate. 

Anticipating that the new scheme comes into operation, and sup- 
posed to be in thorough working order by the commencement of 
August next, I presume that the entire staff of manipulators will be 
called upon to conclude their forthcoming holidays before the 
summer has drawn to a clcse. Being myself one of those who had, 
unfortunately, to take their whole leave in the early and rainy 
season of last year, I, of course, made the best possible use I could 
of the time allowed for recuperation. but strongly hoped that I 
ehould in the year following, viz., 1885, be able to enjoy my vaca- 
tion in a more genial and invigorating atmosphere, the foundation 
of such hopes being, that the reduction would ere now have been a 
thing of the past. As, however, the date has been postponed till 
the Ist of August ensuing, it appears very probable that the holi- 
days must ayain be arranged, so as to terminate before the 
introduction. 

It is well known that senior clerks, as a rule, do not care to take 
their three weeks or month, as the case may be, in questionable 
weather, and therefore, as a consequence, the year just opening, or 
rather the first three months of it, will, without doubt, be allotted 
to those clerks who have not had such Jong service, but who, I con- 
tend, require quite as much pure air and sunshine as the oldest 
servant in the department. No one, I am saure, can object to the 
fact that in order to sustain efficiency, the standard of health mast 
be maintained, and this axiom, it is needless to say, holds good, 
equally, if not more so, to the clerk of four years’ service as to one 
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who has seen twelve or fifteen years. The life of atelegraphist is 
highly sedentary and debilitating, and, unless he can secure the 
boon of fourteen or twenty-one days leave (I admit holidays are a 
Loon) in fine and bright weather, it is but reasonable to infer that 
the leave-taker will return to the office less able to discharge his 
duties than if he had obtained them in a more bracing atmosphere. 
Now that the time is apparently fast approaching for each and 
every one to exert himself more than hitherto, I, with many othera, 
trust and believe that the Heads of the Department will device a 
plan whereby a Jarger number of operators than at present may 
enjoy their leave in the prime of the year, and thus return to their 
respective oflices greatly benefitted in health, and also with a 
greater desire to perform their duties to the best of their ability. 
~ Jan. 1, 1855. A Lover oF RECIPROCITY. 


OLD COMPANIES’ MEN. 


Sir,— Ts the present staff of British telegraphists a degenerate 
race? You do not exactly say so, but from such remarks as 
“ Another Old Companies’ Man,” “heisa Fplendid sample of the 
stuff the eld companies’ men were made of,’ &c., one would infer 
that we who were unfortuzate enough not to be born thirty years 
ago were altogether an inferior lot. 

Only about tifteen years have passed since the transfer, therc- 
fore the oldest of the Post-oftice men are not veterans in the tele- 
graph service, and consequently have not had the scme oppor- 
tunities of securing such honourable and lucrative positions as 
soine of those gentlemen of from twenty to thirty years’ expe- 
rience, who were in the old companies’ service when telegraphs 
were being erected all over the world, and British telegraphists, 
although scarce, were in great demand. 

As regards operators, I venture to state that very few old ccm- 
panies’ men at present at the instruments can compete with young 
men engaged since 1870. Still, they hold the positions at the top 
of the classes, and as there is Lo promotion for them, there is still 
less for their juniors. Look at the cable-service at home and 
abroad, where young men have scope, and you will find clerks cf 
from ten to fifteen years’ postal and cable service holding positions 
and receiving salaries which dozens of old companies’ men at 
present in the postal service can never hope to enjoy.—Yonrs, &c,, 

CONDENSER. 


Answers to Correspondents, 


a a 


Contributions from the following received too late for this 
month’s issue :— Paul Millais, Nicosia. 


Articles crowded out this month :—“ The oe Tariff,’ by 
Genesis ; “ Electricity as applied to Railways,” by S. W. W. 


Sontay.-—Your letter received. There is noreason why it should 
be published, since the contest has been abandoned. — ANGLO- 
AMERICAN NOIRÉE. We cannot insert contributions sent anony- 
monsly.—G. H. Fisox. Regret we cannot find space for physical 
society’ s reports.—OvUR MADEIRA CORRESPONDENT. Your interesting 
letter received too late for this issue. 


Tue TELEGRAPHIST IN THR FiteLD.—Cairo, Dec. £ sles 
(EH) and Shipway (MR) left Assouan by boat on Dec. 7. Their 
destination is at present uncertain, but will probably be Wady 
Ifalfa or Dongola. All the detachment are enjoying good health,— 
Tomi. T.S. 

DISCOVERY OF THE Earra Crrcuit.—When Steinheil, in 1838, was 
making some experiments on the Nürnberg Further Railroad for 
the purpose of determining whether the track could be used for 
telegraphic purposes, he noticed that the current passed from one 
of the rails to the other through the earth, and the thought occurred 
to him whether it might not be possible to use the ground itself, 
and in this way dispense with half the metallic cireuit. This 
proved to be feasible, and he was thus enabled thercafter to work 
his line with a single wire, The discovery of. Stcinheil that tho 
earth may serve as a conductor for the current is greatly regarded 
as one of the most important discoveries in the art of electric tele- 
graphy ever made, and it is one which has contributed very largely 
towards the extensive development of telegraphie lines. It is not 
easy to determine whether the earth really conveys the current in 
the manner of an ordinary conductor from one station to another, 
or whether it should be regarded merely as a reservoir into which 
the electricities of the battery pass. —‘ Prescott’s Electric Tele- 
graph.” 
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A SAD STORY. 
By THE EDITOR. 


OR some time past fiction in our columns has been conspicuous 
by its absence. Influenced by a large number of subscribers 
and friends in the Telegraph Service, we have agreed to allow the 
Prize Essays to occupy the space formerly allotted to the writers 
of fiction, and we believe that the change has proved beneficial. This 
month, however, the columns reserved for ELEKTRON’s articles are 
used for another story—not fiction this time, but a short chapter 
from the book of real life—a picture of long-sustained suffering—a 
simple tale, truly, but one that will touch the tender chords of 
sympathy in the breast of every reader of this journal, or else our 
knowledye of human-nature is altogether wrong. 

A few years ago a telegraphist belonging to the Royal Engineers 
was located at one of the most beaut:fnl waterivg-places in the 
West of England. At a short distance from this lovely spot there 
lived a young lady, who was engaged as telegraph clerk at the 
village post-office. An intimacy sprang up between the two, and 
it was a case of the old, cid story—moditied a littie by the employ- 
ment of Cupid’s fleetest messenger, ‘‘the wonder-working wire.” 
For some time everything was couleur de rose; they were thrifty 
young people, and they decided to wait until they were in a position 
to marry. Having implicit confidence in each other they were 
happy, and, when they couldn't meet, they did as hundreds of our 
friends have done before them, they courted by wire; and we can 
easily believe that the clicking of their needles sounded to them far 
sweeter than the most delightful melody ever composed! Time 
wore on, but the young engineer began to feel symptoms of failing 
health. He was not able to rush off to Madeira or take a voyage to 
the Antipodes. He had to earn his daily bread, and he must either 
work, work, work, or lose the bright future he had mapped out for 
himself—and her. 

He was removed to London, and for some time engaged at one 
of the bury district offices. After a long courtship, he was united 
to his faithful friend, who gave up her appointment in the country, 
and vowed to love and cherish him until the end of the chapter. 

The insidious disease from which he was suffering made itself 
apparent from time to time. Whether this marriage was a wise 
step, considering his delicate condition, we do not intend to deter- 
mine. Tie subject of this story is best able to judge, and we 
leave it for those persons who are so constituted that they can live 
like a hermit to throw the stones. Nearly two years ago this poor 
fellow accepted an engagement at the Shepherd’s-bush Post-ottice, 
where he gave the greatest eatisfaction. By dint of scraping, pinch- 
ing, and strict sobriety, the young couple managed to get together 
a nice little home; and, buoyed up by hope—where should we all 
be without hope *—they still believed that the bright future they 
had pictured in Devonshire was not beyond their reach. 

“ Man proposes, but God disposes.” In spite of all his struggling 
against sickness, his long-sustained fortitude, and his hopeful 
nature, he got worse and worse. He did not give up. How could 
he? If he had stopped work, his wages would have stopped, and 


soon the wolf would have appeared at his door. Persons who fre- 
quented the post-oftice were pained to see him hammering for 
twelve hours per diem at a busy circuit, coughing violently nearly 
all the time. Every day, for nearly a year, we have expected to 
hear of his tinal breakdown, and, when the news came that he was 
no longer able to stand at his instrument, we marvelled how he 
could have held out so long. lt was just before Christmas, the 
time when the majority of our readers were speculating upon enjoy- 
ment, that Frederick Wells was conveyed home. A kind-hearted 
lady, who frequented the post-office, could bear the sight of the 
poor fellow vainly fighting his enemy no longer. She begged her 
doctor to see him. By the side of the instrument the interview 
took place, and shortly afterwards Mr. Wells was at home aud in bed, 
where he has remained ever since. 

When his employment was lost we felt anxious to know how this 
unfortunate young couple now intended to live. The answer to our 
message was, “The furniture must be sold to buy food and pay 
current expenses.” Here was a man ina dreadful condition. He 
had worked until he had reached death’s door, and his little home 
was to go for less than a fifth of its value, to enable himself and 
his wife to live. Wecould not allow this to happen without a des- 
perate attempt being made to prevent it. We lost no time in 
appealing to the profession, first in the western district, and then 
outside it. The appeal was answered without a moment's unne- 
cessary delay. Many telegraph clerks in receipt of small salaries 
sent us as much as ten shillings each. Postal clerks in some offices 
helped to swell the lists. The result of our appeal so far has more 
than realised our expectations. In London, the clerks at the branch 
ottices subscribed liberally and without hesitation. Several railway 
men sent their mites, and many kind-hearted provincials have 
already come to the fore. 

The refusals have been few. Twochurls sent back the lists 
(postage to pay), and one, a woman, insulted us into the bargain. 
We will not expose these creatures, for fear their fellow-clerks 
might feel uncomfortable in their society ever afterwards. We 
bave found so much goodness in the profession that we can afford 
to gaze upon the cloven hoof, when it is shown, without being 
upset. We take this opportunity of sincerely thanking the clerks 
of Great Britain for the generous manner in which they have 
dealt with ‘“ Tue TELEGRAPHIST’s appeal” on behalf of poor Mr. 
Wells, who also desires us to convey to our readers his warmest 
gratitude. He is still in a very critical condition, and it will be 
many months before he can work, if he can be cured. We shall 
want a lot of money to keep him in comfort until he is well and 
strong again. In addition to rent, food, and ordinary household 
expenses there are many heavy items connected with the sick 
chamber. 

In so short a time it has been impossible to send letters to every 
office, and as we feel that there are still many kind-hearted friends 
in the Cable, Postal, and Railway Service who would like to help 
us, we shall keep the list open until Feb. 20, when it will be finally 
closed. There are many persons who, because they cannot afford 
to give a big sum, fecl ashamed to send a trifle. Give only what 
you can afford, and not one farthing more; and if you have to do 
without some little luxury for a day or two, the satisfaction that 
you have helped to save a deserving young couple from poverty 
and despair will, we are certain, amply repay you. 


TELEGRAPHY OF THE PAST. 


A COMPARISON., 


is OTICE from the Electric Telegraph Company.—On and after 

the llth day of March next, the maximum charge for every 
twenty words, for any distance, will be 10s. Thus, for all distances 
exceeding 280 miles (now charged above 10s.) the future charge 
will be, for twenty words and under, 10s., and an addition of one 
half the above charge for each ten words, or fraction of ten words 
additional.— (Dated) 20th Feby., 1850.” 

Such was the boon conferred by the Electric Telegraph Com- — 
pany upon the British public in February, 1850; and now that we 
are about to have a sixpenny rate for the same distance, I thought 
a few particulars as to how it used to be done might prove interest- 
ing to a few of the telegraphists of the present day. 

It must be borne in mind that at this time the operations of the 
Electric Telegraph Company were contined tothe United Kingdom. 
Submarine cables there were none. Messagesto and from Ireland, 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands were conveyed by mail-boats 
between certain points, then handed in to the telegraph office for 
purpose of being forwarded by telegraph to their destination ; 
parcels of news and telegrams being accepted by the mail boats 
within 20 minutes of their booked time for sailing. 
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The rate of charges for the forwarding of messages by telegraph 
were as follows :— 

ld. per mile for the first 50 miles. 
4d. second 30 miles. 
4d. 3 » any distance beyond 100 miles. 

No charge less than 2s. 6]. 

How would counter-clerks of the present day like to find out the 
charge from such a scale? Find the rate from Bristol to Paisley 
for sixty-three words. 

The following will show a few of the rates for twenty words, 
address included :—* 
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To those who have not had the pleasure of seeing, and especially 
of working, the double needle (for it was, without doubt, a glorious 
old instrument), it will have to be explained that the engraving 
represents one of the old “John Wesley Chapel” type. It was 


considered necessary at that time to call the clerk's attention by 
an alarum. This was contained within the small ‘‘head” piece. _ 

When any station required to call the attention of ‘another, he 
commenced to call in the ordinary way. This set the bell ringing. 
On the clerk answering, he would turn tho handle shown on the 
side of tbe instrument, thereby cutting out the bell, and, of course, 
stopping its din. 
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s.d] s d.;s.d. e.d. 8.d.|s. a s.d.8.c.js.d.8.d. a.d. 8. d.'8.d. s.d. 8. d., 8. d.l s.d. 8. d.: 8. d. s.d. 8. d. 
London ...... 66/46 40 7013 0146 76 968676 86 8610670 7056806 566670 9¢ London. 
Birmingham...|7 0 76 3611 6120 464/76 666066569680 46 26556 80,60 86 7 (| Birmingham. 
Cambridge ...... 66 6 613 013 6 86/86/8076 9690100 46 66 66 76 70 46 60 8 6 Cambridge. 
Colchester ...... 8 Ul4 U15 0 &§ 010696 869696116 76 66 709070 96 8 610 Colchester. 
Derby ..........006.. 10 GL 6 60 6650 40 70 66 80 76 26 40 40 86 46 BO 6 CO Derby. 
Edinburgh ......... 4012 6 969611 611 0100 7 013 610 611 6 9 G15 (L1 614 0 8 6f Edinburgh. 
Glasgow ............ 13 010 GLO 612 611 6l1 O 7 614 611 612 610 615 G12 615 0 9 Glasgow. 
Gloucester ......... 867670767096 90 66 567090 70 96 8 C Gloucester. 
Halk a an [467670667010070 765011670100 4 0f Hual. 
Leeds .................. 66 60 4670 90606 66 36100 70 96 3 Of Leeds. 
Lincoln ..............: 807690 80 30 5660 90 66 86 7 0f Lincoln. 
Liverpool ............... ' 26 80106 76 70 6610060 80106 6 6| Liverpool. 
Manchester ............ 7610070 66 5 610 0, 8 010 0 5 0f Manchester. 
Newcastle ............... 1108090 70126 9011 6 5 Of Newcastle. 
Norwich.................. 76 76,86 86 60 26 9 6 Norwich. 
Nottingham ............. 40,46 86 46 80 6 & Nottingham. 
Rugby ............. areis 6076 46 76 7 OF Rugby. 
Sheffield .................. 96 6690 +4 6 Sheffield. ` 
Southampton.,.............. 8 0 9 010 & Southampton. 
Stamford 6 6 7 @ Stamford. 
Yarmouth 0 eia 9 C Yarmouth. 
York... York. 


lt will be observed that to send a message of twenty words— 
Southampton to Glasgow, cost 15s. 6d.; Leeds to London, 8s. Gd. ; 
London to Glasgow, l4s.; Derby to Nottingham, 2s. Gd. 

Railway stations were generally adorned (:) with the telegraph- 
office; hence it is, I suppose, why so many illiterate persons 
proceed to railway stations even nowadays for the purpose of 
sending a ‘‘talygraft’’ message. 

With regard to the instruments, ‘‘ Double Needles” were the 
order of the day. The Electric Telegraph Company were incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament, passed June 18, 1846. In 1850 
(3$ years) their operations had extended over a district of 2,225 
miles; they had erected 482 Double-needle and 86 Single-needle 
instruments. Bain’s printing telegraph had been in use a short 
time (1850) between London and Birmingham. Others, too, were 
in use, but it will suffice to refer to that class must used. London 
was well sapplied with five offices. The central offices was Loth- 
bury, the General Post Office (St. Martin’s-le-Grand). Branch 
offices were provided at Euston Station (London and North-Western 
Railway), Shoreditch Station (Eastern Counties Railway), Waterl.o 
seed (South-Western Railway), and the Great Western Officer, 
Strand. 

Sheffield was then a branch station from Rotherham, and the 
office was on the station situated in T’ Wicker (The Wicker), Mid- 
land Railway. 

The accompanying sketches of the double and single needle re- 
quire little explanation to the old hands, who will, no doubt, 
Pet as the mode of vigorously giving that much-abused signal 
ac Q.” 

The Morse alphabet was not then in use on S.N.’s. 

* An addition of one-half of the above charges for each ten 
words, or fractional part of ten words, additional. Four cyphers 
or private signals were reckoned and charged as equivalent to 
twenty words. Charge for messenger, ls. per mile. Special and 
express messengers, horse or cab-hire, according to time or 
distance. 


Prior to 1848, both the ivory stops and the coil were fixtures. 
When the “ deflections” began to show themselves, there was some 
head-scratching went off; however, Mr. Walker, the supt. of the 
S.-E. Railway, to remove this stopping of business, had a groove (as 
shown) cut in instrument face, and fixed the studs or stops on a 
movable disc behind this groove--the movements were controlled 
by the small button shown between the instrument handles. To 
avoid ringing the bells at all stations in circnit, intermediate 
stations were fitted with a switch (shown under the instrument) ; 
by its use the current could be sent either north or south, as 
required. The alphabet was formed as follows :— Letters A to G 
were formed by the left handle (called the stop E side), letters H 
to P by the right handle (called the H.N. side), remaining letters 
by both handles. 

The following will make it clear :— 


Beats to Left. Beats to Right. On the 

\ WA Vv Voi i fi 

Stop A B C D E F G Left-hand dial. 

H I K L M N O P Right ,, _,, 

R 8 T U Vw x Y Both dials. 
QA Z V n» o» 


The rate of signalling was much slower, as compared with 
present rate. Twenty words per minute was considered a very 
good performance. 

The following is an extract from a small work published in 1850. 
The writer says :— 

“The following list of six despatches, worked up during the 
week ending, Aug. 4, 1849, may be taken as an illustration :— 

36t words averaged 13} words per minute. 


166 ” 7 8ł ” 9 
383 25 143 j a 
447 ” 99 17 39 29 
101 99 ” 203 39 79 
288 ; 17 > 


, ” 19 
“ From twelve to fifteen words per minute has become a very 
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Single-Needle Instrument. 


ordinary rate, seventeen or eighteen words is of very common 
occurrence, and even twenty words. Indeed, when all is well, 
and insulation good, seventeen or eighteen words will doubtless be the 
average.” 

Further, it is recorded that on Dec. 11, 1849, to the great astonish- 
ment of the merchants and bankers of Paris, three gentlemen 
appeared on ’change in that city at 1.30 p.m., having with them 150 
copies of the Times, printed and published in London on the morn- 
ing of the self-samo day, and not only did the Times contain the 
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_ the plam-pudding, 


news up to noon of the previous day, but actually the closing prices — 


of the Paris Bourse for the previous evening. 

The Electric Telegraph contributed in no small degree towards 
the accomplishment of this feat. The despatch of 324 words was 
landed by mail-boat at Dover and immediately handed in to the 
telegraph-office, at 1.8 a.m. This dispatch was got off in the short 
space of 18 min. (averaging 17% per min.) —(‘‘ Wheatstone News, 
you're wanted’’)—and was delivered at the Times office at 
1.40 a.m. 

This will probably suffice to give some idea as to how it used to 
be done, without further encroachment upon valuable space, 


THE TELEGRAPHIST IN THE FIELD. 


CHRISTMAS AT ASSOUAN. 


ERHAPS our friends in the ‘Ould Counthry ” would like to 
know how we spent Christmas at Assouan. 
Preparations were made carly in the week for the customary plum- 


S Land of the Nile.” 


pudding, which every patriotic Briton considers it his duty to dose » 


himself with on this joyful occasion. 

The seasonable weather of our native land was conspicuous by 
its absence (as the penny-a-liners say). In place of snow and 
frost we had sunstine and flies. The proceedings of the day were 
commenced by a plunge in the Nile, despite the mythical crocodile, 
often talked of but never visible. 

This morning our mounted messenger put in appearance at the 
office in what is vulgarly known as a very “ how-came-you-so”’ 
condition, and for a change gravely seated himself on the saddle, 
with his face toward the horse’s tail. Finding this new system of 
riding a little inconvenient he wisely dismounted, and getting on 
in the ordinary way, moved off to deliver his telegram at a pace 
which in a funeral procession would have been regarded as sin- 
gularly appropriate. 

At one o'clock the roast beef was ushered in, and the serious 
business of the day commenced. After giving this a severe fright, 
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whose construction had afforded material for the 
previous week’s conversation, was brought forward in the lid of the 
camp-kettle, and saluted by three hearty cheers, which brought 
the wondering Arabs from their surrounding hovels. 

The pudding was pronounced a gigantic success, and in every 
way did our cook great credit. In the evening we again collected 
sround the festive board, which was adorned by variously-labelled 
bottles, aud, with the assistance of a couple of boxes of cigars and 
a few songs, a most enjoyable evening was spent. We all retired 
at a respectable hour, thus concluding our first Christmas in the 
“Bar or EW.” 


ae ———— ne ee 


OUR OLD TELEGRAPHISTS. 
FIFTH LIST. 

Alckin, G., Supervising Office, Liverpool, joined E. and I. M. Co. 
1854, Dublin. 

Barnarp, F., Assist. Supt. Edinburgh, entered E. and I. T. Co.’s 
Clearing House 1863. Transferred to Edinburgh 1867. 

Botton, Jno., entered Magnetic Co. at Glasgow Jan., 1854, 
C. in C., Leith, Nov., 1863; appointed to present position, Assist. 


| Supt., Edinburgh, 1876. 


Carr, Rostnsox, entered the E. and I. T. Co. at Dewsbury Aug., 
1864. Transferred to Postal Telegraphs 1870; present position, 
Postal and Telegraph Clerk. 

CHAWNER, H., of B. and I. M. T. Co., joined 1858, Parsonstown, 
Limerick Junction, Roscrea, Blackpool, Cork, Ballybrophy ; now in 
Tullamore twenty-two years. 

Cook, H., Assist. Supt. Liverpool, joined E. and I. T. Co. at Staf- 
ford, 1853. è 

FIELDING, J., late E. and I. T. Co., Leicester ; present position, C. 
in C. Leeds (Mid. Rly). 

Hawkins, James, late B. and I. M. T. Co., now Supt. Postal 
Telegraphs, Cork. 

HoLpsworTtH, J. G., entered B. and I. M. T. Co. at Sunderland, 
1861; at Stockton-on-Tees, 1863; South Shields, 1864; Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, 1865; Sunderland, 1866. Transferred to Postal Telegraphs, 
1870, and removed to Newcastle-on-Tyne same year ; appointed to 
present, position Inspector, Engineering Dept., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
1883. 

Hwumbte, G., entered E. and I. T. Co., 1853, at Malton; at Selby, 
1854; Malton, 1855 ; Berwick-on-Tweed, 1859; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
1860. Transferred to Postal Telegraphs, 1870; and appointed same 
year to present position, Inspector Engineering Dept., Newcastle- 


on-Tyne. 
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Istey, G., Supervising Officer, Liverpool, entered E. and I. T. 
Co., May, 1850 ; Brandon, Suffolk. 

LAMBURN, W. H., entered Tvulegraph Dept. L. B. & S. C. Rly., 
1858; joined E. & I. T. Co., 1866; transferred to Post-ofħice, 1870; 
present position C. in C., Gresham- street, E.C. 

NOTTINGHAM, C., Supervising Otticer, Liverpool ; entered E. & I.T. 
Co., Manchester, 1859; joined U. K., 18563; transferred to P.O. at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1870. 

Puitties, J., Assist. Supt. Edinburgh; entered E. & I. T. Co. at 
Carlisle, 1863; transferred to Edinburgh, 1869. 

THompson, H., entered E. & I. T. Co. in 1854, in his twelfth year, 
at Newcastle, as messenger; clerk same year at Sunderland; 
Stirling, in 18560; Greenock, 1865 ; Glasgow, 1866; Edinburgh, 
1870; where he is still located as Assist. Nupt. 

Watson, P. ; entered E. & I. T. Co. at Edinburgh, 1858; present 
position, Assist. Supt. there. 

WreEks, WM., London District Co., 1861; transferred February, 
1870; accepted vacancy at Reading, November, 1871; present 
position, Supervising Otlicer, Telegraph Dept., Reading. 

West, T. J., joined E. & I. T. Co., May, 1865, Hull; at Selby, October, 
1865 ; at York, May, 1866; at Goole, June, 1807 ; ‘at Hnll, February, 
1868 ; transferred to P.O, 1870; appointed to present position as 
Inspector, Engineering Dept., Newcastle-on-Tyne, January, 1882. 

West., WM., joined E. & I. T. Co., at York, 1566; to Howden, 
Yorkshire, 1867 ; to Northallerton, 1860; transferred to P.O., 1870; 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1871; to Glasgow, 1572; joined Direct 
United States, Torbay, Nova Scotia, 1874; joined Western Brazilian 
Co., Bahia, Brazil, 1878; returned, after having had Yellow Jack; 
joined French Atlantic Cable Co., St. Pierre, Newfoundland, 1879; 
joined Mexican Cable Co., La Yola, Santa Cruz, Ist. de Tehuantepec, 
1883. 


OCEAN TELEGRAPHY. 


By “ OrD ELECTRIC.” 
(Continued from page 19, Vol. 11.) 


5. HE system of fibres for multiplying the actual motion of the 

suspended coil is as follows. In front of the suspended 
coil, Fig. 4, and at a distance of about an inch from it is tixed a 
frame consisting of two depending arms, one of which has a ten- 
dency to spring outwards. They are pierced with a fine hole near 
their extremities : through these holes is passed a silk thread upou 
which has been previously threaded a small plate of aluminium. 
This plate occupies a position opposite the right-hand top corner 
of the suspended coil and between the depending arms. The thread 
between the arms is stretched tight by the outward springing 
tendency of one of them, and when secured at each end forms 
a fulcrum for a small wooden lever which is athxed to the 
aluminium plate at its centre of gravity, the lower end of it 
being slightly weighted as shown at w, in Fig. 4. A short 
distance above the cross-thread fulcrum a fibre is attached 
to the lever at one end and the corner of the suspended coil 
at the other end; above this point of attachment to the lever 
w another fibre is fixed near the upper end of the lever, 
and the other end of this fibre is attached to the “cradle” to 
which the syphon is fixed and below the cross-wire fulcrum /, l’, in 
Fig. 7. At the back corner of the suspended coil is another fibre, 
attached also to a very weak adjustable spring at o, for regulating 
finely the tension upon the fibres, which can be approximated by 
the adjustable frame and clamping-screw j, and finished by the 
micrometer-screw n. 

The whole arrangement of these fibres is clearly shown in 
Fig. 4; and it will be seen that the lever w belongs to the third 
order of levers, where the power exceeds the load, a kind of lever 
which is only used when it is required to move a small weight (t.e., 
the siphon) through a greater distance than it would be convenient 
to move the power (i.e., in this instance the suspended coil) ; the 
object of such a lever being speed of action rather than force. By 
thig means the motion at the point of the siphon, where the register 
is recorded, is made thirty or forty times greater than that of the 
coil itself. 

6. The electro-magnetic mill, driven by means of a tray battery 
similar to that already described, serves a donble purpose—that of 
giving motion to the paper slip, and that of electrifying the ink in 
the reservoir. 

A decagonal cam is fixed to the axis of a revolving puddle-wheel, 
and is go arranged that when the flat portions of the cam pass 
under a pin attached to a spring, the tray battery circuit is closed 
through the coils of an electro-magnet in the base of the mill; and 
when the angles of the cam pass under the pin, it is lifted and the 
circuit is broken. This paddle-wheeil has ten soft-iron paddles tixed 
to a central disc of ebonite, through the centre of which the axle 


_passes; the latter rests at its extremities upon the peripheries of 


rollers revolving in oil-tanks, sa as to reduce the friction to a mini- 
mum. The poles of the electro-magnet are brought flush with the 
upper surface of the base of the mill, and are underneath, and in 
close proximity to the bottom soft-iron paddle. The time of making 
contact by means of the cam is so regulated that it enables the 
electro-magnet to attract a paddle, and the time of breaking contact 
is such that it allows that paddle to pass by and another to approach, 
in time to be in its turn attracted. Thus the ten paddles or arma- 
tures are attracted consecutively, and a continuous revolution is 
maintained. On the axle is a small pullev-groove, which, by means 
of a cord, revolves a wooden drum on the end of an axle, which 
carries on its other end a series of speed pulleys; these, by 
another cord, give motion to the paper-wheels which draw the 
piper from off the drum and over a plate in front of the siphon. 

The manner in which the ink is left electrified will be understood 
by reference to the opposite diagram, Fig. 9. Each of the ten 
paddles is joined toa pin, and four of them make contact simul- 
tancously with four springs supported in such a position that while 
a iB joined to the upper insulated inductor, I is in contact with one 
pin, a’ joined to the lower uninsulated inductor I’, and carth is in 
contact with the opposite one, and while b is in contact with the 
pin connected to c under cover of I, b’ is in contact with the pin 
joined toc’; b and b being metallically connected by the cross 
bent arm, but insulated from the base. The inductors I and I’ 
extend the whole length of the paddles, and are nearly semicircular. 
As the paddles revolve, all the ten pins are brought into contact 
successively with each of the four springs. 

The inductors and paddles are thickly-coated with shellac var- 
nish, to prevent the sparks from crossing the air space between 
them. 

The insulated inductor I, and the spring a, take up a very feeble 
charge of (say) + electricity from the atmosphere, the mill is set in 
motion; the opposite paddles, c and c’, are joined by b and b’ when 
the pins touch the springs. The+charge on I attracts a—charge to 
c, and repels + to c’. When c reaches a’ its — goes to earth, while 
c’ gives up its + toaand I, thus increasing the charge on I, and 
its effect on the succeeding paddles. 

This process goes on repeating itself as long as the mill revolves 
and the insulation of the various parts remains perfect. 

A connection is made with the inductor, and conveniently 
brought over a small indnction-plate, i, by means of a rod. This 
plate is in connection with the ink-tank. The distance between 
the point of the rod and the surface of the plate can be regulated 
at will. Sometimes it is found advantageous to connect the rod 
and the plate by means of a semi-conductor, such as a piece of 
cardboard, millboard-paper, hard, medium, or soft wood, accord- 
ing to the state of the atmosphere and the ability of the mill to 
generate electricity. When the generation is feeble or the air very 
moist, sometimes one and sometimes another of these expedients 
will prove successful when an air-space between the rod and the 
plate would entirely fail to produce the ink-mark on the paper. 
When the electrification is good, the siphon will be seen to be in 
rapid vibration at its lower extremity, spurting minute dots of ink 
on the paper. 

The upper inductor (1) communicates positive electricity to the 
ink at the point of the siphon in close proximity to, but not touch- 
ing, the paper ; the lower inductor (1’) is connected electrically to 
the plate over which the paper is drawn, and to this is communi- 
cated negative electricity; the paper comes between these two 
opposite charges, and the ink is not only drawn from the tank by 
the capillary action uf the siphon, but is projected from it in a 
serics of small particles of ink which, when following each other 
very closely, form an apparently continuous linc on the paper ; but 
which, when the siphon travels quickly across the paper, is seen 
clearly to be composed of a series of minute dots. The necessity 
for the siphon marking the paper without touching it lies in the 
fact that the slightest friction upon the paper would destroy 
entirely the record of such feeble signals. 

On shorter cables and with a much higher battery-power the 
siphon might be allowed to mark the paper directly without the 
necessity for clectrifying the ink. In this case, the form of the 
siphon recorder is greatly simplitied, and can be made much more 
compactly ; in fact, it need not occupy more space than an ordinary 
Morse instrument or ink-writer. 

The wire of the suspended coil (Fig. 3) is joined up by means of 
the terminals A B to the working condenser in the receiving 
circuit on one side, and to earth on the other side. It thus takes 
the place of the mirror galvanometer in Fig. 1 for ordinary working. 
The passage of the current from the cable through the coil makes 
it a temporary, but very feeble, magnet, and this is acted upon by 
the powerful electro-magnet, and motion is given to the coil; the 
coil communicates the motion, through the series of fibres and 
levers, to the siphon, and the ink projected from the siphon marks 
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the motions of the siphon on the paper. Signals above the zero 
line represent the dots, and those below the zero line the dashes of 
the Morse alphabet; but as a double key is used for sending the 
reversed currents, all the signals are of the same length, and not 
long and short, as on the Jand-line Morse. In this they closely 
resemble the Bright’s Bell system. 


Fig. 9. 


At one time it was considered advantageous to keep a record of 
the signals sen? as well as those received for purposes of reference, 
and the form of switch supplied with the Recorder is designed for 
that purpose. Its construction and mode of connection is repre- 
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- J. Holford, Ware, Herts. 


sented in the following diagram. Shuntsare added tothe Recorder ` 
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Sbunts are also added to the Recorder between the terminals A 
and B of the suspended coil for reducing its sensitiveness; but 
these may be dispensed with, as it is preferable to reduce the 
sending power at the distant station if signals are too strong, or 
the large electro-magnet coils can be drawn farther out from the 


_ suspended coil. 


(To be continued.) 


THE WEST LONDON SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 
AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
ENGINEERING DIVISION. 


CHEMICAL ACTION oF BATTERIES, ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM, 
WHEATSTONE BRIDGE IN THEORY AND PRACTICE :— First Pupil: Mr. 
Second Pupil: Mr. A. Beddoe, Hereford. 
Third Pupil: Mr. E. Thorpe, Tunbridge Wells. 

MECHANICAL BRANCH, CoMPRISING TCRNING AND BRAss FINISHING. 
—Mr. J. Holford and Mr. E. Thorpe, for good workmanship. 


Pre Cssap. 


FEMALES IN THE TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 


GREAT deal has been said and written, and a great deal more 
thought, I know, by some male telegraph clerks, about the 
incapacity and general uselessness of girls as telegraphists. It is 
principally through their means, I fear, that at least a portion of 
the general public have become imbued with the same impression 
regarding us. 

‘“‘A Government Telegraph Clerk,” in an article published a short 
time ago in the Civil Service Gazette, and afterwards copied into the 
TELEGRAPHIST, thought fit to speak hardly of our inefficiency, even 
quoting Latin on the subject, and many others have been still more 
severe upon us, though they have not all appealed to the dead lan- 
guages in support of their statements, feeling it, perhaps, unwise 
to venture beyond their depth in unknown waters. 


Receiving Station 


Fig. 10. 


for this purpose. In practice, this said record is not to bo relied 
upon, it being obtained from a feeble current shunted from the 
sending current, and it will frequently happen that light contacts 
which fai) to reach the distant station will be duly recorded as 
sent. 


Now, I am sure that though our gentlemen friends in the service 
(and they are many) have not troubled to refute the sweeping 
assertions made in our disfavour, yet, if a} pealed to, they would 
frankly admit that many of us can work to them on good circuits 
satisfactorily, and that a lot of things said about our incapacity are 
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exaggerations. 
the department, but nothing is said by our opponents of those of 
their own sex who are endowed with the same unenviable charac- 
teristics. 

Pons (Fli, for instance (I don’t know him by his classical nom-de- 
plume, possibly his real name is as commonplace as my own), wrote 
to the ‘TELEGRAPHIST last month a one-sided and would-be scathing 
letter which ought to have utterly crushed all female telegraphists. 
Very likely he has been expecting to hear of our resigning in a 
body. But it was so plain that he was suffering badly at the time 
from Christmassy indigestion, that we all felt very sorry for him, 
and hope he is well by this time. 

‘A Government Telegraph Clerk” endeavours to show that, 
while the girls in an oftice are calmly “reading or knitting,” the 
juvenile prodigies of his own sex aro “endeavouring in every 
possible way to gain a knowledge of their craft.” Now, this 
edifying picture is somewhat imaginative, as our informant seems 
to see. Ile therefore adds, as a saving clause, “those boys, at 
least, who are worth anything.” The inference is, that a large 
proportion of them are not worth anything, for the attribute of 
avidity for self-improvement with which these lads are credited is, 
l venture to think, more the exception than the rule. I know 
many of them take things remarkably easy. 

1 have read somewhere of a certain class of persons described as 
the “ineffective type.” ‘That expression would admirably apply to 
the intellectual capacity of many telegraph beginners. I am sure 
the ‘‘ineffective type” is widely known in our offices, and is far 
from being contined to the female learners. The young genius, for 
instance, who received a message, which he interpreted thus, 
“ Please send planks for oak waistcoats,” can scarcely be termed a 
star, though a specimen of the masculine learner. 

If the Department would appoint only those learners of both 
acxcs who show themselves adapted for the employment, it would 
be an advantage to the Service, the public generally, and the 
novices themselves. A number of those to whom telegraph work— 
in fact, any kind of work—is uncongenial, would be spared the 
Department, and the rejected ones could find other spheres of 
usefulness, or uselessness, in which to shine. 

But, as “ Veteran” observes in his clever essay in last month’s 
TELEGRAPHIST, “in the choice of telegraph learners there appears 
to be no process of selection, no survival of the fittest; but good, 
indifferent, and bad alike hang on till a inoral claim is established.” 

lt is on the other hand asserted that, ‘ while the lads rapidly get 
on, the girls remain slow and never sure’’—a withering remark, 
which, however, is a mere statement, not a fact. There are plenty 
of good female clerks who are brilliant proofs to the contrary ; 
though in offices where the men, on account of their sex, are ex- 
pected todo the “lion's snare’ of the work, the girls, not being so 
much called upon, cannot be expected to progress with equal 
rapidity. 

l believe it is true that in some cases two female clerks are ap- 
pointed where one male clerk would be considered sutticient. I 
want to be fair, so I do not ignore the fact. But I say emphatically 
that is not the fault of the girls themselves, who, if given to under- 
stand that an equal share of work was expected of them, would 
make themselves capable of doing it. 

It is argued in our disfavour that girls only resort to telegraphy 
as a means of procuring pin-money, and that therefore the salaries 
are frittered away on us which should be paid to male clerks. 
Though in some instances this is so, I do not believe it is the rule. 
Very many of us have no other resources, and depend solely upon 
our remuneration as a means of subsistence. 

Our opponents quite ignore the fact that there are fenile tele- 
graphists who have a love for their profession, and who, far from 
merely sitting at a minor single current circuit to read or sew, as 
is represented, make it their aim to compete successfully with their 
fellow male clerks. ‘lo these it is a source of gratification that 
they are able to “take on” any cct. in their different offices. In 
casc of a breakdown, or any source of extra work, I think I may 
hazard the opinion that there are good clerkesses who are relied on 
almost as much as those whom *‘ Mrs. Brown” terms the “‘ mas- 
kelin sect,” though I know it is a favourite argument against us, 
that the work on a busy circuit is such as girls are physically in- 
capable of. We maintain, on the contrary, that no great muscular 
exertion is necessary for the performance of instrument work, and 
that, given equal opportunities with the male element of becoming 
proficient, we are then quite able to bear the strain of work on a 
busy wire. 

“ Pons (Eli ” accuses us of “breaking down the barriers that 
have for ages divided the sexes,” and of ‘entering into rivalry 
with man.” Now, dear Mr. Pons, I shouldn’t mind suffering from 
dyspepsia if I could dash off sentences like that, that read so well 
and sound so convincing. But you do ‘“tell’em.” Do give us a 
chance. We don’t want to break down any barriers. But we must 


There are, no doubt, stupid and indolent girls in — 


earn our daily bread. If it wasn’t for that, we could not stay in 
our situations a day after knowing what you think of us. 

We are not Amazons, nor yet Miss Helen Taylors, and most of 
us do not claim to be strong-minded, but are quite content to be 
still the “ weaker vessels.’’ Instead of going out into the world to 
earn our living, we would rather remain at home. But we have 
not all homes to stay in, and when certain fields of labour are 
thrown open to us by men themselves, in which we feel we can 
fairly succeed, surely we have the right to enter upon them ? 

Granted readily that the average masculine intellect is stronger 
than our own, that is a fact which does not unfit us for tele- 
graphy, the actual instrument working of which is certainly not a 
highly intellectual employment. 

In the technical and engineering branches of our profession, min, 
as the superior being, is obviously in his proper element. But the 
mere working of a wire is not, it seems to me, a much more manly 
avocation than measuring out yards of tape and elastic behind the 
counter of a linen-draper’s shop. 

Weare told that the remuneration given to girls in the Service is 
greater in proportion to their sex than that paid by commercial 
employers of labour. JI do not know whether this is so, speaking 
generally, but within my knowledge there are girls employed as 
show-women, cashiers, &c., in houses of business who have larger 
salaries than any of my acquaintances among female telegraphists. 

Then it is said that we are liable to errors through non-acquaint- 
ance with politics, sporting news, &c. Well, we do not claim to be 
as conversant with the daily papers as the sterner sex, though even 
male clerks have on occasion committed errors so glaring and 
absurd that they are become a matter of history. Yet we still 
repose confidence in our masculine friends, and congratulate our- 
selves that in any little difficulty owing to our not being “up” in 
such matters, the aid of their superior knowledge is within our 
reach; for, personally speaking, they are always ready to give us 
the benctit of their assistance in the most kindly way. While this 
is s0, I do not think our being in the Service is so disastrous to the 
public as some would represent. 

Thethingis, what makesa goodclerk? If being abletotake charge 
of a busy London commercial or news wire, not for a day, but for 
a month at a stretch, and getting off the work speedily and accu- 
rately, constitutes one, then, to my knowledge, there are many 
clerkesses who can do this—and do it well. 

To those gentlemen, however, who are said to bear “the burden 
and heat of the day” with such Spartan-like bravery while the 
incompetent of our own sex are cumbering the ground, the heart- 
felt thanks of us all are certainly due ; and I apologise to them for 
having the “nerve” to write (very inadequately, 1 know) in our 
defence. I should never have found courage to do it bad it not 
been for a little notice in last month’s TELEGRAPHIST, in which our 
kind Editor states that he doesn’t believe all that is said against 
us. He isa nice man, I am sure. 

In concluding, I must beg to express a hope that I have said 
nothing that can give offence to our male fellow-clerks. They are 
all very kind and polite to us, and among them we have many 
personal] friends. 


One who would not be last in acknowledging this is EFL. 


Nortu Lonpon RaiLway TELEGRAPN DEPARTMENT. —The agree 
ment entered into between the E. and I. T. Company and the North 
London Railway Company in 1865, and transferred to the Post- 
Office in 1870, for the working of the railway telegraphs, expired 
on the 3lst ult. Mr. W. H. Lamburn, who, for seventeen years 
has been retained at the Broad-street Terminus, hag, in the short 
space of ten weeks, carefully and perfectly trained a staff of 
twenty youths in the S.N. instroment work, ana for the especial 
duties of each station. Under the direction of Mr. H. J. Pryce, 
the new telegraph superintendent for the company, the lads are 
now working with the coolness and ability of veteran operators. 


ATLANTIC TELEGRAPHY.—In 1860, Col. T. P. Shaffner, the pro- 
jector of the route to Scotland, rid Labrador, Greenland, Iceland, 
and the Faroes, said :—‘ It may be, asa philosophical fact, possible 
to telegraph through the 2,000 miles between Ireland and New- 
foundland, or any other circuit of that extent, but I do not believe 
it is possible by any contrivance to make it answer as a commercial 
enterprise.’ During the 23 days which the 1852 Atlantic Cable 
worked, the maximum speed attained was twelve letters per 
minute. At present, ten cables are at work between Europe and 
America, varying in length from 1,800 to 2,500 miles, and each is 
capable of carrying from 75 to 100 letters per minute, working 
singly, nearly double that number working duplex. A writer In 8 
recent number of Cassell’s Magazine says :—“ And, as yet, only the 
fringe of trans-Atlantic telegraphy has been touched.” 
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Editorial Potes. 
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Tne Sunpay Duty Qvuestion.—We are now thoroughly convinced 
that any attempts on the part of provincial telegraphists to 
obtain justice from the “ Department” will only result in vexatious 
failure. So long as tbe telegraph branch of the service is governed 
by the gentlenm:an who, under the shield of the ‘‘ Department,” 
seems to study how not to do everything to encourage or advance 
the interests of the telegraph clerks of this conntry. petitions to 
the “Department” will simply mean appeals to moles and bats. 
Pressure from outside must be brought to bear upon the “ Depart- 
went,” and we now give notice of our intention to endeavour to 
bring the Sunday duty question before the House of Commons at 
an early opportunity. Leading telegraphists all over the country 
are invited to prepare petitions. When they are ready they ought 
to be sent to us, and we will do our best to find a member of the 
House of Commons to take up the cause during the next session. 
The strictest secrecy will be maintained. Mr. Department will 
never get any information from the oftice of the TELEGRAPHIST. 


t+ + + 


Tue DEPARTMENT.—A correspondent writes :—‘‘Can you tell me 
who the Department ig? Is it an individual], or a number of gen- 
tlemen?” What sublime simplicity! We can only refer the writer 
to page 13 of the TELEGRAPHIsT (January issue), and he will soon 
find the answer to his question. 


t t + 


SKILLED TELEGRAPHISTS IN Two WEEKs.—Will any of our readers 
give us the name of the gentleman who stated at a meeting, during 
the late agitation, tbat in the event of a strike, the vacant places 
could be filled in a fortnight’ The name of that sage must be 
placed on record. 

+ + + 


Tue Contest.—The news of the abandonment of the Contest has 
spread all over the United States, and American operators have 
had an opportunity of congratulating themselves that they are not 
responsible to a * Department.” 


+ + + 


FemaLe Lasovr.—Our lady readers will be pleased to find that 
our talented fair contributor “Efel” has come forward as the 
champion of the female telegraphists of this country. We have 
also received a very thoughtful paper on the same subject from one 
of our Scotch correspondents, which will appear at any early date. 
Perhaps, a little later on, we shall give our own views on the 
subject. 

+ + + 


NOTICE TO Coxtrinutoks.—As we have selected the Prize Essays 
for the next three numbers, our esteemed contributors are respect- 
fully requested not to send us any more “copy” until we give 
notice that we have more space at our command. We are always 
pained to be obliged to reject good original articles, knowing that 
the writers have very little time to spare. And who cares to work 
for the W. P. B.? 

t + + 


List OF SUPERINTENDENTs.—Next month we shall commence to 
publish a list of Telegraph Superintendents at the various oftices 
in the United Kingdom. Names for insertion must reach the 
Editor not later than the 15th of each month. 


fMetropolitan tems, 


——_~6e——— 
CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 


Tne staff at the Stock Exchange held their annual dinner on 
Saturday, Jan. 10. Mr. Barlow most kindly took the chair, and a 
pleasant evening was spent. 

The ‘‘ Seniors’”’ dinner, I am informed, takes place on Jan. 24, 
at Anderton’s. 

On the same date the St. Martin’s Dramatic Club give a smoking 
concert at the Champion Hotel, with Mr. T. Gibson, of the racing 
staff, in the chair. 

We live in stirring times. The latest reform at TS is the anni- 
hilation of the female racing staff, who are to “go back to the 
place from whence they came,” and the places that knew them 
will know them no more. This is indeed agonising news. It is 


indeed crnel. It is awful. It is too dreadfully such. Much too 
such. And after all those pleasant, pretty ftctes-d-tétes, and after 
all that nice crochet-work! It is to be hoped this is only a wild, 
hideous joke. But as the female racist’s breast beats with remorse, 
the future male racist’s breast is agitated with hope. An air of 
mystery surrounds them. They glare fiercely at each probable 
aspirant, and time alone will tell how much blood will fow before 
the momentous question is solved. J, at least, am safe to pass in 
this deadly competition, as I once lodged with a bookmaker, and 
also am intimately acquainted with an omnibus driver. 
TS CORRESPONDENT. 


TRANSFER.— Mr. John Chapman has been transferred to TS, to 
fill the vacancy consequent on Mr. Hibberd’s appointment from 
technical section, TS, to surveyor’s clerk, Chepstow. 


Probinetal Telegraph PCffires. 
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BELFAST. 


It is with deep regret we have to chronicle the death of Mr. 
R. D. Lonergan, an assistant superintendent at this office, which 
occurred on Christmas Day. Mr. Lonergan had been in failing 
health for a considerable period previous to his demise, which wag, 
notwithstanding, somewhat sudden, as he had been on duty only 
some eight or ten days before. The funeral took place on the 
following Saturday, at which there were many representatives 
of the postal and engineering departments, as well as a very Jarge 
number of our own stuff. Among those who formed the large 
and imposing cortèje to the cemetery were the Postmaster (II. J. 
Sheppard, Esq.), our Superintendent (J. McMullen, Esq.), and the 
other assistant superintendents. There is a widespread feeling 
of sympathy with the widow and three orphans in the heavy 
loss they have thus sustained. Mr. Lonergan joined the B. and 
I. T. Co. in Waterford about 1860, and has been employed in 
the company’s service in various parts of the country. 


CHESTERFIELD. 


Tur annual meeting of our “Postal and Telegraph Sick Bene- 
fit Club” was held in the telegraph-room on Dec. 22, there being 
twenty-three members present, Brother Goddard presiding. The 
balance-sheet having been adopted, about £6 was divided amongst 
the members (which averaged 4s. 7d. each), and £2 was held in 
reserve. The chairman congratulated the members upon the 
small amount expended in sickness during the past vear, and ex- 
pressed his pleasure that there was a balance sufficient to help 
them to enjoy their Christmas, which he hoped they would do. 
It has become the custom that the junior memter of the club 
should give a speech at the yearly meeting. This duty fell upon 
Brother Fieldsend (Telegraph), who delivered a concise and fluent 
speech, which was enthusiastically received. The following otticers 
were then elected:—Bro. Goddard (Telegraph), re-elected chair- 
man; Bro. Jacobs (Telegraph), secretary; Bros. Goddard and 
Hume, trustees; Bros. Merrill and Booth, auditors. Tho club 
consists of twenty-seven members, including clerks, telegraph 
messengers, and postmen, each of whom pay 2d. per week and 
receive os. per weck in case of sickness. As may be gathered from 
the preceding remarks, the subscriptions are divided at the end of 
each year among the memberr, after deducting the sick pay and 
leaving €2 in the savings- bank as a reserve. <A levy can be enforced 
in case of need, but it has never, except on one occasion, been 
necessary to do so since the opening of the club in 1850. 

If any office would like a book of rules, the secretary will be 
pleased to forward one, or give any information respecting the 
club. 

DARLINGTON. 


Ox Christmas Day, the Mayor of Darlington (J. B. Hedgkin, 
Keq.), entertained to a ‘‘meat tea” at the Trevelyan Hotel, the 
postal and telegraph staffs of this office. A good muster attended. 
Mr. Theodore Fry, M.P., was present. The post-oflice officials 
had their usual share of hard work at Christmas-time, the local 
papers estimating that 700,000 letters and 15,000 parcels had 
passed through this office on Christmas-eve. Mr. Wake, our 
respected postmaster, is retiring from service, having held the 
aforesaid appointment for some thirty years. 


HULL AND BARNSLEY RAILWAY AND DOCK WORKS. 
. TELEGRAPA DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. Lucas & AIRD, the railway maintenance contractors, are 
now doing their utmost to make up for last year’s delay, which was 
caused by lack of funds on the Company’s side, and (thanks to 
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Mr. Spagnoletti’s expeditious erection of electrical apparatus) tele- 
graphic communication has already been set up between the prin- 
cipal stations on this line. All messages are at present transmitted 
by means of drop-handle single-needle instruments, but we hope to 
have a few Sounder circuits fixed up before matters are finally 
arranged. Up till now we have used P.O. pretixes, and our message 
forms are similar to those used in the P.T.S. Jan. 13.—Outdoor work 
is stopped on account of the snow, which lies over a foot deep 
between the metals. The telegraph staff is stationed, for the 
present, as below:—At Alexandra Dock, Hull, Mr. Ray; Cannon- 
rtreet, Tlull, Mr. W. H. East; Spring Head, Mr. Chapman; South 
Cave, Mr. A. Pocock; Howden, Mr. G. Lane; Carlton, Mr. F. 
Durrant. The number of telegraphists will be increased before the 
setting in of spring, probably. 


MANCHESTER. 

Mr. T. E. Herbas has resigned his appointmont and joined the 
Commercial Cable Company at Liverpool. 

Since the last issue of the TELEGRAPHIST we have had two deathg, 
both caused by the same disease—phthisis. Mr. John Hardacre 
will be remembered by some of the Old Electric clerks as one of the 
quickest manipulators of the pre-transfer days, and though for 
some years past his health has been perceptibly breaking, he 
retained to the last a notable aptness in the performance of his 
work. He finally left duty on Nov. 2, 1884, and expired on the 
morning of Christmas-day, at the age of 37. A few days before 
his death he sent for a fellow-clerk, and requested him to write 
inviting a few friends to spend Christmas-day. This was accordingly 
done, but, alas for the nncertainty of life, the friends came to a 
house of mourning—their friend was dead. 

Two days afterwards Mr. R. Hughes died of the same disease at 
his home at Oswestry, aged 24. Mr. Hughes was transferred, in 
May, 1881, from Oswestry to Manchester. He finally left duty on 
Feb. 28, 1884, but previous to this date the poor fellow had on 
several occasions to return home. During his stay with us he 
gained the respect, and also the sympathy, of every one. A few 
months ago this was testified by his fellow-clerks sending a few 
pounds to sustain him against the relentless disease. 

WE are glad to see that Mr. T. Hayes, for many years instructor 
in the Manchester school, has resumed duty. Some twelve months 
ago he and his wife were injured in a railway accident, which in- 
capacitated Mr. Hayes for work. 


NEWPORT, MON. 


THE staff at Newport, Mon., beg to thank their confrères at 
Brighton, Bristol, Glocester, and Shrewsbury for their season- 
able greetings, and most heartily return the same. 
The pressure on the staff at H.P.O. on Christmas and New 
Years Eves was again well met with assistance from the tele- 
graph staff, those engaged richly deserving the thanks bestowed 
by the P.M.G. The rapid increase in the work in this and the 
telegraph department is almost incredible. As an instance of 
this, the return of messages for the year 1884 shows an increase 
of nearly 100,000 over 1882. And yet we still remain a second- 
class office !—— Complaints are at length being made by the public 
of the serious lack of accommodation at the High-street counter. 
Letters written to the local papers state that it frequently 
occurs that a line of from twelve to twenty-five persons stand 
waiting for a money-order, or to transact S.B. business, and that 


if a telegram is handed in and has to be read to the clerk, it is- 


done for the edification of the assembled multitude. An 
editorial “ Par.” in the South Wales Daily News says, “ Ground 
they have, plans they have, and builders they could easily find. 
What is it they lack? We hope the department will soon give 
a practical answer to this question. 


PLYMOUTH. 


On Dec. 31, the retirement of the Postmaster—Mr. Ellen— 
(which was referred to in your last issue) took place. Mr. Holmes, 
from the Secretary’s ottice, London, who was in charge during the 
interval of retirement of Mr. Beechcroft and previous to the 
appointment (seven years ago) of Mr. Ellen, is again temporarily 
placed in charge. Although Mr. Ellen’s successor is as yet un- 
mentioned, it is hoped that he will be acceptable both to the public 
and the employés. 

APPOINTMENT. -Mr. L. E. Welch’ has been appointed second- 
class Sorting-clerk and Telegraphist. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


“Tir Garden of Kent” has not stood still during the past 
fifteen yeara. At the transfer four single-needles were sufficient to 
do the telegraph work, whereas now we have a Dx, four Sounders, 
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five single-needles, and four A.B.C.’s. Some slight alterations have 
already been carried out in view of the sixpenny rate, those to be 
carried out being to duplex a TS wire now used by two busy snb- 
offices, thus giving us two direct Dx cts. to TS. Each sub-office 
will have a separate wire to TW. The increase of transmitted 
work will, by this arrangement, be very considerable. At the 
introduction of the parcel-post, the whole of the sorting was 
removed to avery large branch-oftice near the station, and the 
office vacated by the sorters has been fitted up as an instrament 
room. <A portion of the telegraph staff perform counter duties. 
To lovers of nature, and those who require perfect quiet, Tunbridge 
Wells is a place they would enjoy, and can be strongly recom- 
mended to strengthen the nerves of those who work a busy 
telegraph circuit the whole year round except one brief fortnight. 
Rooms can be had at a price suitable to those whose incomes are 
small. 


Cable Companies. 


Birtn.—On Jan. 2, at Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, the wife of Mr. W. 
Pilfold, Spanish National Telegraph Company, of a son. 

BALLINSKELLIGS.—The superintendent and staff of the Direct 
U. 8. Cable Company, at Ballinskelligs, entertained the members 
of the Anglo and Commercial Companies staifs and others to a 
dinner and ball, on the evening of Dec. 26. About seventy sat 
down at 9 p.m. Dancing was commenccd at 11 p.m., and kept up 
with unflagging interest till daylight. 


CARCAVELLOS, January.—A Happy New Year to all old colleagues 
and young ones. Christmas Day saw the majority of the bachelors 
of our staff at Cintra, and whether Mrs. Oram’s larder or the 
“« Jerusalems” which carried them to the ‘‘ Cork Convent” suffered 
most is undecided. All, I believe, enjoyed themselves, excepting 
the “ mokes.” Mr. Stacey had his actors up to the mark for 
Boxing Day, and the enclosed programme was creditably gone 
through, though at a great sacrifice, the manager having to part 
with his luxuriant beard and moustache, and the treasurer his only 
ornament—his moustache. The evening (7) finished at 5.30 a.m. 
Saturday. It is rumoured that one of the guests who returned to 
Cintra (a two-hours’ drive, poor thing!) may be asked to take upa 
permanent residence here. Mrs. Cheesman presented our colony 
with a sturdy young Englishman early in December.——The s.s. 
Nilvertown has been in Lisbon, on her homeward vovage from Cape 
Verds, and the doings on board have (according to the papers) been 
very grand. Royalty, Cabinet Ministers, representatives of the 
presa, &c., &c., to luncheon. The return of Mr. Parker as a 
Benedict is daily expected. We have to acknowledge the receipt 
of Mr. Budge from Wick, vi4 Malta, Suez, and Aden, and of Mr. 
Forsyth, vid Marseilles and Suez—both good fellows. It was 
with great regret we heard of the death of Mr. Ternant at Mar- 
scilles. Only two slight shocks of earthquake as yet. 

‘Spot Doncer.” 


Soral Potes, 


THE WELLS BENEFIT PERFORMANCE. 


On Tuesday, Jan. 20, at the Athenwum, Godolphin-road, Shep 
herd’s Bush, the entertainment, arranged by the editor of the 
TELEGRAPHIST for the benefit of Mr. Frederick Wells, was a decided 
success. The following ladies and gentlemen kindly volunteered 
their services:—Mr. W. H. Manley, Mr. W. Miles, Mr. C. Combe, 
and Miss Manley, members of the Social Dramatic Club, assisted 
by Mr. Fred Searle, the well-known amateur comedian, of Shep- 
herd’s Bush, Mr. O. Bathurst, Mr. H. Bloxam, and Mr. A. Sulley, 
of the Central Telegraph Office, and the following professional 
artistes :— Miss Bessie Poole, R.A.M., Mr. Frank May, R.A.M., Mr. 
Edward J. K. Toms, R.A.M., and Mrs. Edith Lynd. Miss Amy 
Wallbach promised to sing, but so soon as the bills and programmes 
were printed that young lady declined to appear unless the bills 
were altered, because her name had been grouped with tele- 
graphists, and the letters G.S.M. had heen omitted. As we could 
not find out these details by instinct, and as we really did not know 
that Miss Wallbach bad severed her connection with the telegraph 
department, we were obliged to dispense with her services, which, 
happily, were not at all missed, a professional lady kindly offering 
to play without her performance being advertised. 

The entertainment commenced with the ‘‘ Happy Pair,” and 
seldom have we seen a better representation of that charming 
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comedietta. Mr. Manley played Mr. Honeyton with so much spirit 
and character that many persons present were almost inclined to 
believe we had perpetrated a joke in styling him an amateur. 
Indeed, we have seen the part played by professionals of repute 
who did not score more applause than was awarded to Mr. Manley, 
and few, if any, of his friends were in front. The character of Mrs. 
Honeyton was sustained by Mrs. Edith Lynd, whose reputation as 
»n accomplished comédienne is too well known to need much com- 
ment from us. Her delightfully natural and retined style is par- 
ticularly adapted to such parts as Mrs. Honeyton. On Tuesday 
evening, although two years have elapsed since she appeared in 
public, we noticed no falling-off in her acting. In justice to Mr. 
Manley, who played the part of Mr. Honeyton for the first time, we 
ought to mention that Mrs. Lynd was no stranger to the piece. 
During the late Mr. Sothern’s final tour she played Mrs. Honeyton 
every evening to brilliant audiences, and, when we state that the 
lady herself was satisfied with Mr. Manley’s rendering of the 
character of Honeyton, it would be absurd to add further praise. 

After the Happy Pair” a trio was artistically played by Mr. 
Edward J. K. Toms (pianoforte), Miss Bessie Poole (violin), and 
Master Poole (violoncello). The applause bestowed upon these clever 
instrumentalists rendered an encore imperative. Mr. O. Bathurst, 
the well-known tenor of the T.S., sang with much feeling “ The 
Anchor’s Weighed,” and that gentleman was obliged to appear 
again, the applause was so enthusiastic. Miss Bessie Poole then 
played a difficult fantasia by De Beriot on the violin. This young 
lady is not more than fifteen years of age, and astonished the 
audience with her brilliant execution on that most difticult of 
musical instruments, and the applause was loud and pro- 
longed. Mr. A. Sulley recited ‘Shamus O’Brien” with great 
effect. It is no easy task to represent various characters 
in evening dress and without any make-up. Mr. Sulley 
through that long and difticult recitation, fixed the attention of the 
audience, and led them all through the scenes of sorrow without 
exaggeration, earning a hearty burst of applause at the finish. 
Mr. Bathurst sang ‘‘The Death of Nelson” in his usual 
effective style, and Mr. Henry Bloxam was very amusing 
in his monologue entitled, “ Billy Snorkins’s First Recitation.” 
He occupied the stage for twenty minutes, and gave us another 
proof of his fitness for the dramatic profession. Some day we 
shall hear of his turning up telegraph grinding and taking to the 
stage in real earnest. One very great feature in the evening’s 
entertainment was the singing of Mr. Frank May, the popular 
bass vocalist. His magnificent voice was in splendid form, and his 
rendering of “The Postillion,” “The Little Hero,’ and ‘ The 
Raft,” gave immense satisfaction, and made the audience feel that 
no pains had been spared to secure high-class talent. Mr. Toms, 
who presided at the pianoforte, deserves the warmest thanks for 
his generous behaviour. He is a brilliant pianist, and a Royal 
Academician. It would not have been matter for surprise if he had 
refused to do anything but play some grand showy piece. On this 
occasion, however, he threw dignity and profeasional etiquette to 
the winds, and set a worthy example it would be well for others 
to follow, by playing anything that was necessary for the success 
of the entertainment. Both Mr. May and Mr. Toms offered their 
services, and they gave them without any nonsense or humbug. 

The performance concluded with the one-act comedietta, entitled 
“The Little Sentinel.” Mr. W. Miles, as Mr. Whecdieton Coaxer, 
was a very funny old Jady-killer. His make-up was excellent, and 
he scored a good many laughs. Mr. C. Combe played well as Sim, 
the “desperate young farmer.” His business with the pitchfork 
evoked roars of laughter. He was very vigorous towards the end 
of the piece, and we felt rather sorry for poor old Wheedleton 
when he was hoisted up with the pitchfork. Mr. Fred. Searle met 
with a good reception; and, althongh the part of the Captain was 
scarcely in his line, he looked funny, and gave us a proof that his 
reputation as an amateur comedian has uot been exaggerated. 
Mrs. Lynd, as the Little Sentinel, looked as well as she acted, and 
Miss C. D. Manley played in a very ladylike and intelligent manner. 
“The Little Sentinel’? does not give much scope for acting. It 
has been dignified with the name of comedietta, but it is in reality 
only a bustling farce, its success depending more upon the 
“ business ” than the acting. 

At eleven o'clock the entertainment was brought to a successful 
conclusion. After paying all expenses, we were enabled to add 
£13. lls. to the Wells Fund. Mr. Edward Wyman, of the firm of 
Wyman & Sons, gonerously gave us all the printing, including large 
posters, window-bills, programmes, and tickets. Mr. Stiles, of the 
Shepherd’s Bush Post-office, who has treated Mr. Wells with much 
kindness, sold a lot of tickets, and collected over four pounds in 
money. Every one connected with the entertainment gave their 
services cheerfully (even Snelling, the bill-poster, charged only 
a nominal sum), knowing the circumstances and feeling the urgency 
of the case. Our thanks are also due to Miss E. Read, of the West 
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London School of Telegraphy, who has worked very hard on behalf 
of Mr. Wells; also to Mr. G. Brown, of the W.D.O.; Mr. Mansfeld 
Bradford, of Parliament-street; J. Naylor, Esq., of Paddington 
D.O.; Mr. Orson Wood and the staff at Hammersmith B.O.; 
Messrs. Bishopand Ward, at Kensington B.O.,and many others whose 
names will be found on the subscription-list (see back page). 


THE FIRST ANNUAL STOCK-EXCHANGE TELEGRAPH 
STAFF DINNER. 


TRE first annual dinner of the SG Telegraph Staff took place at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet-street, on Jan. 10,‘when 42 members of 
the staff sat down to an excellent repast, Thomas Barlow, Eaq., Sub- 
Controller of TS and SG being in the chair. The Chairman, on 
rising to propose the toast, “The Queen and the Royal Family,” 
was received with cheers. He enlogised the Queen, and made 
special reference to Albert Victor. The toast was drunk with 
enthusiasm, and the company sang the National Anthem with 
vigour. The band then gave a splendid performance of Auber’s 
overture, ‘‘ Cheval du Bronze,” and Mr. E. Duncombe sang 
“ Welcome, ever welcome, friends,” with feeling. The Chairman 
next proposed “Theo Army, Navy, and Volunteers,” alluding 
specially to the employment and behaviour of sections of each 
service in the Soudan, expressing his opinion that if the Mahdi was 
to “go on” our “parish” he would not get much relief. (Hear, 
hear.) Mr. Philpot then sang ‘ The Midshipmite,” Mr. F. W. N. 
Smith accompanying on the piano, after which Mr. Bunker 
responded very briefly for the Army and Navy. We then had the 
pleasure of hearing a piccolo solo from Mr. F. Batho, which was 
rendered in his usual brilliant style, notwithstanding that the 
“ Polacca de Concert ” has many difficult passages. Mr. Budd, 
Vice-Chairman, here proposed ‘‘ The Controlling Officers,” in a 
very amusing speech, and Mr. Bunker recited “ The Actor’s Story,” 
and although geome took exception on account of its mournful and 
tragic theme, none were found wanting in rendering deafening 
applause to a piece of elocution well-nigh perfect. Mr. Barlow 
responded for the controlling officers, expressing an opinion, based 
on long personal observation, that in Mr. Fischer the staff found not 
only an able and discreet controller, but a firm friend. (Hear, 
hear.) No doubt there were cases where severity seemed to exist, 
but if they considered for a moment the enormous responsibility 
and arduous duties of the controller, they would all agree with what 
he said. Spenking for the sub-controllers and superintendents, he 
said he spoke of those who had more direct contact with the 
general body of the staff, but he conld say positively that each of 
them studied the welfare of the staff as far as it was compatible 
with the interests of the department and business. He concluded 
by thanking them for the hearty response made to the toast, and 
assuring them that it would give him the greatest pleasure to attend 
or preside at many more of such gatherings. (Applause.) Mr. Steven 
sang ‘The Four Jolly Smiths,” and the chairman proposed “The 
Ladies.” He said he did not know why he, an old married man, should 
be called upon for sach a purpose. He must say that he thought 
we all had miuch to be thankful for to the sex in general, and some 
in particular, and he therefore, if for no other reason, had great 
pleasure in requesting them to refill their glasses, and drink a 
“bumper” to “the Ladies.” This called forth ‘‘ For they are jolly 
good fellows” from the company. Mr. Geo. Thompson sang “She 
trotted me off to church,” and although he affirmed that “ She put 
me on her father’s hat,” &c., and carried bim off by force, our 
friend Mr. Thompson seemed fairly happy. The song called forth 
prolonged applause. The band here struck ap the “See Saw” 
valse. Mr. Steven rose to reply for “the Ladies,” which he did 
with chivalry, and assured them that the ladies were very thankful 
for the toast and the manner in which it had been received. Mr. 
Woodley sang ‘‘ Vanity,” and Mr. Geo. Thompson scored the only 
encore by singing “ Under tho parlour stairs.” On being recalled, 
he sung “Drunk again.’ Mr. Seager played a violin solo, 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” with variations, and Mr. Budd 
proposed a vote of thanks to the committee (Messrs. 


J. J. Philpott, F. W. N. Smith, F. Batho, and J. Chapman) 
for the very able mazxner in which the arrangements 
had been made. The toast was received with musical 


Mr. Philpott replied on behalf cf the committee, and 
intimated that it would be made an annual affair. Mr. Murray 
sang ‘‘lolanthe,’’ and Mr. F. Batho gave another beautiful solo on 
the flute. Mr. J. Miller created quite an uproar of amusement by 
his laughable song “ Only One,” and Mr. F. Seager sang the “Sentry 
Song,” from “Iolanthe.” Mr. Budd then proposed “The Band,” 
which consisted of Mr. F. W. N. Smith, piano; Mr. F. Batho, tlute 
and piccolo; Mr. H. Batho and Mr. F. Seager, violin; Mr. W. Batho, 
cello, and Mr. Geo. Aldons, cornet. The toast was drunk with 
enthusiasm, and Mr. F. W. N. Smith responded, by saying that 
they were only too glad to do their best to increase the evening's 
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pleasure. Mr. Bunker proposed “absent friends,” alluding specially 
to Messrs. Adams and Howard, who have been on sick-leave for 
some months. He said that by their absence the staff suffered a 
great loss, and that he was sure that all would respond most 
heartily to his wish that they might speedily be restored to health. 
(Hear, hear.) The toast was drunk with earnestness. Mr. E. 
Duncombe then sang “ Nothing like Leather”? ; Mr. J. Miller, 
“Duckfoot Sue”; Mr. Geo. Thompson, * Jack’s come home from 
ten; ” and Mr. J. W. Jater, “ The Fire Brigade.” 

The evening was brought to a close by singing “Auld Lang 
Syne,” and the company separated after a most enjoyable evening. 
W. Whight, Esq, was unavoidably absent through illness, as also 
was Mr. F. W. G. White. 


BARNSLEY. 


Tue third annual supper of the postal and telegraph staff was 
heldon Jan. 8. The “ good things ” were kindly provided by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wright, who were ably assisted by the Misses McClements, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Reeves, to whom a hearty vote of thanks was 
given. After full justice had been done to the very substantia] 
repast, and the usual Joyal toasts having been drunk with musical 
honours, the convivial proceedings were kept up until 4.30 a.m. 
The programme being of a lengthy character, space will not permit 
of full details, but amongst those specially distinguishing them- 
selves were Mr. Shaw in his characteristic rendering of ‘ Far 
Away,” &c., and Mr. Hollin in his great forte, facial gesticulations. 


BELFAST. 


Wt: have received a namber of Christmas and New Year’s cards 
—-some of beautiful and chaste design—from various offices, in- 
cluding Birmingham, Bristol, Edinburgh, York, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Glasgow, Leicester, Derby (Darbve), and Cork. 

ANOTHER rather sudden death has occurred in this district, that 
of Mr. Michacl J. Corcoran, Inspector, Engineering Department, 
who died on January 10, after a few days’ illness, at his residence 
at Portadown. The intelligence of the decease of Mr. Corcoran will 
be learnt with the deepest regret by his numerous friends, possess- 
ing, as he did, an amiable and gentlemanly disposition. The 
deceased, who was only forty-three years of age, was appointed 
Inspector at Dublin in 1871, and transferred to Portadown in 1876. 
He leaves a widow, with whom there is the greatest sympathy. 


EDINBURGH. 


Tue annual “ Late Night” of the Electric Quadrille Assembly 
took place on Christmas-eve in the Odd Fellows’ Hall. Dancing 
commenced shortly after nine and continued till 3 a.m. Although 
the company was rather smaller than on former occasions, a very 
enjoyable evening was spent by those present. 

ELectTRIC Gorr CLub.—The December medal competition took 
place over Bruntsfield Links on the 23rd of taat month, when four- 
teen holes were played. The green was very hard, owing to frost, 
which rendered sure play an impossibility. On comparing cards, 
it was found that Mr. R. McNab had secured medal with scratch 
score of 70. A beautiful timepiece, presented by Mr. W. Wood, 
one of our superintendents, who is a very keen golfer, was also 
competed for. Conditions :—Seven best out of fourteen holes. Mr. 
R. McNab was again to the front with the excellent score of 28, 


ELY. 

PRESENTATION.—On the Ist inst., the employés of the Ely post- 
otlice, including female assistants, town letter-carriers, rural mes- 
senvers, and others connected with the office, presented Mr. Reader, 
onr excellent postmaster, with a splendid massive quarto album, 
which is siver-emounted, and bound in costly style, as a mark of 
esteem for the courteous treatment they have invariably received 
at his hands. There were twenty subscribers to this deserved 


te timonial. 
GLASGOW. 


SUPPER AND PRESENTATION OF PRIZES.—The members of the 
Shooting Club held their annual supper in Ancell’s Restaurant, on 
Thursday, Jan. 8. Mr. S. A. James, president of the club, occupied 
the chair, and Mr. A. Harper, vice-president, discharged the duties 
of croupier. The chairman, in the course of his remarks, expressed 
satisfaction with the progress made last season, and hoped for still 
greater results during the coming season. The juniors, he might 
add, had done remarkably well. In future the members would be 
supplied with the Martini-Henri rifle, which would put them on a 
par with other clubs. While advising the members to take advan- 
tage of all practice possible, he would call upon those who were not 
members to consider the matter and join the ranks. The usual 
toasts followed. The Chairman proposed the Queen, which was 
enthusiastically responded to. Mr. Brown, “ The Ladies,” replied 
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to by Mr. Collier. Other toasts wore duly honoured. Mr. W. 
Nisbet, superintendent, in a few appropriate remarks, made the 
presentations. The following were the prize-takers :—Cup and first 
club prize, A. Harper; second, M. Cameron; third, T. McColl; 
fourth, R. Brown; fifth, W. Taylor; sixth, S. A. James; seventh, 
Neil Cook; eighth, H. O. Johnstone; ninth, J. Mcintyre. Presi- 
dent’s prizes :-—Senior section, M. Cameron; Junior Nection, W. 
Taylor. Ladies’ prizes :— Senior section, R. Brown; Junior section, 
W. Lemon. A concert followed, and the harmony of the evening 
was excellently sustained. Mr. James Lang was well received in 
his rendering of ‘* Mary of Argyle,’ as also was Mr. Kettles, with 
“ Hearts of Oak.” Mr. R. Dougall gave ‘‘The Romany Lass” in 
fine style. The comicelement had an able exponent in Mr. Blake, 
who fairly upset his audience with ‘‘ He’s got ’em on.” We must 
not omit to mention the success which crowned the efforts of Mr. 
W. MacLeod in his able rendering of “ Eugene Aram” and “ My 
Uncle.” The other members of the staff who contributed to the 
evening’s programme were Messrs. 8. A. James, J. D. Collier, J. M. 
Henderson, ‘I’. Hall, J. Tully, &c. Messrs. (george Clarke and 
Cadman rendered excellent service at the piano. 

GREETINGS.— We beg to thank the numerous offices for Christmas 
and New Year grectings; and, while reciprocating the kind 
wishes, we trust the same feeling may long continue to exist. 

SorkEE.—The members and friends of the Postal and Telegraph 
Branch of the Y.M.C.A. held their tirst annual soirée in Wyatt’s 
Tempcrance Hotel on Wednesday, Jan. 14. About sixty persons 
were present. After tea, the Chairman (Mr. Kenyon), in a neat 
address, gave a brief acount of the class since its formation in 
1879. Thereafter, Mr. Qatts, general secretary, gave a short and 
interesting account of the work of the Association. He pointed to 
the high moral training and educational advantages which it 
afforded. Addresses were also delivered by Messra. Pearce and 
Miller. Song and sentiment also enlivened the proceedings. Mr. 
Allan recited “ Christmas Day in the Workhouse,’ “The Gouk’s 
Errand,” and “ The Charge of the Light Brigade” in fine style. 
Several ladies and gentlemen sang during the evening. Mr. Dunn 
presided at the harmonium with acceptance. A vote of thanks to 
the Chairman brought the meeting to a close. 

Birtns.—The wife of T. McColl, a daughter, Dec. 18.—-Mrs. A. 
Kinnell, a son, Dec. 20. 


INVERNESS. 


Mr. Gro. MACKENZIE, the President of the Young Men’s Mutual 
Improvement Society, read a paper, entitled the “ Tichborne 
Romance,” at the weekly mecting of the Society on Dec. 3; and, 
while several of the memhers doubted the identity of the Claimant, 
and gave their views, Mr. Mackenzie, at the denouement, confuted 
the charges in such an elaborate and effectual manner, that those 
at first opposed became converted, and a unanimous vote was 
passed that the Claimant was the right and lawful heir to the 
Tichborne estates. Mr. Armstrong, also of our office, delivered an 
essay on the Scottish poet, Allan Ramsey, at the following weekly 
mecting of Dec. 10, when the essayist was highly complimented on 
hig excellent production and the well-modulated voice in which he 
read the paper, one of the members remarking that papers from 
the Telegraph Department were looked forward to with great 
interest, the composition of which was pronounced to be of a very 
high order. 

Four of tho staff have now returned to Skye, their presence 
being necessitated through the crofter expedition. One (Mr. 
Gunn) still remains at Fortree, and there is every reason to believe 
that he will have to dissect his Christmas goose there. The sojourn 
was very enjoyable, and not altogether free from adventure. There 
were frequent long drives, and, owing to the hilly nature of the 
island, the men had to vacate their seats. During one of these 
changes, Alick Fife, in his usual jocular way, was heard to remark, 
“I gay, boys, we've to fork out 1s. for walking on the Skyo-roads,” 
the generous posting-master omitting to take into consideration the 
walking part of the journey. 

AN important change is about to take place here in a few 
months. It is announced that the oftice is to be open always. The 
staff are not over-pleased at the innovation, but take consolation 
from the fact that the work will not be excessive. 

Birtn.—At Inverness, on Dec. 2, the wife of Mr. Clark, Postal 
Department, of a son. 

[The above was received too late for insertion last month.—Ep. ] 


IPSWICH. 


TuroveH the medium of your journal we beg to tender our 
warmest thanks to the telegraph staffs of BM and BS for their 
expressions of goodwill and amity. Weasaure them that the spirit 
which prompted those feelings is fully recognised by us, and we ask 
them to accept it as being reciprocal. The institution of matri- 
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mony is well supported at this office. It is not long since that I 
had the pleasure of recording the marriage of Mr. Cable, and now 
I have an equal pleasure in chronicling the marriages of Messrs. 
Hitchcock and Goate. The former entered that happy state about 
a month since, the latter on Boxing Day. 

AN extremely pleasant social gathering of the telegraph clerks 
of the Eastern division was held on Wednesday evening, Jan. 7th, 
at the Coach and Horses hotel. Mr. Walford (superintendent) made 
a most genial chairman, and the vice-chair was ably filled by Mr. 
Cocks. The following were also present :—Messrs. Mappcrley, 
Youngman, Cable, Bunting, Harvey, Hayward, and King (Ipswich) ; 
Messrs. Ayers (superintendent), Crotch, Baldry, Holroyd, Parsous, 
Gosling, Robinson, and Campling (Norwich); Messrs. Bussey and 
Newman (Lowestoft); Mr. Buller (Yarmouth); and Mr. Brown, 
(Colchester). At half-past seven the company sat down to an ex- 
cellent spread, provided by Host Game, to which ample jastice was 
done. The toast-list, somewhat lengthy, was interspersed with 
some Capital songs, and a violin solo by J. King, junior, was most 
creditably performed. Mr. Bussey, in his comic song, “ Four 
Jolly Good Fellows,” was extremely funny, and elicited roars of 
laughter. Mr. Butler gave an excellent rendering of “Tom 
Bowling,’ and Mr. Brown proved immensely popular with “Them 
Golden Shppers.’’ Messrs. Crotch and Baldry also greatly con- 
tribnted to the harmony of the evening; in short, all were bent on 
making this (the firat yathering of its kind in the Eastern district) 
a success, and they have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
efforts were not futile. The proceedings, which were of a most 
hearty and convivial nature, were protracted till an early hour in 
the morning, when a bumper to “Our Next Merry Meeting,” and 
the singing of “ Auld Lang Syne,” brought them to a close. 


LEICESTER. 


Ox Friday, Jan. 2, 1885, the remains of William Edmund Gibbins, 
second son of Mr. J. H. Gibbins, Telegraph Superintendent, of 
Leicester, were interred in Leicester Cemetery. The deceased 
was borne to his last resting-place by six of the Telegraph 
messengers. Several splendid wreaths were placed on the cotlin— 
one from the Telegraph Clerical Staff, one from the Messengers, 
one from D. Snell, Esq., of the Telephone Department, and others 
from private friends. Qn Wednesday, Jan. 14th, the third 
annual dinner of the Leicester Teleuraph staff and friends was held 
at the Bell Hotel, L. T. G. Turner, Esq.. Postmaster, presiding, 
supported by Israel Hart, Esq. (Mayor), Alderman Bennett, Alder- 
man Hewitt, J. H. Williams, Esq., stockbroker, and Mr. Jas. 
Kimber, Chief Clerk of Post-ottice. Amongst the visitors were 
D. Snell, Esq. (Swansea), Private Wire Departmezt; Mr. Hard- 
wicke, of Indian Government Telegraphs, Bombay; and Mr. 
James Johnson, Inspector Midland Railway Company’s Telegraphs, 
Derby (an old Leicester clerk). The vice-chair was occupied 
by Mr. J. H. Gibbins, Superintendent. The usual loyal toasts 
having been duly honoured, the health of the Postmaster 
of Leicester was very eloquently proposed by F. Hewitt, Esq. 
(proprietor of the Leicester Daily Post). After musical honours, 
Mr. Turner thanked the proposer and company for their kindness, 
expressing the great pleasure it gare him to meet the members of 
his staff on such festive occasions. The Mayor then proposed 
“The Postal Telegraph Service,” and spoke very highly of the 
efficiency and general civility of the Leicester staff. Mr. Gibbins, 
the superintendent, replied on behalf of his staff, and Mr. Stone 
for the engineering branch. Mr. J. Goddard, in a brief but pointed 
speech, then gave “Our Benefit Societies,” to which Mr. Kimber, 
on behalf of the Northampton society, and Mr. Orgill, for the local 
sick club, responded. The next toast on the card, ‘Town and 
Trade of Leicester,” was brietly proposed by Mr. Lucas, coupling 
therewith the names of J. Hart, Esq. (the Mayor), and Alderman 
Bennett. The responders spoke somewhat fully upon the develop- 
ment of the various branches of local industry, and the great 
improvements that had been made in the town itself, also compli- 
menting the staff upon the way in which their “annual” had been 
managed. The other tossts were ‘The Visitors,” proposed by Mr. 
Frisby, and “ The Press,” by Mr. Athorn. After a compliment had 
been passed upon the host for the very nice manner in which the 
dinner hud been served, a vote of thanks was proposed to the 
Dinner Committee and the able Secretary (Mr. R. H. Lippitt) for 
the great success they had achieved in bringing their arduous duties 
to such a happy issue. A vote of thanks to the chairman having 
been passed, the rest of the evening was spent in harmony, a very 
choice selection of songs being rendered by Messrs. Athorn, Dixon, 
Weight, C. Orgill, J. Orgill, J. E. Morley, and other gentlemen. A 
glee, “ Fill the Shining Goblet, by the Messrs. C. and J. Orgill, Dixon, 
and Morley was very loudly cheered. By special request of the 
chairman, Mr. Athorn sang “ Silver Moonlight,’ in addition to 
“Comrades in Arms.” 


LIVERPOOL. 


Tue Liverpool Telegraphists’ Ball will take place on February 12, 
in the new City Hall, Eberle-street, Liverpool. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


IN consequence of the great distress prevalent in Newcastle, the 
female telegraphists met together in October to consider the 
feasibility of providing a Christinas treat for a number of poor 
children. The result of this meeting was that on Dec. 20, so 
liberal had been the response, that one hundred of the poorest bovs 
aud girls were provided with a sumptuous tea, consisting of cakes 
of such variety as cau only be produced in the North of England, 
and in such quantities that, after cach child had eaten as much as 
possible and all pockets were filled, so many baskets of fragments 
remained that fifty ragged urchins were called in from the streets 
to finish the repast, after which they were all greatly entertained 
by a series of dissolving views, illustrating ‘Jessica’s First 
Prayer,” after which a visit was paid to the enchanted ground of 
the Zoological Gardens, the exhibition being brought to a close by 
some amusing chromatropes. This entertainment was kindly given 
free by Mr. Lister. Before leaving, each girl was presented with a 
crochet woollen petticoat, and each boy with a scarf (the work of 
the hostesses), together with an orange and a copy of St. John’s 
Gospel, the latter being purchased with contributions kindly sent 
by Messrs. Colville and Toyn, of Jedburgh and Middlesbro’ offices. 
The gathering was honoured by the presence of the Postmaster 
during the latter part of the evening. 


NEWPORT, MON. 


On January 7, the “ Victoria Quadrille Class,” which is in con- 
nection with the NE Telegraph Staff, held its first ball for the 
season 1884-5 in the Corn Exchange. The large hall in which the 
weekly dances are held is a beautiful room, and well adapted for 
indulgence in the Terpsichorean art. The orchestra was composed 
of a quintet band. The company, twenty-six couples, broke up 
at 6.30 a.m., after thoroughly enjoying themselves. The stewards 
were Messrs. C. J. Chapman, M.C.; F. Turner, W. W. Grant, 
Hon. Sec. 

PORTSMOUTH. 


Sick Fexn.—Our membership has now increased to 84. The first 
case of sickness occurred this month, a letter-carrier being the 
first to receive payment of ds. a week. Not being in any other 
club, it has already proved its usefulness in his case. 

THe Rowranp Hitt Fuxp.—In response to the invitation of the 

committee of this fund, a contribution of £1. 6s. 6d. has been 
forwarded from this oftice. Subscriptions from the postal staff and 
letter-carriers have also been sent in. 
‘ Tue annual concert in aid of the P.O. Orphan lome is again 
being organised. ast year’s was a very great success. The 
public seem to recognise this as a congenial way of acknowledging 
the good services of the minor establishment. 

Wr beg to thank EH, BM, BR, YO, DY, for their cards at 
Christmas and the New Year, and hope to have an opportunity of 
returning the compliment. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


Tue second annual supper of the Royal Engineers and Volunteers 
connected with this oftice was held at the Brewery Bar Hotel on 
Friday, the 2nd inst., when a good nomber sat down to a very 
cnjoyable spread, which reficcted great credit on the host and 
hostess (Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs). The usual toasts, including “ Our 
Absent Comrades at Egypt and Africa,” were proposed and duly 
responded to with musical honours. During the evening some 
capital songs were introduced by Sappers J. Adams, C. Peckham, 
and Privates T. W. Dunning, jun., G. B. Messer, W. Simmonds, W. 
Symes, and G. Reeves, the accompaniments being efliciently played 
by Private T. W. Dunning, jun. A vote of thanks to the chairman 
(Lance-Corporal B. Hunt), committee, and pianist terminated a 
most enjoyable evening. 

SWANSEA. 


On Friday, the 2nd of January, the annual banquet of the Swan- 
sea Telegraph Staff was held at the Castle Hotel, under the presi- 
dency of the Mayor (W. Williams, Esq.). There were also present 
Sir Jno. Jones Jenkins, M.P., several members of the Town Couneil, 
and many of the leading gentleman of the town. Sir Jno. J. 
Jenking spoke in a complimentary way of the Swansea Staff, and 
said that during the period he had been the proprictor of many of 
the large works in Swansea and its neighbourhood, he could not 
recall a single instance of an error in the large number of telegrams 
which he received daily. The Mayor and others spoke in a similar 
strain. During the evening songs were sung by Messrs. W. Howells, 
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G. Richard Perry, J. H. Rees, and some of the visitors. The 
gathering was a most successful one, and great praise is due to the 
Committee for the way in which the arrangements were carried 
out. 

WE have to acknowledge the receipt of Christmas and New 
Year’s cards from E. H., C. K., B. S. G. R, D. Y., Y. 0., B.R, 
N. T., D. R., and L. E. They have been greatly admired, and, as 
a tribute of respect to the senders, an album has been procured, in 
which they have been placed. We have, within the last month, 
been provided with a kitchen and all necessary cooking utensils. 
This supplies a want long felt in the oflice. 


Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the TELEGRAPHIST. 
FEMALE TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 


Sır, —There are some remarks in ‘ Pons (hli’s” letter which 
appeared in last month’s TELEGRAPHIST, about female telegraph 
clerks, which I do not like to let pass without a slight re- 
monstrance. 

It is stated that the females ‘look upon their connection with 
the service merely as a temporary means of subsistence until they 
have secured a permanent domestic position for themselves.” Now, 
many male clerks leave it, year after year, for foreign companies, 
law, medicine, the ministry, and commercial situations offering 
higher salaries; in fact, numerous young men use the telegraph 
service only as a stepping-stone to something higher—one can 
scarcely blame them—so I do not think it fair that ours should be 
the only sex taxed with this desertion. Moreover, girls are not 
s0 eager to marry and leave the service aftera short time as your 
correspondent implies. When, on entering the service, we are 
treated as male learners are—expected to take our turn honestly at 
hard circuits as well as easy ones, when at all able for them—and 
getting practice on all kinds of instruments (not merely writing 
slips, or working a single needle), are we so very far behind our 
male competitors? I think not. 

Working heavy circuits requires good health, and the power of 
endurance, as well as dexterity ; and, like any other difficult work, 
as one gets accustomed to it, the very severe strain ceases to be 
felt. 

There may be, in some offices, girls who sit calmly knitting when 
there is a great rush of business, and who are unable to take part 
in it; but “Pons li” says nothing about the number of male 
clerks who are equally useless in such an emergency. Apropos, I] 
think clerks in charge will agree with me that the practice of 
deliberately shirking work is by no means contined to the weaker 
sex. It is found in every trade or profession, telegraphy included, 
that there are only comparatively few who excel at their business ; 
the majority drag on in a state of contented mediocrity; this 
applies to both sexes. 

All male telegraphists are not equally expert, neither are all 
females; but our “all-round ” working would be much improved 
if we received good practice for the first five years or so of service, 
as most males do, instead of being kept to one thing, such as slip- 
writing, as is very often the case in large offices, making our work 
a tedious and irksome toil, instead of a pleasure, as it should be. 

Referring to our ignorance of current topics, markets, sporting, 
&c., surely the blunders made by male clerks are quite as ridiculous 
as ours. An experienced clerk who has had anything to do with 
those subjects, can detect an error at a glance; and, if that clerk is 
a female, her perception is none the less keen. 

It is true that we are often justly accused of frivolity and care- 
lessness; but, are not our faults comparatively slight and innocent ? 
One never hears of a girl being dismissed for misconduct; but I 
am sorry to say this is not uncommon in the male staff. 

I agree with ‘‘ Pons Cli” that when we enter the lists with 
men, we should take part in the disagreeable work ; but it is quite 
impossible for us to do night duty, unless a social revolution takes 
place, making it right and proper for girls to go to and from busi- 
ness at all hours. In making this protest, I believe I am expressing 
the feelings of the majority of my sister clerks. 

We desire no great advantages or concessions on the pea of our 
sex, nor do we want that tolerant pity with which we are some- 
times regarded; we only want fair play. Se DEFENDENDO. 

Feb. 1, 1555. 


Sır, —It is high time to take up the cudgels in defence of the 
much-maligned ‘‘ females.” There have been a few hits at us 
from time to time in your magazine which we could afford to 
pass over, but the letter by ‘ Pons (Œli ” is so unjust —not to say 
unmanly—it has aroused our righteous iudignation. Apparently 


the office he honours with his presence is not of much import- 
ance, judging from the description given of the female attitude 
in troublous times. No proper superintendent would allow such 
& proceeding; but he seems to forget that there are local circuits 
which require a little attention. We cannot all attend to the 
broken wires, neither can we all be furuished with an item to 
write up; therefore are we to be condemned because we improve 
the shining moments rather than sit gazing vacantly around with 
hands in pockets like our brethren? Yet I may say that in 
cases of emergency we have been kept on overtime at night at 
late as possible. We deem it a condescension on the part of 
“Pons ¿li? to think we might be able to manage a single- 
needle. 

In our oftice (which is one of the largest), the “females” take 
regular duty at the best circuits, working along with a male clerk, 
and in not a few cases the female is the superior. There are 
many male clerks who cannot take a Sounder, while there is scarcely 
a girl bat is able to do so. As for errors, I have seen mistakes 
made by male clerks quite as atrocious as apy ever made by a girl. 
The truth is, we do not go bouncing about smashing keys, &c., but 
do our work quietly and conscientiously. There are exceptions, 
certainly, and they occur in both sexes. I will conclude by remind- 
ing “ Pons (li ” of the old proverb, ‘‘ The moon is none the worse 
of a dog barking at it.” ONE OF TRE MALIGNED.. 


REAL AND CAPTIOUS GRIEVANCES. 


Sir,—It is greatly to be regretted that your correspondent 
“ Veteran,” in last month’s issue, should have marred an otherwise 
excellent essay by his allusion to the “ chapter of grievances, real 
and captious,” of his brethren throughout the United Kingdom. 
No doubt it is most desirable that the period of agitation should 
come to a close, as it is by no means pleasant to be in a continual 
state of excitement and worry over matters which long ere this 
should have been set at rest. Agitation in itself, though sometimes 
a necessary evil, is one that no man should be anxious to foster, 
and, speaking for myself, I can truly say I hate it, and would 
be only too glad to see all cause for it removed. This, however, is 
not to be attained in the manner suggested by our friend. 

I suppose it is something gained to have the admission that some 
of our grievances, at any rate, are real. This being so, it would be 
interesting to know how we are likely to have them redressed other 
than by constantly urging them upon the attention of our heads. 

Has the department ever been anxious to advance our interests 
during those long intervals of patience and forbearance which we 
have shown, hoping against hope for that which came not? No. 
All that we have hitherto obtained has only been granted us after a 
hard struggle, as, for instance, the last “scheme,” which will 
rankle inthe minds of the majority of telegraph clerks for many 
a long day, unless supplemented by something far wider in its 
application. 

This being the case, it is folly to sit with closed eyes and open 
months, waiting for what the department will send us, but rather 
let us strive manfully for what we consider our just due, putting 
aside all bluster, and shoulder to shoulder, quietly but firmly, with 
the motto of our association ‘‘ United we stand” before us, until 
our purpose is accomplished and all cause for agitation swept 
away. 

One word more, sir, and I have finished. What does “ Veteran” 
mean by captious grievances? It has always been my impression 
that our cause of complaint was of a very substantial nature, 
and worthy of every effort that could be put forth for a favourable 
consideration by those in authority. Is not payment of Sunday 
work, the increased introduction of female labour, extension of 
holiday leave, and last, but by no means least, the limited appli- 
cation of the last scheme, a real and serious grievance? Let my 
fellow-clerks answer. 

It may be that “ Veteran” is one of those fortunate ones who 
reaped great advantage by the recent classification, and thus can 
affurd to advocate peace. If so, I congratulate him on his good 
fortune, but he can hardly expect those less favoured than himself 
to share his views. 

Before concluding, I may perhaps be allowed to add that I 
write in no spirit of carping criticism, but simply to prevent its 
being understood that the feelings of our friend are by any 
means widely entertained. 

Hoping I have not trespassed too much upon your space, and 
that you will be able to insert this,—I remain, yours truly, H. 


SUNDAY DUTY IN THE PROVINCES. 


Sir,—Provincial telegraph clerks will, doubtless, feel grateful to 
your correspondent “ Veritas Odium Parit,” who, in the December 
issue of your increasingly popular journal assures them that they 
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have his fullest sympathy on the question of Sunday duty, and 
believes that all Sunday duty ought to be paid for as overtime. 

Had your correspondent stopped at this expression of sympathy, 
the feelings of gratitude might have been of a lasting character. 
But he does not. On the contrary, after declaring his belief that 
ul] Sunday duty ought to be paid for as overtime, he attempts to 
show why Sunday duty ought not to be paid for as overtime in the 
provinces. ‘This is the logical conclusion to be derived from a 
careful perusal of his letter. 

With your permission I will briefly analyse the arguments set 
forth in favour of payment in London and non-payment in the 
provinces. 

First, London being so large, TS clerks have to live some miles 
from the office. Second, a TS clerk on duty at 8 a.m. may have to 
rise at 5 a.m., and have a couple of hours’ walk before reaching ti e 
otice. Third, TS clerks have to pay for travelling, and lose their 
time into the bargain. Fourth and last, there are clerks in 18 
with from ten to fifteen years’ service in receipt of from £70 to £9) 
per annum, 

Where is the argument in favour of Sunday duty being excep- 
tional in London ’ I fail to see it. The TS clerk who has to rise 
at 5 a.m. in order to be on duty at 8 a.m. is no worse off than the 
provincial clerk who has to rise at 4 a.m. in order to be on duty at 
6a.m. The argument that TS clerks have to pay for travelling, 
lose their time, &c., also applies to a great many of our large pro- 
vincial offices. Even if it did not apply, it certainly cannot be 
looked upon as affecting the Sunday duty question. It applies 
almost solely to ordinary week-day duty. I do not doubt the state- 
ment that there are clerks in TS of from ten to fifteen years’ service 
in receipt of from £70 to £90 per annum. Cases innumerable could 
be cited of provincial clerks with longer service having smaller 
salaries. On the other hand, I knowa clerk in TS who was in the 
same office as myself some eleven or twelve years ago; he was then 
in the fourth class (maximum 21s. per week), while I was in the 
third class (maximum 27s.). He got transferred to TS and is now 
in receipt of higher remuneration than I am, albeit, my promotion 
has, I believe, been more rapid than 80 per cent. of my fellow pro- 
vincia! clerks. “ Veritas Odium Parit” does not dispute the state- 
ment made at the Edinburgh meeting, viz.:—that the maximum 
salary in TS is much higher than in the provinces. 

I feel convinced that Sunday duty must be paid for in the 
provinces, and I beg to thank your correspondent for showing that 
the duty is not exceptional in London. 

Wishing yourself and your journal a happy and prosperous New 
Year.— Yours, COUNTRYMAN, 


CHRISTMAS WORK IN THE POST-OFFICE. 


Sir,—On the last day of the year, a special P.O. circular was 
isued for the express purpose of giving a vote of thanks to the P.O. 
officials for their exertions during the Christmas pressure. I take 
no exception to this, as the inconvenience which the amount of 
work caused to the men most assuredly deserves the warmest 
praise from the P.M.G. I was surprised, however, to see no men- 
tion made of the assistance received from the telegraph staff, 
many of whom, in large offices where their duties are wholly tele- 
graphic, volunteered to assist in heading letters, &c. Telegraph 
messengers were also employed in large numbers to assist in 
delivery. I think it will be evident that the services of twelve or 
eighteen men, and between fifty and sixty boys, at any large office 
would very materially contribute to the quick despatch with which 
the Christmas letters, &c., were disposed of, tze whole credit of 
which the P.M.G. gives to the postal branch. I do not remember 
an official vote of thanks ever given to any office for specially 
heavy pressure of telegraph business—though many instances have 
occurred when the pressure was not only great, but also, to some 
extent, nnexpected, and had to be dealt with by the ordinary staff 
in time for the morning papers in all parts of the country. I am 
much afraid the “permanent otticials” are still only too apt to 
ignore the importance of the telegraph staff, but it is more than 
probable the “ sixpenny ” telegram will produce sufficiently large 
“totals” as to command respect, and, in due time, even their 
approbation and a “ vote of thanks!” JUSTICE. 


“LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS.” 


Sir,—I notice the Editor of a new paper called Letters and Tele- 
grams has favoured his intellectual clientéle with a sermon, which 
he calis “ That Station of Life.” 

With your kind permission, and in the interests of the younger 
members of the service, I should like to make a few remarks 
thereon. 

This Editor is made of the right sort of stuff! he is of the proper 
Tennessee type--the editor militant; for note his ingenuous con- 


feesion! “ Hard rubs have left me cynical, sarcastic, ironical, and 
touchy tu a degree.” Now, let us grope for traces of his cynicism, 
sarcasm, irony, and ticklishness. 

He ts cynican! Tremble and shudder at these terrible evidences! 
“ Born a yokel, always a yokel. Born under a cloud, always under 
a cloud. Originally humble,always humble. My pot boils over, 
and in my wrath I mutter something quite too unorthodox for 
publication.” 

And again! “It has become an accepted fact, that women are 
the indirect cause of most of the world’s mischief; but Tottie and 
her attendant train of languid mashers and tra-la-la crashers will 
probably fare badly, so to speak, if they should, at the sound of the 
last trump, accidentally stumble across a few Kembles, Youngs, 
Keans, Siddons, and whilom old stagers.” This is awful (so to 
speak) ! 

He 18 Sarcastic! (Put this in big type, please Mr. Printer.) 
Shrivel up! Wither! Get up in a convenient corner and drop 
down dead! for you can’t exist after the following blighting 
sarcasm :—‘‘ Those were the days, when we had quantity combined 
with quality, and when ‘Tottie’ (for they had ‘ Tottics’ even in those 
days, and oh! such proper ‘ Totties!’) contented herself with being 
one of the audience, and left the performance of the ‘play’ to 
those whose very living and popularity depended upon their acting 
alone.” Now, whether the following beautiful paragraph is 
intended to be ironic or sarcastic I have been unable to discover. 
Perhaps you, sir, by exercising your master-mind, will enlignten 
me :—‘‘ How we envied the assistant-master who was called upon 
for Hamlet! If we could only act like that! How, when, after 
the final selection of exponents, upon finding myself left out 
in the cold, 1 approached our good tutor with my heart in my 
mouth (as the saving is) in consequence of my disappointment, and 
how I was sabsequently allotted the small part!” I don’t under- 
stand it (as the saying is). 

HE 18 Irexicat! There is no doubt about the next selection ; it is 
a delightful specimen of delicate irony: ‘ ‘ Hard rubs make a keen 
edge on a man,’ quoth the playwright, and while I could dilate 
feelingly as to my personal encounter with the ‘rubs,’ ] cannot boast 
of a particularly ‘keen edge.” I have no‘'c.1 the truly great are 
always self-depreciative. 

HE Is TOUCHY TO A DEGREE! Ladies! I am afraid this mono- 
maniacal sourness is all your faults! This means he is ticklish ! 
He longs for those soft, feminine pleasantries which sooth our rous h 
natures and tone down our touchiness! Allow me to tell him that 
sneering at respectable citizenship; bedaubing those who con- 
tentedly do their duty, with questionable language and abominable 
grammar; and holding up a theatrical manager as the summum 
bonum of human ambition, are methods hardly conducive to the 
well-being cf the hundreds of impressionable youths in our officcs, 
who are only too apt to suck in such pernicious doctrine, to the 
palpable detriment of their plain, solid duty. 

Slightly altering a paragraph which he quotes himself, I will, in 
conclusion, advise him as follows :—“ Be careful through life not to 
attempt anything beyond your means, and rest content with the 
position allotted you by Almighty God,” and don’t act the editorial 
part again,— Yours sincerely, Part MILULAIs, 

N.S.0., Dec. 12, 1884. 


TELEGRAPHISTS’ CRAMP. 

Sir,—Noticing that your correspondent “ Sufferer” had intro- 
duced the question of writers’ cramp or paralysis, I hope the many 
telegraphists whom your valuable journal circulates amongst will 
give this letter their earnest attention, and if able to recommend 
any treatment which may effect a cure, or in any way alleviate 
what “Sufferer” complains of, to kindly do so through your 
journal. 

The complaint is becoming so general that I think it is almost a 
matter which, in their interest, the department should take some 
steps to check.— Yours truly, ANXIOUS. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


W.C. (8.F.) To introduce what you suggest would be fatal to 
the success of the TELFGRAPHIST. It is much to be regretted, “ ’tis 
true, ’tis pity; and pity ’tis, tis true.’—A. Warts, D. See adver- 
tisement page 2.— Tempus OMNIA REVELAT, GENESIS, N. W. W, 
P. T., H. J.’ Veritas Ovium DERIDET, Nicosia, SAUL, REFORM. Regret 
that want of space necessitates your contributions standing over a 
little longer.—J. G. C. (Inverness). If we had a carte you should 
have it, but we do not possess such an article.—J. McP. Arithmetic 
required : first four rules, decimals, rule of three. 
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THE WELLS FUND. 


Amounts received up to Friday Morning, January 28rd. 


Editor of the TELEGRAPAIST 


Collected at the West London School of Telegraphy, past and present 

upils:—E. D., E. R., E. 8., E. L., E. B., A. G, H.G., A.K. L, 

i. B, HS, ’N. O. a K. B., E.W,N. D., G.P., F.E. P., E.T, 

Mr H.J. E.H. S.C., F.P, J.S, J.W, F.S.C.B, E.& C.L. 

and F, K. fas - ahs z ue sxe 
Alfred Innes Pocock, H. & B. Bly. es i 


G. L., H. & B. Rly.. 

Miss Annie Schonheyder and friends 
Miss Alicia Schonheyder and friends an 
Miss Me-senger and ‘friends es sat See ae aks 
Mr. Williamson, P.O. , Rusholme | 

Mr. Roberts, P. O., Rusholme 

Miss K. Morgan and friends ee wi 
Miss 8. W. Owers, P.O.. Kew, and friends Pe ae ee 
Mr. H. W atkiss, P. O., Gloue estar: road, S.W., and friends sa 
Lady Killer Kens, per "HE. Watkiss 5 3 A 
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DEPARTMENTAL JUSTICE. 


By THE EDITOR. 


‘“ But man, proud man! drest in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep.’’— Shakespeare. 


OR some months, provincial telegraph clerks have been peti- 
tioning the Department to perform a simple act of justice, 
the particulars of which can be explained in a few words. Metro- 
politan operators are paid for Sunday duty, while provincial 
telegraphists are obliged to work on the seventh day without 
receiving one penny for their labour. The subject has been pretty 
well ventilated, and many influential country journals have com- 
mented upon this piece of false economy and rank injustice. 
Without exception the verdict has been in favour of the ill-used 
operator, and against the Department. The reason for refusing to 
extend to the provincials the privileges enjoyed in London has not 
yet been made public by the gentleman who governs the 
Telegraph branch of the service. It is sufficient for the clerks 
to know that the Department will not grant the petition, 
and there the matter is expected to end. But despotism 
never agrees with Englishmen. It is practised in prisons, 
asylums, and other places in this country where the light of 
justice rarely enters; it is attempted by petty tyrants in various 
branches of the Civil Service, but it rarely succeeds for any 
length of time. Almost every class has its free and independent organ, 
which no departmental tyrant can gag. Sooner or later the self- 
elected despot is dragged to the bar of public opinion and con- 
demned to perpetual obscurity. It is now our duty to discover a 
reason for the refusal sent by the department to the provincial 
telegraph clerks when they asked for payment for Sunday duty. 
The first question that would naturally arise in the mind of an 
interested person is, Who is at the head of affairs ? The second 
question is, Does tho chief official, who is responsible for the 
management of the telegraph branch of the service, thoroughly 
understand his duties? Has he risen from the ranks? Is he an 
electrician, a telegraph engineer, an eminent scientist; or is he 
only celebrated for his management of the red-tape branch of the 
Circumlocution Office ? 

These questions we shall not pretend to answer, but we must 
emphatically deny that the Telegraph section of the Department is 
well or even properly managed. We have no desire to attack 
postal officials. They are, in their proper sphere, excellent servants 
of the public. The whole of the Post-otlice work of this country is 
admirably conducted, and there is very little room for improve- 
ment. 

The amalgamation scheme has in many respects proved an 
inestimable boon to the public. What we complain of is the 
absurdity of giving Post Office men absolute control over the Tele- 
graphs. What did the P. O. officials of this country know about 
Telegraphy at the date of the transfer? What do they know now ? 
Were there no men fit to govern the Telegraph Section of the 
service? Did the Postmaster-General of 1570 forget the originator 
of the amalgamation scheme? Did he not know that the 
gertleman who planned that excellent scheme was originally 
a Telegraph official, who had risen to his high position in the 
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Post Office by his own energy and the display of qualities which 
entitled him to the direction of the Government telegraphs. There 
was noexcnse. If the Postmaster-General wanted to place a Post- 
office man at the head of the Telegraph branch, he had simply to 
nominate one of the secretaries, who was admirably qualified to fill 
the office. Telegraph superintendents were appointed at all large 
towns, but their power was simply nil. They were interfered with 
by the postmasters, who talked nonsense whenever they pretended 
to understand anything relative to telegraph matters; and what 
has been the result of all this misrule? The two branches of the 
service have never fraternised. Between the highest and lowest 
postal and telegraph otticials a feeling akin to hatred has existed 
for tifteen years. Telegraph men have had to submit to acts of 
tyranny and injustice at the hands of their superior (?) officers, 
who have followed the example of their leader. Nothing is too bad 
for a telegraph clerk. In branch offices his instrument is fixed in 
some remote or dirty corner, with hardly sufficient room for the 
play of his arm. Not so very long ago typhoid fever broke out in 
a telegraph den, which was situated in a fashionable quarter of the 
metropolis. At the present moment we could find some poor 
fellows who have to do their work in a CELLAR, not 
in some back slum at the East-end, but in the very heart 
of aristucratic London. The telegraphist is regarded by the 
majority of P. O. officials as an inferior being altogether. 
Only a few weeks ago a P. O. club was formed at Portsmouth, and 
one of its rules excluded telegraph men. All through the chapter 
it has been a case of “Follow my leader,’ and the time has 
now arrived for a speedy reformation. There ought to be a 
technically trained Secretary of the Telegraph Department, 
with absolute power. ° He should be selected from the Tele- 
graph section. His name onght to be respected by the operators 
of this country, not detested and only uttered when accompanied 
by uncomplimentary adjectives. He should owe his position to his . 
technical knowledge, and his fitness to govern a large aud im- 
portant body of public servants—not to party intluence, or 
marriage. He should be the recognised friend of the profession, 
not the acknowledged enemy. He should encourage the spirit of 
emulation, and not endeavour to stifle it. He ought to be per. 
fectly free from the trammels of Post-office management and 
responsible only for the satisfactory working of the telegraph 
system of Great Britain. Where are we to look for such a man? 
We will not mention names, but, if wo were asked to nominate a 
Telegraphist-General our thoughts would turn to York, Southamp- 
ton, and FG, the training schools of men eminently qualitied 
for the ottice—they were ready at the time of the transfer; they 
are ready now. 

When provincial telegraphists understand who is responsible for 
all the muddling of the last few years they will at once see that 
it is simply a waste of time to petition the department. Active 
measures must be taken to bring the Sunday duty question before 
the public. 

When the sixpenny tariff comes into operation the work will be 
enormons, and the energies of telegraphists will be severely taxed. 
It will be dangerous for the Government to turn a deaf ear to the 
protracted cry for justice at a time when the stoppage of the - 
telegraphs would paralyse the commercial world. We are opposed 
to strikes; this journal was not started for the purpose of stirring 
up strife. With captious grievances we have nothing to do; but 
until provincial telegraph clerks are treated on an equal footing 
with the metropolitan operaters we shall consider it our duty to 
advise the victims of Civil Service despotism to rally their forces, 
to demand justice, to weed out any departmental toadies they may 
find in their oftices, to hold meetings on every available opportu- 
nity—-in brief, to leave no stone unturned until their object is 
attained. We cannot let this opportunity pass without speculating 
a little upon the future of the British Telegraph Service. 

So long as the present system of misrule is allowed to continue 
unanimity will be impossible, and both the Government and the 
public will suffer in consequence. We have already pointed out 
the importance of a suitable chief for the Telegraph branch of the 
service—a leader who will be worthy of the post. Why should a 
P.O. man have the control of a department he docs not understand ? 
Why should old and experienced telegraphists suffer humiliation 
and a thousand and one annoyances engendered by the crass igno- 
rance or despotism of a number of otħicers who, although dis- 
tinguished in their proper sphere, are worse than useless when they 
step beyond it. The telegraph superintendent of each oftice ought 
to have entire control over his staff without the postmaster’s inter- 
ference, the only court of appeal being the telegraph secretary's 
oftice. We are daring enough to prophesy that at no distant date 
a revolution in the management of the telegraph administratioa 
will take place. Then only will peace be maintained. When the 
two departments are dissociated, when the telegraphist has 
nothing to dc with letter-sorting or vvunes postal duties, and is 
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allowed to devote his time and attention to his own profession, 
then the British telegraph service will begin to improve; the two 
branches will fraternise, the operator will be appreciated at his 
true value: the nation will benetit thereby, and anarchy will no 
longer prevail. 


OCEAN TELEGRAPHY 


By “Oup ELECTRIC.” 
(Continued from page 29.) 


HE arrangement shown in Fig. 10 (page 29, ante) does not give 

so satisfactory a sent record when condensers are used as an 
arrangement by which the shunted current finds its way to earth 
through a considerable resistance. Fig. 11 shows a simple plan of 


~ connections for recording the sent signals. 


CONDENSER 


_ AN RECOROLA 


' SUJPENDLO 


Fig. 11. 


The sent record not being subject to inductive retardation is 
sharp and quick, and the size of the signals can be regulated by 
varying the shunt, s, or the resistance R. The following (Fig. 12) 
is the alphabet as recorded through a long ocean cable :— 


a Ne E5 eo Nesey 
ai à A ; ARN ”. es E AF 
`~ t As pS i wa 
_~ g l : 
S ` v P j 
a b c d e f g h 4 
A A / 4> 
™, ~ ‘ 
Z . Y a ' 
w 4 
Pod df = fo v 
k l m n o P q r 
pe F 
4 / . 
` f 
8 t u v w z y z 
Fig. 12. 


Here are the ‘‘ Sent” records of the word 


“ Propontis ” :— 


and “ Received” 


As Kent. 
4 . a a i 7 b 3 - 
: Lf 


As Received, 


The Duplex system of ocean telegraphy now claims our attention. 
There are, as I have already pointed out, several methods by which 
the charge into, or discharge from, a condenser or series of con- 
densers can be retarded or prolonged, but as there are only two 
systems practically and generally adopted, it will be sufficient for 
the purpose of these papers to simply describe these two methods 
of imitating the slow action of the current in charging and dis- 
charging a long cable in order to make the three necessary com- 
pensatious for obtaining a perfect balance—viz , those for resistance, 
static capacity, and time of action. 

The two inventors who posscss the patents for these methods are 
Mr. Joseph Barker Stearns and Dr. Muirnead. 

Mr. Stearns thus describes his invention of an artificial line for 
cable duplex purposes in his specification dated Nov. 27, 1873, and 
sealed May 22, 1574. 

“When a condenser is employed, it may with advantage, in 
some cases, be made in the form of a submarine cable. A piece of 
ordinary submarine cable may be used for the purpose, but a special 
form of cable, so constracted that its resistance and static capacity 


are very great is preferable. Such a cable may be made by using 
a metal of low conductivity, either in the form of fine wire, or of 
thin ribbon for the conductor or the inner plate of the condenser, 
and this ribbon may be wound spirally around a thick cord, in order 
to obtain great length and surface of the conductor. This con- 
ductor may be covered with a coating as thin as possible of some 
dielectric possessing great specitic inductive capacity.” 
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ROCBISTANCE COILS 
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EINO INSULATEO 


Wil ery 
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Fig. 13. 


With condensers in circuit for signalling at each end of the 
cable, ‘‘the cable is never in direct communication either with 
the battery or the earth. In applying the duplex system to this 
mode of working cables, it is only necessary to make the branch or 
compensating circuit resemble in all respects the cable as above 
described, using a differential instrument; or, if an ordinary instru- 
ment is used, placing it in the ‘ bridge-wire’ of a Wheatstone 
Bridge.” 

The form finally adopted by this inventor may be understood by 
reference to Fig. 13, the ratio between the resistance and the 
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'MOUC TIVE - RESISTANCE 
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Fig. 14. 


capacity being the same as that of the cable, thus :—If the cable- 
conductor resistance be three olims per knot, and the electro-static 
capacity be one-third of a microfarad per knot, the ratio of resist- 
ance to capacity will be 9 to 1. The condensers are subdivided 
into small capacities, varying from one-tenth of a microfarad to 
two microfarsds each, and the capacity of each having been deter- 
mined, tbe necessary resistance for an equivalent length of 
conductor can be easily calculated. 

Dr. Muirhead thas describes his invention of an artificial line in 
his specification, dated October 23rd, 1874, and filed June Ist, 
1875 :—‘‘ An accumulator or condenser can be constructed com- 
bining both the conduction and capacity resistance required to 
imitate exactly a real line. My accumulators or condensers are 
specially adapted for use in duplex-working systems. I proceed as 
follows :--I take two strips of tinfoil (or other thin metallic sheet), 
and lay them one over the other, separated by an insulating 
material. One strip of metal is connected at each end with the 
connecting-clamps of the instrument, and is arranged in one con- 
tinuous line to the length required, so that the resistance of the 
entire length of thin metal comes into play. The conducting 
shects are made of proper dimensions, to give the desired resistance 
and amount of surface. The two sheets, with the non-conductor 
between them, are folded into a convenient shape. The current 
established by each contact made by the signalling key is caused 
to divide into two parts. Omne part is passed through the actual 
cable, and affects the indicator at the receiving end, and the other 
part is caused to pass through the accumulator or condenser by the 
continuous strip of thin metal attached as before mentioned tothe - 
connecting clamps, and so this portion of the current passes to 
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earth. The otber strip (or strips) of thin metal has also an earth 
connection or connections.” 

Fig. 14 is typical of tbis method of making up the inductive 
resistances. 
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The foregoing sufficiently describes the different features of the 
two forms of artificial lines in general use fur ocean duplex tele- 
graphy. It will be seen that the electrical effect produced is the 
same in each, namely, a retardation of the current. The original 
basis worked upon is calculated from the proportions of the cable 
to which it is to be applied, but in practice it is found that modify- 
ing adjustments are necessary to form the exact counterpart of the 
electrical action of that portion of the cable which it is necessary 
to imitate in order to establish a duplex working balance: these 
modifications arise from compound causes, the chief of which is, 
perhaps, that which relates to the relative time co-efficients of the 
cable and the artificial lines which must be rendered synchronous. 

As on land lines, so on ocean cables, both the Differential and 
the Bridge systems can be adopted. If the former system be 
determined upon, the recorder (or mirror galvanometer) must be 
wound with Differential coils, the principle of which has been fully 
described. The four spirals of the suspended coil will in this case 
be connected to four terminals outside the instrument, so joined 
and adjusted in pairs as to give a differential result on short cir- 
cuit. The cable can then be added to one branch and the arti- 
ficial line to the other. 

With the ‘single block ” differential system the circuit would 
be joined up (at each end of the cable) as shown in Fig. 16. 
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Fig. 16. 


With the ‘‘double block” system it would be modified in the 
manner represented in Fig. 17. 
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Fig. 17. 


This differential sysiem has been generally adopted by Mr. J. B. 
Stearns, while the Wheatstone Bridge system has as generally been 
adopted by Dr. Muirhead. 

And now my young friend, I think we have reached the end of 
the journey we undertook. I started by reviewing the principles 
and methods adopted in working the land telegraphs with a view to 
prepare your mind for the reception of the principles and methods 
involved in the systems of working ocean telegraphs. You have 
seen that electro-chemical action is depended upon for power in the 
voltaic-battery—that the results of the experimental researches of 
the immortal Faraday are met with in all parts of the apparatus, 
both for land and cable working—that the weak magnetism of the 
suspended coil during the passage of the current is greatly enhanced 
by a powerful electro-magnetic field, and its motion mechanically 
multiplied upon the siphon point by fibres and levers—that induc- 
tive impulses are employed by means of signalling condensers—that 
static electricity is used for the electrification of the ink for the 
Recorder, and thereby avoiding the friction of the siphon upon the 
paper slip—that the motive power for this purpose is derived from 
electro magnetism mechanically assisted by a make and break 
arrangement, and that different methods are available for retarding 
cr prolonging the charge and discharge of condensers. All these 
principles admit of a variety of applications and furnish materials 
for thought, experiment, and future inventions. 


If any of the readers of the TELEGRAPHIsT desire to enter still 
deeper into the subject of ocean telegraphy I would recommend to 
their notice Sir William Thomson’s theory of the laws of varia- 
tion of the current in a submarine cable; Professor Jenkins’ 
“ Electricity and Magnetism,” chap. 23, “On Speed of Signal- 
ling ”?” ; Mr. Charles Hockin’s paper “On the Magnitude of Signals 
through a Submarine Cable with various Connections at each end, and 
the best Resistance forthe Receiving Instrument ” (“ Journal Society 
Telegraph Engineers, vol. v., p. 432); Mr. Ewing’s paper on 
Thomson and Jenkins’ “ Automatic Curb Sender ” (vol. 5, p. 218) ; 
Willoughby Smith’s papers “On Working Submarine Cables ” 
(vol. viii., pp. 63, 98, 153); Mr. J. Graves’ paper “On Curbed 
Signals for long Cables” (vol. viii., p. 92); also a paper “ On 
Earth Currents,” by the same author (vol. ii., p. 102), and others 
which may be found on kindred subjects. 


(To be concluded nezt month.) 


ELEOTRICITY AS APPLIED TO RAILWAYS. 


OUD and frequent are the murmurs of modern wayfarers on 
the railways of to-day, when in reality they have no con- 
ception of what travelling used to be in the bygone times of their 


‘Spartan fathers. 


It has been said that one of the most pleasing things in exist- 
ence was to travel, accompanied by a pretty lady, in a stage-coach 
at about the rate of six miles per hour, and oft repeated in glow- 
ing terms how the coach was minutely examined, wheels, axles, 
springs, and glass, all scrupulously clean, in readiness for their long 
and dusty journey. Perhaps something very special to be con- 
veyed—the tidings of a military victory ; the mail-coach to convey 
the news to a thousand homes, instead of, as now, being silently 
flashed ina few seconds over the length and breadth of the land. 
Alas! we can almost join in the song— 


“ We miss the cantering team, the winding way, 
The roadside halt, the post-horn’s well-known air, 
The inns, the gaping towns, and all the landscape fair.” 


Let us look at our present mode of travelling, and see, if pos- 
sible, to what source we can attribute the safety which now exists. 
A few years ago, at that now-important junction, Whitwood, 
near Normanton, there were really no signals of any kind. 
For several years the only signal on the Scockton and Hartle- 
pool line was a “candle,” placed in the window of a 
(so-called) station, its presence to the drivers indicating that 
they were to stop, and its absence that they might go on. 
On the Stockton and Darlington line there were no signals 
when it was firat opened. It was not until the year 183+ that the 
first attempt was made to establish signals on the Liverpool and 
Manchester line. Four years later some disk signals were designed 
by Sir John Hawkshaw, and, throngh his intluence, were introduced 
on several lines. Since that time matters have enormously and 
scientifically developed. What with distant signals, light indica- 
tors, repeating signals, and an electric system which anticipates 
and follows the movements of every train in every part of its 
career, we havea completeness of control which surpasses anything 
originally contemplated. 

The signal-box I take to be by far the most important depart- 
ment. Let us, then, make an inspection of one of these. Imme- 
diately we enter, we behold twenty or thirty levers, each numbered 
and named. It may be thought that very little carelessness, or 
want of skill, would enable a signalinan to shunt one train with one 
lever, while he arranged his signals to let another dash into it ; 
but thanks be to Messrs. Saxby & Farmers, and others, this 
cannot be. The mechanism absolutely prohibits such being done, 
all being so firmly interlocked, no signal levers can be moved 
unless the point levers corresponding with them have first been 
moved. <A stranger would doubtless be surprised to find, 
perhaps, three or more numbers on one lever; for instance 
No. 10, let us suppose, has 11, 12, and 13 painted on its side. Tte 
signalman may pull at No. 10 as long as he pleases, but he cannot 
move it till Nos. 11, 12, and 13 have first been moved. This result, 
complex and difficult as it appears, is achieved by mechanism of 
great simplicity. Immediately under the door of the platform are 
arranged several series of vibrating and sliding bars, which stand 
in front of certain levers as obstacles to their motion. Thus, by 
the movement of one lever some others are stopped and some are 
left free, and this simple principle, carefully applied to all, works 
them into a system incapable of discord. We glance at the long shelf 
fixed atove the levers. Here we find bells, gongs, light indicators, 
signal repeaters and block instruments. The former are used in 
conjunction with the latter for signalling. It frequently occurs 
that a distant signal is a long way out of sight, or perhaps a 
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tunnel] intervenes, and it is asked how the signalman knows the 
lamp is burning in the night, and his signal working right during 
the daytime. Again the remedy has been sought and found in 
electricity. Inside the lamp, and just over the flame of the far- 
off signal, is placed a thin brass tube, commonly called the “ Ex- 
pansion Bar.” As soon as the heat is applied this bar expands, 
presssing against the short end of a lever, the longer end 
of which is so arranged as to press against a stop 
or terminal, making the circuit complete. The indicator 
in the signal-box indicates “Light in;” the repeater shows the 
“Signal Off” or “ Signal On,” as the case may be, the latter being 
fixed to the signal-post and worked by a simple kind of ‘spring or 
slot.’ In the event of the light going out the disc in the signal- 
box immediately drops, striking a small alarum, which would 
arouse the attention of the signalman in the stormiest night. With 
regard to the block system, its advantages are great, and none are 
more conscious of the fact than the drivers themselves. In most 
signal-boxes single needles are fixed, whereby the signalman 
can communicate to the chief stations, and is advised of the 
running of trains; also in many boxes telephones are used 
between local boxes. This has been found to facilitate the working 
of trate. Underneath the cabin we find a long battery cupboard, 
which contains a number of Leclancheé cells, now generally adopted 
for railway work. liero also we find the connections for the iron 
rods, chains and weights, and locking apparatus in abundance ; 
and, glancing around, we think with feelings of gratitude of the 
inventors of such agencies, so economical to the companies, and s0 
safe to the public. Thus does the telegraph supplement the rail- 
way, acting like a nervous system, sensitively responding to what 
may be called the potent energies and activities of the muscular 
system of the railway itself, S.W.W. 


STORMS. 


By “ INTERNATIONAL.” 
(Continued from page 1.) 


HERE were marked peculiarities attending the storm of Jan. 26, 
1884, to which reference was made in my previous article. 
Previous to the commencement of the storm, slcet fell heavily, but 
it was not long before it gave place to snow. The temperature at 
the time was very low, and the sleet and snow accordingly froze as 
it fell on the wires. This continued until each wire presented the 
appearance of a huge rod of ice, several miles in length and three 
or four inches in diameter. lt was upon this immensely-increased 
surface that the gale of wind played, and it was this that caused 
the terrific downfall of many of the poles, with their fittings. Had 
the wires alone been left to the mercies of the gale, it is probable 
that the majority of them would have stood it out. One of the most 
remarkable and instructive features was the fact that in a few days 
the wires scted upon the icy envelopes much in the same way that 
a piece of wire docs in the hands of a cheesemonger. The weight 
of the ice caused the wires (such as had not been hurled to the 
ground) to cut through it. As the wires were comparatively thick, 
a longitudinal slit was left in each tube of ice. If the lines hud 
been thinner, it is probable that, as the wire worked its way 
through, the walls of the icy slit would have reunited behind it. 

The general distribution of the breakages due to the storm indi- 
- cated very clearly that it was not of uniform intensity throughout 
the country, but that its violence was concentrated in a narrow belt 
running along the border. This belt was approximately twenty-five 
miles wide and was bounded on the north by Ayr, Hawick, and 
Alnwick, and on the south by Girvan, Dumfries, and Morpeth. 
Within that zone scarcely anything was left that might be called a 
telegraph line, or even a part of one. Outside the zone, whether 
north or south, the damage was considerably less. Even in the 
remote regions of Inverness-shire and other similarly-situated 
counties, there was nothing done at all comparable to what took 
place in the border zone. The same, too, might be said of the 
Hebrides, which usually bear the brunt of a gala from the 
Atlantic. Inthe south very many wires were thrown down, but 
there was no other centre of wholesale destruction. One great 
thing, however, was noticeable, and that was that wires running 
east and west enjoved much greater immunity than wires running 
north and south. This is interesting, and suftices to indicate the 
direction taken by the wind. 

There were many details in connection with the destruc- 
tion of the trunk line between Newcastle and Edinburgh that 
deserve notice. Sometimes for half a mile, or even more, the 
road across the moors was rendered impassable by the fallen 
débris. This, of itself, gave the several gangs of linemen serious 
and troublesome work. Of course, one of the first things to be 


done was to clear the road for general traffic. One great source of 
trouble showed itself in the wholesale destruction of trees. Whole 
expanses of country were denuded of these glories of nature, and 
many of them falling against the wires carried them to the ground. 
Thus, we are told that “at Edgerston, a large tree fell and knocked 
a double pole and all its fittings to pieces” ; while ‘‘at Langlee, a 
tree nine feet in girth, broke off about six feet from the ground and 
turned a summersault over the line, only breaking one wire.” 

Of the disasters consequent upon the pressure of the wind, one or 
two examples may be enumerated. ‘‘ Near Capheaton, for about 
thirty-five to forty pole lengths, the line was wrecked, fifteen poles 
being broken off short, and many wires, insulators, and arms broken. 
Struts, which had been largely used in the erection of the line, 
proved to be quite useless.” ‘‘ At Kirkwhelpton even worse damage 
was wrought, for seven double poles were blown clean out of the 
ground, one actually on to the other side of the road, having drawn 
its stay and snapped its crossbrace in the middle.” ‘ Near Horsley 
more double poles were literally sniashed to pieces, breaking at 
various points between the vround-line and a point six feet above 
it.’ In many cases the struts seemed to intensify the damage 
rather than relieve it, for they had the effect of levering the poles 
out of their sockets. It was calculated that at one portion of the 
line “ the seventeen wires were pulling against the wind witha 
united breaking strain of at least 22,000 lb., but all to no purpose,” 
for down they came— wires, insulators, and poles. 

We see, then, that the damage which a storm is capable of per- 
forming is tremendous. It may be observed that a portion of the 
road between Newcastle and Jedburgh, is exceptionally exposed to 
the action of the wind, whence it is necessary that exceptional 
provision should be made to cope with the danger, and to a very 
great extent this had been done. Miles of double poles were 
provided for a number of wires which, in other parts of the 
country, would have been a very ordinary burden for a line of 
single. In other parts of the zone, however, this exceptional 
danger docs not exist. How then can we hope to be able to 
prevent the recurrence of the disaster of Jan. 26, 18547 It has 
been suggested that all the wires running through the zone should, 
for that portion of their length, be laid underground. But how are 
we to convince ourselves that similar disasters may not at some 
future date—maybe anearly one—affect other regions + That they 
have done so in the past there is not an atom of doubt. In 1876 
a terrific storm passed over the United Kingdom, but in no 
district did it produce such havoc as traced its path across the 
Midland counties. The disaster was in many respects similar to 
that of which we have been speaking. Ten years earlier—i.e., in 
1866—a sudden frost set in, and snow fell in abundance, chietly in 
the southern counties. The frost caused a sudden strain on the 
wires, the accumulations of snow increased the strain, and wires 
fell in all directions. North of London, comparatively little harm 
was done. We sce, then, that if we are to guard against the 
recurrence of such exceptional difficulties as were experienced last 
year, we must protect not only the border direct, but the whole 
length of every line in the kingdom. What are the objections to 
such a scheme? If those objections are fatal, can we in any other 
way tide over the difficulty ? 


(To be continued.) 


THE TELEGRAPHIST IN THE FIELD. 


Wadi Halfa, Jan. 10, 1855. 
NEEING an article from “ Tomi,” of TS, in the December issue 
of the TELEGRAPHIST, I thonght a few lines from this station 
might be of interest to telegraph clerks in general. Isles, of EH, 
and myself left Assouan on Dec. 5, and arrived here on the 12th. 
That reduces the P.O. detachment at Assouan to five, viz., Hop- 
good (TS), Thomas, Gray, and Ballantyne (EH). A test of the 
wire is taken at 7.40 a.m. and 8 p.m. every day. The clerks are 
getting good practice at Assouan, as that is the station where the 
test takes place. From Cairo to Korti (terminal) the distance is 
1,210 miles. On this stretch of wire there are nine stations—viz., 
Cairo, Assiout, Assouan, Korosko, Wady Halfa (reluyed at Assiout, 
Assouan, and the latter station). Dal, Dongola, Debbah, and 
Korti are on separate instruments, but we put Cairo “ DF”? when 
he has prior codes. The wire is worked on the same system as at 
home, and the only occasion where there is any difference is when 
all stations clear out for “ Lord Wolscley’s despatches.” We also 
work to Sarras, Gemai, Mobrat, Semneh, and Ambijole. These 
stations are railway othces, extending beyond the cataract into the 
desert. . 
We took over duty here the day after our arrival. The oflice isa 
rude structure, mainly composed of mud bricks and date palms 
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split in two from the roof. The work is not very heavy. The 
duties are very good, and we change once a week. Christmas and 
New Year’s day passed off here with very little difference from an 
ordinary day. 

Last Thursday a most laughable incident occurred. About 
8 p.m. the weather got rather windy, and a sandstorm seemed 
imminent. Asa precaution against the sand coming in the tent, 
we made the fastenings extra secure, and by 9 p.m. we were all 
asleep. About 10.30 p.m. I awoke up to hear some one shouting, 
“ Get up, lads, quick, put on your swords, and bring your carbine and 
ammunition.’ Every one, of course, jumped up, and after a little, 
delay succeeded in getting our things on. We had no light, and the 
place was quite dark. Some one wanted a sword, another a rifle, 
and so on; however in two minutes’ time we were out and on 
parade. i 

After all, it turned out a false alarm, and wo were dismissed. 
The usual amount of joking then took place re the Mahdi and the 
warm reception he would have received, &c. One result of the 
affair was that a few caught colds (myself one of that number). 
Next morning, when daylight broke, we could see what damage we 
had done: everything was upside down, biscuit-boxes broken, &c. 
We all had a good laugh over the affair, but don’t want any more 
false alarms. Most of us would rather it had been bona fide. We 
get on very well with the R.E.’s. Corporal Denham, R.E., is in 
charge, and Sergeant Steevens is our inspector. The clerks’ 
names are as follows:—Sappers Begley, Steers, Emmerson, Crick, 
Christmas, and Storry, all R.E.’s, and the two P.O. men; making 
a total of eight telegraphists. The general health is good. We 
occasionally speak to our chums at “NN”? and “LD ”?” on the 
wire. They are all well excepting Lancaster of TS, who is only 
now recovering from a fever which has laid him up for some time. 

I beg to thank (through your paper) those clerks at AC and 
other offices who have so kindly sent us papers. If it’s not too 
late I wish you a happy New Year and your paper the success it 
deserves. F. S. 

P.S.—The distance from here to Cairo is over 800 miles. 


Assonan, Feb. 2, 1885. 

Since my last letter, we have shifted from camp to a Dahabeab, 
partly on account of its inconvenient distance, and partly because 
the falling Nile made the place rather unhealthy. On the Dahabeah 
we have each a small berth, which is a great deal more comfort- 
able than the ground which formed our only bed in the camp. 
Almost the only drawback to this mode of living isthe innumerable 
swarms of mosquitoes, which hold nightly carnival on our slum- 
bering bodies. Fishing is extensively engaged in, but, up to date, 
has not been successful. 

The result of the Abu Klea engagements was posted on boards 
outside the office both in English and Arabic. The faces of the 
natives lengthened to a painful extent on reading the latter. Just 
now we are having beautiful moonlight nights. 

On Saturday evening we held a concert on saloon-deck of 
Dahabeah. Sapper Caines, R E., made a most etiicient chairman, 
and the following programme was carried out in excellent style :-— 
The Chairman, “ The Hlusband’s Boat;’? Sapper Hopgood,® “ The 
Village Blacksmith; ” Sapper Felstead, “It’s Nice to be a Father;” 
Corporal King, “Sweet Dreamland Faces;” M. Angelo, A Greek 
Song; Sapper Ballantyne,* Recitation, “The Bashful Man ;’’ Sapper 
Thomas,* ©“ My Love She’s but a Lassie Yet; ”?” Sapper Gray,* “I'm 
Going to do Without ’Em;” Sapper Tee,* “ Ehrin on the Rhine; ” 
Sapper O'Callaghan, “ The Irish Exile.” (The asterisks (*) denote 
the P.O. contingent). The evening’s proceedings were brought to a 
close by the company sing “God Save the Queen.” The bugle 
sounding from the camp on Elephantine Island, all retired to rest, 
having spent a most enjoyable evening. “ BaL” or EH. 


Cairo. 

Sapper A. STEVENS, of the 24th Middlesex Reserve, who is at 
present stationed at Cairo, gives some very interesting accounts of 
his experiences, They may interest many readers of the TELE- 
GRAPHIst. He says:—“ We are having splendid weather here, cold 
nights and mornings, but beautiful, warm, sunshiny days. I have 
been fortunate to make friends with an Arab telegraphist; he says 
he loves me like a brother. ‘This is the mode of complimenting 
anyone. He took me to his house, where I partook of what should 
be tea. It consisted of cigarettes and coffee, then stewed meat, 
grilled meat, some sort of bird, curried rice, and Effendi oranges. 
There was also wine and brandy. I saw over the house, and was 
much interested. The best room is covered with a Turkish carpet, 
and around the room are low ottomans and fancy ornaments on a 
sideboard. The bedroom is similar to our English bedrooms. The 
roof of the house is flat, with a low wall round it. On the roof aie 
kept rabbits, hens, wood, manure cakes, and other odd things. 
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There are curtains hung in the doorways, so that privacy may be 
had, with open doors. The cooking-stove isa curio. They burn 
manure, which is first mixed with water and mud, formed into 
cakes, and dried in the sun. The fire heats a plate of stone, or 
iron, and the cakes of bread, &c., are placed upon it. 

The wives of the Arab Mussulmen do not exhibit themselves to 
Christians, hence I did not get an introduction to my friend’s wife. 
Nevertheless, | had a momentary glance of her just before leaving, 
as curiosity tempted her to take stock of me on the quiet, but 
when she saw I noticed her she darted away. 

The Arab customs, especially the married customs, are very pecu- 
liar, and to an Englishman very repugnant. He does not see his 
wife’s face till after the first part of the marriage ceremony has 
been performed. His mother, or some female relative, describes the 
woman to him, and if he is pleased with the description he goes to 
her father and baryains for her. If the bargain is made he pays 
two-thirds of the sam down, and in a week or two after the Sheik 
performs the first portion of the ceremony. All the tokens and 
signs being satisfactory, the bride goes home to her father’s house, 
and her husband prepares a home to which the bride comes, and 
then there is feasting, dancing, &c., and the guests parade the 


‘streets, with drums, banners, lighted lamps, and rough music. 


Should the husband become divorced from the wife he has to pay 
the third of the unpaid bargain money ; but should he live with his 
wife all right, the debt remains a debt for ever. 


THE SUAKIM AND BERBER RAILWAY. 


By ovr South Cave CORRESPONDENT. 


UR readers will doubtless forgive us for deviating from a 
O strictly telegraphic accoant, as we feel that all true Britons 
take a deep interest in Soudanese intelligence. Curious though it 
may appear to ‘‘ outsiders,’ Messrs. Lucas & Aird’s telegraph 
statf has been, and is now, taking an active part in “ Egyptian 
affairs.” The Hull and Barnsley railway telegraphs have, during 
the last few days, been proved to be of national value. Our 
employers have just entered into a contract with the British 
Government for the construction of a railway from Suakim to 


Berber. Everything is being prepared with the least possible 
delay. To-day (Feb. 20) the ship Zuric is to sail forth on her 


voyage to Egypt, from the East India Docks, with several tons of 
plant for the provosed rail on board. Telegraphic despatches have 
aided the contractors in collecting together material enough for the 
first thirty-five miles of road within less than a week’s time. 
Arrangements are also being made so that another lot of gear 
will shortly follow by ship from Hull. The lino is to be 270 
miles long, and laid at the rate of about four miles per diem. 

I must apologise for taking up so much space in your interesting 
journal, but think that our subscribers will not consider the subject 
altogether unsuitable for the TELEGRAPHIST’s columns. 


OUR OLD TELEGRAPHISTS. 


SIXTH LIST. 


CHAPMAN, C. J., joined Electric, 1865, now C. in C., NE. 

Epwarps, T., joined Electric, 1854, at Bath, removed to CF. 
1850; NDA, 1861; HR, 1863; CF (superintendent's office), 1864; 
NE, 1866; now C. C., NE. > 

Govcn, W. H., joined Electric, 1861; joined UK, 1864; now, 
C.C., NE. 

Lewis, C., joined Electric at HR, 1868; transferred to NE, 1870 ; 


now at NE. 
"TURNER, FRED., joined UK, 1865, at NE, now at NE. 


First List OF TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Cattway, W. H., joined Electric, 1854; joined B. & I. at CF 
(Supt.), 1862; transferred to NE, 1870; now Supt. NE. 

CoLLINGs, C. E., P.T., Plymouth. 

Cox, FREDERICK, P.T., Brighton. 

DuFFteLp, WILLIAM, P.T., Great Yarmouth ; entered E. & I. T. Co., 
Feb. 6, 1864. 

Epwakps, J. P., Cape Town. 

Extey, F. E., P.T., Nottingham. 

FiıeLpING, J. W., C. in C. Mid. Co., Leeds. 

GırBINS, J. H., P.T., Leicester. 

GıLriN, G., P.T., Bradford. 

Gopparp, G., P.T., Chesterfield. 


Hunton, Henny, of the N. E. R. Telegraphs, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
is Chief Inspector of the Northern Divisiun—not C. in C. as 
erroncously stated in our February issue. 
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Prue Csgap. 


WOMAN’S WORK. 


FEW years ago, the manager of a London theatre advertised 

for a hundred “ young, well-made, and pretty’’ women for 

the corps de ballet ; the result was that over a thousand candidates 
presented themselves at the doors of the theatre. 

If, when trade was brisk, a thousand young and pretty girls were 
collected i in a few hours to compete for a ballet girl’s place, worth 
from 15s. to 25s. weekly, it is clear that there mnst have been at 
that time a large number of young women willing and anxious to 
work who could not obtain employment. Now that trade is de- 
pressed, it is only fair to suppose that a still greater number of 
women are without the means of supporting themselves honestly, 
and in that case what are they to do? 

“ Break down the barriers which for ages have debarred all but 
a few women from earning their daily bread,” say some. ‘Stay at 
home, or get married,” say others. In fact, the latter class care 
not what become; of the womenfolk so that they keep out of the 
way. 

Women may starve; they may toil for eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, at work yielding an average of one penny an hour; 
they may, in utter despair, sink into the loathsome life of the 
outcast, and lead a life of infamy and crime; but they must on no 
account enter the occupations usnally reserved for themselves by 
men, because ‘‘ women look upon work merely as a temporary 
means of subsistence untilthey have secured a permanent domestic 
position.” 

Now, I agree with those who say “ break down the barriere,” 
because I believe, if well-paid professions were open to women, we 
would have fewer imprudent marriages, with their invariable ac- 
companiment of starved and ricketty children, who grow up to be 
a burden onthe healthy; we would have less destitution and crime. 

But, say some, ‘‘ Women are not fit to compete with men.” Pos- 
sibly not, yet we cannot forget that in a competition for a poem on 
n Scottish theme, Mrs. Hemans (who was not a Scot) carried away 
the prize, although the Ettrick Shepherd was one of the competi- 
tors. In the professions which women have entered no one can 
deny that very many have attained distinction. 

The walls of our picture galleries are adorned by the works of 
such paintersas Mrs. Butler. Our poetry is enriched by the writings 
of gifted women like Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. Browning. The names 
of George Eliot, of Charlotte Bronté, of Miss Edgeworth, of Mrs. 
Oliphant, of the author of “John Halifax,” and of many others, are 
more than familiar. Miss Martineau acquired a reputation as a 
political writer for the press,and many other ladies contribute to 
Our journals. It is only necessary to mention such names as those 
of Miss Ellen Terry or Miss Mary Anderson to show the position 
which women occupy on the stage; their “ drawing” powers may 
be inferred from the salaries which managers pay, Miss Florence 
St. John receiving £70 a week, while we read of Mr. Bancroft 
paying another actress £100 for a week’s engagement. 

If we turn to Opera, do we not find such artistes as Madame 
Adelina Patti, Madame Nilsson, and Madame Trebelli ? 

As organisers and leaders of various movements, women have 
given signal proof of their fitness. We all know how successfully 
the Duchess of Marlborough raised funds for the relief of the dis- 
tressed Irish peasantry, and how the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, fol- 
lowing up her innumerable acts of charity, is now striving to raise 
the fishermen of the West of Ireland out of abject poverty. Hosts 
of others are striving successfully to elevate their own sex, while 
many more are earnestly secking to improve im every way the con- 
dition of our soldiers and sailors. As nurses, women in all nges 
and in all countries have occupied the highest position. Wein 
this land owe a debt of gratitude to Florence Nightingale and 
others like her, who have ventured to undertake what some might 
look upon as a repulsive task, the nursing of our wounded soldiers 
and sailors in far-off lands. We have the testimony of these brave 
fellows themselves, of the tenderness with which these lady nurses 
watched over them. But women have not stopped at nursing, for 
we have now a School of Medicine for Women in London, while 
colleges for women are springing up in many of our great cities. 
The largest building of the kind is Holloway College, Egham, which 
is to be opened in a few months for the purpose of providing a 
suitable education for women, by which they can fit themselves for 
the work before them in the world. 

In printing-oftices where women have been employed as com- 
positors, they have given satisfaction. In France and in America 
women have proved themselves to be diligent and accurate ac- 
countants; and the Georgia Legislature has just taken action 
which, if followed by other States, will provide employment for at 


least some of the thousands of women left widows and orphans by 
the war. The Georgia Legislature propose that the clerical work 
of the House be performed by ladies. The Atalanta Constitutional, 
referring to this measure, says :—“ It is a novel departure, but one 
in the right direction. It furnishes pleasant and profitable employ- 
ment for women, and this every man will rejoice to see. . . 
There is no philanthrophy broader and wiser than that which 
furnishes these brave and desolate women with honourable employ- 
ment, and lifts them from privation, or, what is worse to prcud 
women, dependence on the cold world.” 

It is unnecessary to say more to show that in various professions, 
outside the public service, women have not been that utter failure 
which some would have us believe, and I think that those who care 
to examine for themselves will admit that in the public service 
women are capable of doing a large amount of work expeditiously, 
although, perhaps, not so expeditiously or cheaply as men. 

In the telegraph service female labour has long since passed 
beyond the experimental stage, and entered on the higher stage of 
practical] helpfulness. 

Ladies first entered our service in 1853, so that they have now 
been thirty-two years employed as telegraph clerks. Having 
found our profession a congenial one, they have stuck to it; nor 
have they been backward in sticking by us when we needed their 
support. 

If we turn to other countries we find that in France, in Russia, 
in Austria, in Italy, in Belgium, in the Netherlands, and in Switzer- 
land the governments of these countries have introduced female 
labour into the telegraph service, with the most gratifying results. 
In Germany, however, the success has not been a marked success. 
Referring to this, the Quarterly Review says, “The cause of this 
may perhaps be found when we recollect that German women are 
essentially good housewives, much of their attention being usually 
bestowed on what we may call the science of cooking, plying the 
busy needle, and ministering themselves to the comforts of home.” 
In America the various companies employ a great many women, 
and female operatora formerly in our own service ara now to be 
found in offices’in New York and Chicago. In a lecture which he 
delivered before the Society of Telegraph Engineers, Mr. Preece, 
who, on behalf of our government, made an inquiry into the 
American telegraph service, said, “In America the telegraph 
service is quite a favourite service. The pay is good. The average 
pay of the Western Union operators is £192 per annum, while in 
England the average pay is only £80. Operators all over the 
country take great pride in their work. They look upon telegraphy 
as an art to be cultivated.” 

We find, then, that in almost every civilised country ladies have 
proved successful telegraphists. Let us now examine and see 
whether they have been equally successful in other departments of 
the public service in this country. 

The three branches to which I shall refer are the Savings Bank, 
the Postal Orders branch, and the Clearing House. 

In the Savings Bank appointments were first given to female 
clerks about ten yeras ago, the number of such appointments being 
30; in 1880 the number had increased to 130, and now there are 
8 principal, 36 first, and 209 second-class clerks, with one assistant 
and one principal superintendent. 

In the Postal Order branch, which was only established a few 
years ago, there are now 4 principal, 20 first, and 135 second-class 
clerks, with one superintendent. 

In the Clearing House, there are now 4 principal, 13 first, and 
72 second-class clerks, with one superintendent. If the success of 
female Jabour in these three branches is to be judged by the 
number of appointments which are now held by ladies, as com- 
pared with the number held a few years ago, the success is 
beyond dispute. Having attempted to show that women have 
been successful as artists, as writers, as actresses, as organisers 
and leaders, as accountants, as clerks in the telegraph service of 
various countries, and as clerks in three branches of our civil 
service, it remains for me to refer briefly to their employment in 
our own department. 

Female labour has undoubtedly injured the telegraph service, 
for men and male clerks cannot be blamed if sometimes they 
grumble about the night duty and the unpaid Sunday labonr, which 
falls entirely on them. As telegraph clerks, the employment of 
ladies must necessarily be limited, owing to their health, which, as 
is well known, suffers under extra pressure, and prevents them from 
being reliable officers when any unexpected rush of business comes 
on. Their employment in telegraphy should, however, be limited 
on other grounds. Our work isof a peculiar nature ; necessary but 
trying night dutics have to be performed, and these the ladies 
cannot undertake. There are also certain classes of work which 
they cannot perform 80 well as male clerks. Billiards, coursing, 
racing, cricket, yachting, shipping, money, and other descriptions 
of special work, female clerke, as a rule, are not well qualified to 
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deal with, and therefore it is advisable that the policy of employing 
ladies should be followed with caution, so that there may always be 
a fair proportion of male clerks. 

In England we know by experience what female clerks are 
capable of doing. Few of us have not, at some time or other, 
worked with the softer sex, and, for my own part, I never worked 
with a safer or swifter clerk than a lady. In nearly every office 
there are not a few ladies who, at commercial work at any rate, are 
quite equal to the majority of male clerks; while the majority of 
our girls are fairly good operators, and perhaps this is as much as 
they care to be under the present system of working, under which 
good clerks are completely over-wrought, being ¿kept at heavy 
circuits for eight hours at a stretch while indifferent or lazy operators 
are allowed to sit quietly at some easy wire; the good and the bad 
receive the same pay, and the indifferent party generally gets a decent 
share of the good things going, the superintendents being glad to 
get rid of them for a time, while they have no wish to part, even 
for a month, with their valued hands. Those who do the hardest 
work are entitled to relaxation, and should therefore get a turn of 
country relief; but there is no chance of a change until clerks take 
the question up, and insist on getting the privileges equally divided. 
One thing which female clerks should persistently ask for is an 
extension of the period of relief. In the three branches to which 
reference has been made, although they only work six hours a day, 
clerksare allowed half-an-hour for dinner. This is as it should be. 
Twenty minutes is not a sufticient period in which to take dinner. 
Besides, we require, while performing an eight hours’ duty, a few 
minutes to rest. The month’s holiday enjoyed by male and female 
clerks in other branches should also be asked for by both male and 
female telegraph clerks, whose interests are really identical. 

Let us hope that in the course of a few years the Savings Bank 
and other well-paid branches will be recruited from the ranks of 
the female telegraph clerks. Telegraphists with ten years’ service 
are entitled tosome consideration at the hands of the officials they 
have so faithfully eerved, and I trust that my gifted friend “ Efel,” 
and many others, will come forward and assist our Association to 
obtain this concession. SAUL. 


Cpitortal Hotes. 


oe he 


Prize Essays.—A cheque for one guinea has been forwarded to 
Miss Ethel Smoothey, 17, Herbert-street, Newport, Mon., for her 
essay on “Females in the Telegraph Service.” 

+ + + 

The Sunpay Duty Qvestion.—It is our intention to ask Mr. 
Henry Labouchere, M.P. for Northampton, to introdnce this 
important question during the present session. If the right hon. 
gentleman will entertain the subject, we feel certain that he 
will not rest satisfied until all telegraphists are treated with 
equal justice and impartiality. 


+ + + 
THE Connition OF Mr. FrenertckK Weris.— Mr. Wells is still 
in a very critical condition, and it is a marvel to his friends that 
he is alive. A fortnight ago he ruptured an artery in the lungs, 
and lost over a quart of blood. Thanks to the benevolence of 
the telegraphists of this country, he is now able to have every 
luxury, and the very best of medicine. Although given up by 
the doctors some time back, he hag since rallied, and, ever 
hopeful, be believes that he will be able to leave London for 
Hastings at the end of March or early in April. We sincerely 

hope that his wishes may be realised. 

t + + 
THe WELLS Funp.—Oor readers will be surprised and pleased to 
learn that the sum of £158. 16s. 8d. has been collected for 
Mr. and Mrs. Wells, whose sad story appeared in our last issue, 
We did not expect such a liberal response to our appeal. Indeed, 
we felt that we could not describe the true situation of the unfor- 
tunate telegraphist without being accused of exaggeration, there- 
fore we merely related the bare facts, without any colouring. That 
the simple story touched the tender spot in the hearts of many is 
beyond a doubt, for the money literally poured in for a considerable 
time. At one office, where there are only four telegraph clerks, 
six shillings was collected. A few days later a second contribution 
of £1. 4s. 8d. was received. Not satisfied with the result of their 
efforts, a further remittance of seven shillings was sent from tho 
same place, making a total of £1. 17s. 8d. collected at an olfice 
with a staff of four clerks! The amounts received from Irish offices 
astoniehed us, and proved that Irishmen will not allow political 
differences to interfere with the feelings that govern the human 
heart. It was enough for them to know that the subject of our 
appeal was a telegraphist in distress; they did not inquire his 
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nationality, neither did they say, ‘‘Confine your subscription to 
England.” 
‘One touch of nature makes the whole world akin.” 
The largest amount collected at any single office was sent from 
Belfast ; and, if the reader will turn to the list, he will tind that 
the other Irish towns have, considering the number of the staff, 
subscribed with great liberality. A cheque for £3. 5s. 9d. was sent 
to us from the Eastern Telegraph Company’s office at Porthcurno, 
Penzance, and the Anglo and D. U.S. employés in Ireland, kave 
forwarded unsolicited contributions. (ur warmest thanks are due 
to Sergt.-Major Morrison, of the Royal Engineers, Bristol, who sent 
an appeal to the R.E. telegraphists, who are scattered all over the 
kingdom, and collected the handsome sum of £25. These brave 
fellows, many of whom may soon have to face dangers in Egypt, 
came forward to help their old comrade with astonishing prompti- 
tude. We have also received several liberal donations from London 
Receiving Offices. 
+ + + 

PULVERMACHER’S ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES.—There are so many 
disgraceful swindles in the market just now that it is a pleasure to 
be able to recommend a genuine article. The word “electric” is 
so frequently misapplied that we do not blame the public for 
making inquiries before purchasing electrical appliances advertised 
ar possessing marvellous curative properties. We should be the 
first to condemn any quack contrivance ; therefore we ought not to 
pass over the few applications of electricity to medical purposes 
which have stood the test of years and satisfied the eminent phy- 
sicians who have long recommended electricity as a therapeutic 
agent. Pulvermacher’s galvanic appliances have given such relief 
in cases of rheumatism and neuralgia that we believe the belts 
would be found beneficial, if worn on the wrist, for telegraphists’ 
cramp. Sufferers from that painful disease would do well to com- 
municate with Mr. Pulvermacher, who gives gratuitous advice, 
either personally or by letter. 


Literarp Hotes. 


——000o——— 


Berly’s Universal Electrical Directory for 1885. (London: Wm 
Dawson & Sons).—This admirable work, which contains a complete 
record of all the industries directly or indirectly connected with 
electricity and magnetism, and the names and addresses of manu- 
facturers in England, the Continent, and America, can now be 
obtained through any bookseller in the kingdom. Berly’s 
“ Directory’’ is to the electrician an indispensable book. 
Indeed, we cannot imagine any person connected with electrical 
science, after once seeing a copy, failing to subscribe for it ever 
afterwards. In addition to the names and addresses, list of trades, 
&c., there is a mass of valuable information to be found in its 
pages, and the handsome appearance of the book renders it fit to 
occupy a place in any good library. 

+ + + 

The Quadrupler. (W.J. Johnston: New York).—Messrs. Wm. 
Maver, jun., and Minor M. Davis, well-known American writers 
on popular electrical science, have just published an excellent 
description of quadruplex telegraphy, which is certain to meet 
with much favour in this country. To quote the author’s words, 
their book is designed “to meet the wants of a class who are 
deterred from gaining a closer acquaintance with the more com- 
plicated systems of telegraphy for the reason that the text-books 
are, as a rule, beyond their comprehension, and, therefore, the 
information they are in search of can only be obiained by persis- 
tently questioning those who are better informed than themselves, 
a method requiring much patience, and not always an agrecable 
one.’ We cannot praise this work too highly. It is written in 
simple |juntechnical language, the diagrams are well executed, and 
the type bold and clear. Mr. W. J. Johnston, the enterprising 
publisher of,electrical works’ is always to the fore, he never lets an 
opportunity for filling up important gaps in the literature of our 
profession go by. His journals, the Electrical World, Industrial 
America, and the Operatcr, are splendid specimens of typography, 
highly finished paper, and careful editing. “The Quadruplex” 
can be obtained in this country from Messrs. Spon, the publishers, 
in the Strand. 

bt + + 


Nature's Hugiene, (Bailliére, Tindall, & Cox).—This excellent 
manual of Health written by Professor C. T. Kingzett, of 
“ Xanitas” fame is now in its second edition. The author is the 
successful inventor of the best and most harmless disinfectant in 
the market. As a destroyer of disease germs, animalcule of 
various species, including the much dreaded bacteria, Sanitas is 
without a rival. We have tested the destructive property of the 
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weakest preparation of “Sanitas” under the high power of the 
microscope, and we have witnessed myriads of the curiously shaped 
- products of putrefaction, wriggling and darting in their tiny 
ocean, instantly changed into rigid and harmless organisms by the 
application of just enoagh “Sanitas” fluid to drop from the point 
of a needle. Those of our readers who take an interest in natural 
hygiene, the chemistry of the atmosphere, and the curative pro- 
perties of the eucalyptus and pite forests, will do well to read 
Professor Kingzett’s instructive manual. 
bt bt + 

Literary Success and Practical Journalism. (Wyman & Sons.)— 
Our correspondents and reporters will welcome this addition to 
Wyman’s celebrated ‘Technical Series.” The author, Mr. 
A. Arthur Reade, thoroughly understands what he is writing about. 
His advice to aspirants for literary fame is sound, and not calcu- 
lated to mislead youths who are burning with a desire to see their 
compositions in print. We know that numbers of telegraphists 
are ambitious to become reporters. Many suppose that the road to 
journalistic fame is strewn with roses. They think of the dinners, 
suppers, and other convivial meetings they might be ordered to 
attend, but they invariably forget the thorns they have to en- 
counter in the sub-editor’s room, when the scythe or pruning-knife 
has to be used by that ruthless tyrant. ‘‘ Literary Success ” is 
full of useful information. There is not a “ dry” line to be found 
throughout its pages, and, above all, each chapter is strictly 
within the bounds of truth. Mr. Reade’s article on dramatic 
criticism contains mnch wholesome advice. That the ordinary 
theatrical critic is not immaculate we know too well. 
There are plenty of gentlemen “ who run down Jenny be- 
cause they adore Polly, who find fault with Jack because they 
hobnob with Bob, and who are about as intellectually fitted to form 
a just estimate —even of the humblest theatrical performance in 4 
barn—as they are to rule an empire.” Judging from some of the 
criticisms we have lately read, managerial champagne suppers have 
been frequent, and dramatic critics have not been absent from 
those “artful banquets.” In the provinces, particularly in small 
towns, the success of a piece sometimes depends upon the opinion of 
aworthy barber or tailor who holds the distinguished office of 
dramatic critic. In the days of stock companies there was an actor 
who was a great favourite in a country town. He invariably met 
with an enthusiastic reception when he made his appearaece on the 
boards. One day, to his intense horror, he was grected with groans 
and hisses. Long did he try to discover the cause of this unex- 
pected change in the behaviour of his former admirers. At last he 
learnt the truth—he had changed his laundress! The dramatic 
critic of a certain journal was the son of his old washerwoman. 
“Literary Success” is published at the modest price of half-a- 
crown. It is certain to run through several editions. 

+ + + 

The Siege of London. By “ Posteritas.’ (Wyman & Sons.).— 
This book is below serious criticism. It describes the utter over- 
throw and destruction of the British Empire by the French, 
assisted by the Fenians, the burning of Edinburgh, the defeat of 
our Navy, a great battle on the banks of the Serpentine, and the 
taking of London, the loss of India, the Cape, Gibraltar, Ireland, 
Cyprus, &c. Although written under the influence of low spirits, 
it is very amusing—all the more so when its absurdity and the 
wonderful inventive powers of its author are taken into considera- 
tion. It hardly comes up in interest to “ The Battle of Dorking” 
and “Dame Europa’s School.” Perhaps the subject is overdone. 


Tue DYNAMITE Scare.—An amusing incident occurred at an 
office in a celebrated South of England health resort. Early in 
February, a young man, wearing a light overcoat, soft felt hat, and 
said to have spoken with a Yankee accent, and carrying a black 
bag, presented himself at the sorting-ottice entrance of tho post- 
otice, and was making for the basement of the building. His 
appearance, heightened by the black bag referred to, was‘ con- 
sidered to be suspicious, and upon being usked his business, said 
he was an official of the telegraph department in a distant town, 
and renewed his efforts to reach the basement. He was not 
allowed to proceed, however, and the circumstances were at once 
communicated to the officer in charge, who, with a shrewdness 
characteristic of all such officers in our service, fancying that a 
smell of gunpowder pervaded the atmosphere, and in a state of 
great excitement, engaged the young man (detective-like) in con- 
versation, and succeeded in eliciting his name, as well as the office 
to which he was attached. Whilst our ofticial further detained him 
upon some pretence or another, a second ofticial, in great haste, 
despatched a service message to tie postmaster of the oftice to 
which the young man was supposed to belong, and he was virtually 
“ detained upon suspicion,” pending the receipt of a reply, which, 
however, satisfactorily proved his identity. We live in troublous 
times, truly. 


Metropolitan ftems. 


WESTERN DISTRICT OFFICE. 


Crescent Rowinc CLCUB.—A meeting of the above club was held 
on Wednesday, Feb. 4 (Mr. L. W. Brimicombe in the chair), when 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing season :—Mr. R. 
T. Hayward, re-elected captain and treasurer; Mr. F. S. Fisher, 
secretary; Messrs. Brimicombe, Tucker Steed, Steele, and P. R. L. 
Fisher, committee. After the basiness was completed a discussion 
arose on the previous year’s success, and a vote of thanks to the 
chairman and retiring officers brought a successfal meeting to a 


close. 
EAST CENTRAL BRANCH POST-OFFICES. 


THE third annual dinner of the officers was held at the “ Crown 
and Cushion” Hotel, London-wall, E.C., on Saturday, February 3. 
Mr. H. W. Savage presided. Mr. R. W. Colmer officiating as vice. 
After doing ample justice to an excellent and well-served menu, 
the musical’ portion of the programme was opened by Mr. W. 
Unwin, who throughout the eveniny efficiently presided at the 
piano. Mr. F. C. Glanville favoured us with ‘ Old Familiar Faces,’’ 
followed by Mr. T. Cutbush, “The Midshipmite;” Mr. R. W. 
Colmer, “ Razors in the Air;” Mr. E. D. Holmes, ‘ Anchored ;” 
aud, in response to numerous calls, gave “The Old Brigade.” 
Mr. W. G. Allen was exceedingly humorous in “ Mind the Paint” 
(encored), and was quite as much at home in ‘Sailing.’ Mr. 
W. Unwin, “Tit for Tat;” Mr. C. Law, “Thumpity;” Mr. 
Everett, ‘My Heart’s Best Love;” Mr. Ash, “ Muddle Puddle 
Porter;” Mr. G. J. Maggs’ “What to Sing Nowadays” excited 
the political feelings of the audience to a high degree, and, for 
an encore, sang with great humour, “The Putney ’Bus.” Mr. 
Brown sang a pathetic ballad which gave great delight. Messrs. 
Everett and Holmes concluded the programme with * AU's 
Well.” The usual votes of thanks to the chairman and vice, 
together with the stewards (Messra. W. G. Allen, R. W. Colmer, 
and F. Russell), under whom the arrangements were admirably 
carried out, brought a most saccessful reunion to a close. 


HAMMERSMITH. 


Mr. Henry, of this office, who was sent to Belfast eighteen 
months ago for the benetit of his health, returned to his old quarters 
a few days ago. He was warmly welcomed by his confrères. 

In our article on the Wells’ Fund last month, we omitted to 
thank Mr.T. A. Estall, clerk-in-charye of the Hammersmith branch 
ottice, for his kind help during the sale of the tickets for the benefit 


performance. 
PADDINGTON. 


Mr. Cutttum’s Banp.—On Sunday afternoon, February 8, Mr. J. 
Cullum’s band of telegraph messengers marched to Christ Church, 
Lancaster-gate, where they were met by the Vicar, who preached 
an excellent sermon on “Duty.” In the midst of his discourse 
the reverend gentleman got quite enthusiastic over the fate 
of General Gordon, whose noble example of duty he advised 
the boys never to forget in their march through life. There 
was a collection at the end of the service in aid of the 
Telegraph Temperance Institute, and we hope that a decent 
sum was handed over to the worthy founder. We are not 
acquainted with the exact financial position of the Institute, but 
we have heard that occasionally Mr. Cullum finds some ditticulty in 
meeting expenses. We are certain that enough money might 
easily be subscribed with little or no inconvenience whenever Mr. 
Cullum has need of funds. When we reflect upon the time that 
gentleman has devoted to his good work, the splendid results of his 
efforts, and the excellence of his band, we wonder that he is allowed 
to ask for contributions. We were very pleased to notice Mr. 
Willdey at the church. The respected Postmaster seemed to take 
great interest in the proceedings, aud it is with much pleasure that 
we include Mr. Willdey in the list of postmasters who are capable 
of managing both departments with satisfaction to the Government 
and the staff. It would be well if all otħces were so amicably 
conducted as the P.D.O. 

IN our subscription list last month several of the names of the 
kind contributors to the “ Wells’ Fund,’ were incorrectly apelt. 
We take this opportunity of making the necessary corrections. 
For Crave, read Craven; for Chingwin, read Chirgwin; for Roak- 
man, read R. Oakman; for Culliers read Gilbert. These 
gentlemen must have been extremely amused at finding theniselves 
rechristened. 


SHEPHERD’S BUSH. 


Mr. RiLtey, who succeeded Mr. Wells at this office, left London a 
fortnight ago for Waterville, Ireland, to take duty at the office of 
the Commercial Cable Company. Mr. Riley, who is an excellent 
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recorder clerk will, we are sure, be considered a valuable acqnisition, 
to the new company. He has been succeeded by Mr. H. Watkiss, 
late of the Midland Railway Company, Rotherhithe, Plaistow, and 
Gloucester-road, S.W. 

It is more than probable that this office will be duplexed when 
the sixpenny rate is introduced. 


KENSINGTON (YOUNG-STREET) B.O. 


Mercu sympathy is felt here for Mr. and Mrs. Wells in their sore 
afHiction, and it has given us great pleasure to learn that the 
TELEGRAPHIST appeal has been so successful. Frequent visits to 
the bedside of the sick man are made by members of the staff of 
this otlice. 


Probinetal Telegraph Pffires. 


ABERDEEN. 


Tue staff here beg to thank their brethren in the various offices 
throughout the kingdom who go thoughtfully sent them the 
Christmas greetings. 

Our Aberdeen correspondent writes :—“ The discussion in the 
columns of the TELEGRAPHIST as to what constituted a first-class 
station has suggested to me that it would be interesting reading 
were tbe correspondents at the larger otħices to give returns of the 
Various messages dealt with at their respective oflices during 1854; 
the increase (if any) in each kind over 1883; the number of 
instruments, and their description; and also the number of staff 
employed. 

BELFAST. 


THE announcement that the sixpenny tariff will come into opera- 
tion on Aug. 1 has not, up to the present, been cancelled. It may, 
therefore, safely be assumed that this long-talked-of ‘‘ boon to the 
public” will, in due course, become an actual reality. On the eve 
of such an important reformation, it may not be uninteresting to 
give a few particulars as to how this office is situated, both as 
regards the pre-existent circuit accommodation, and also as regards 
the special arrangements which have been made in order to enable 
us to cope with the large increase of work which it is naturally 
supposed will follow the introduction of a lower tariff. 

Belfast has for years past worked two Wheatstone circuits to 
TS; these have lately been made duplex Wheatstone circuits, 
and were the first duplex Wheatstones worked between Ireland 
and the great metropolis. In addition to this we are in direct 
communication with TS on two Wheatstone news circuits, as well 
as having, during the night, two special wires direct from Fleet- 
street to the newspaper othces in Belfast. We also work duplex 
Wheatstone circuits to Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow ; and, 
altogether, Belfast has three cables, which contain eleven wires, 
and are laid «ii Whitehead and Donegal to Stranraer. We have 
two single and two duplex fast-speed Trauslators, which have been 
of immense service during the past few years, and are the means 
of affording an extensive addition to the communication from 
England and Scotland to the South of Ireland. 

A quadruplex has been fitted up on one of our Dublin wires, and 
its working has been most successful. We are expecting another 
‘** Quad.” shortly, to be worked on one of our Glasgow wires. All 
the important towns in the North of Ireland, such as Newry, 
Armagh, Sligo, Ballymena, &c., are being connected to Belfast by 
Duplex circaits. Extra wires have also been provided, so as to 
avoid having too many offices grouped together on one wire. In 
fact, with the splendid apparatus and wire accommodation at 
present available, it may be said that Belfast is prepared for the 
sixpenny rate at any moment. I hope in a couple of months to 
be able to senda short sketch of our new office, whichis at present 
in course of erection, and in which we hope to be ‘‘ quite at home ” 
before August 1. 

PRoyotions.—Mr. Edward McGonagle has been promoted to the 
Assistant-Superintendentship, rendered vacant by Mr. Lonergan, 
lately deceased. Mr. McGonagle’s promotion, which was not alto- 
gether unexpected, has given entire satisfaction, and it is believed 
a better choice could not have been made. Mr. George Cheetham, 
Relay Clerk, Llanfair (Wales), has been promoted to the vacant 
Inspectorship in the Northern District (Ireland). Friends of 
Mr. J. F. Gallagher will be agreeably surprised to learn of his pro- 
motion to the tirat-class here. It was thought Mr. Gallagher would 
have received promotion in connection with the Parcel Post, in 
which department he has been engaged for a considerable time; 
but as the Parcel Post is not turning out as great a success as 
was anticipated, he will be much better with us. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


On the 27th inst., a gratifying presentation to Mr. A. L. Holway 
(Postal Department) was made by the postmaster (Mr. W. Dunn), 
on behalf of the general staff upon the occasion of his marriage. 
The presentation took the form of a handsome timepiece, which 
was much admired by all who saw it. Although Mr. Holway has 
only been in the Bournemouth office a few years, he has gained the 
esteem of the whole of his confrères of both departments; and there 
were none who did not accompany their contribution with hearty 
good wishes for his future happiness. 

THe Bournemouth Observer of Dec. 31, in an article taking a 
retrospect view of the prosperity of the town, gives some inte- 
resting statistics, showing a remarkable increase in both postal and 
telegraph business during comparatively a few years, the telegraph 
work (to use the words of our contemporary) ‘‘ having increased to 
an even larger proportion’’ than the post-oftice. After giving par- 
ticulars of the numerous local improvements introduced during the 
year 1884, and noticing the fact that the force now employed 
numbers over 6U, the Ubserrer goes on to show that whereas in 
the week ending March, 1881, the numbers of letters, &c., de- 
livered in the town was 55,270, the total number for the same 
period in 1884 was 75,457 ; and adds, as regards telegraph business, 
that in the year ending Nov., 185-4, the total number of tele- 
grams dealt with at the Bournemouth chief office was 100,842, 
the work having doubled itself in three years. ‘The statistician 
might have gone further, and by giving a compurison between to- 
dav and twelve or thirteen years ago, have shown the advance to 
have been somewhat remarkable. It is within the knowledge of the 
writer that in 1870 the postal and telegraph force could have been 
counted upon the two hands, the telegraph branch being represented 
by one clerk and one |messenger, and when, for a few years after- 
wards, in the summer time, before Bournemouth had developed intoa 
summer as well as a winter resort, one could pretty well depend 
upon having no more than two or three messages in one day, and 
when a stroll upon the pier, or a lounge in the gardens, could be 
indulged in almost with impunity, there being but little chance of 
a call upon the one instrument of our office. ‘There is no sign that 
the advancement will not be as rapid in the future as in the past, 
the construction of new buildings, both of private as well as public 
character, being maintained at an average rate of 230 per annum. 
To those telegraphists who have not yet paid Bournemouth a visit, 
we would say there can be scarcely anothcr place that will so well 
repay the trouble. 

A REVISION of the force, creating six new appointments, has 
been sanctioned here. It is understood, however, that this is not 
intended to be in connection with the sixpenny telegram scheme ; 
and it is fortunate that it is not so, since the bulk of the new 
appointments are absorbed by the post-office requirements. 

Tue Post and Telegraph Benevolent Fund continues to flourish. 
The annual meeting took place inthe mess-room during the month of 
January, when the balance in hand was divided among the members 
at the rate of 78. 54d each. The weekly contribution to this fund 
is 3d., and there has never been occasion to enforce a levy. 


GLASGOW. 


ReEsIGNATION.— Messrs. R. MacLachlan, D. Morrison, J. Graham, 
and P. Cameron have resigned appointments, and accepted engage- 
ments with Commercial Union Cable Company. Mr. J. M. Baxter 
(late Greenock) has joined the same company. 


HULL AND BARNSLEY. 


RAILWAY AND Dock Works (TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT).— Every 
section of the line is in rapid progression, and hopes are entertained 
that the railway will be ready for hauding over to the company by 
June 30. The chairman and directors of the H. & B. R. have 
inspected and approved of the work throughout the rails’ extent, 
both as to quality and quantity. Mr. Found (late of Poole, 
G. W. R.) has been appointed as telegraph operator for Cadworth 
Station. Our duty is from seven a.m. to five p.m., except on Satur- 
days, when we “go off” an hour earlier. Many a speculative 
telegraphist has noticed, doubtless, that “ H. & B. RB. £10 shares” 
are quoted at ‘3%, and “shaken his head.” Most “ grinders” 
are fond of “ general information,” so ‘‘ a peep behind the scenes ” 
in this matter may not be altogether supertluous. Our conjrères 
may be told that at present money goes out in buying material and 
employing artisans. No “return ” can possibly come in until the 
contractors have completed the rail works; while a glance at the 
(Company’s) Alexandra Dock will show the observer where the 
protits of the undertaking will arise eventually. The above-men- 
tioned port is nearer the mouth of the Humber than any dock that 
has yet been designed; the approach thereto is not hazardous 
(owing to the existence of sand-banks), as is the case with every 
working-harbour in Kingston-upon-Hull; and it is planned, more- 
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over, to hold vessels of greater tonnage than West Dock. Work at 
the docks (H. & B. R.) is facilitated by the use of Messrs. Lucas & 
Aird’s own electric-light plant. When the rail is in working order, 
this company’s “ rolling-stock ” will run direct from its own dock to 
Cudworth, and it will also have a branch line from Spring Head to 
West Dock. 

LIVERPOOL. 


Miss S. Jackson, who retires with a pension, has been presented 
by her fellow-clerks with a very handsome marble timepiece and 
an illuminated address. Her retirement was caused by failure of 
health, and is much regretted. We hope a rest will thoroughly 
restore her. 

PROMOTION.—Miss F. Harradon, from 2nd to lst class. 

Mr. G. Istey, whose name appeared in our last list of “Old 
Telegraphists,” was appointed in 1859, not 1850. 


MANCHESTER. 


Promotions.— Mr. W. A. Thornley has been promoted from the 
second to the first class telegraphists. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Messrs. Robert I’Anson, Henry A. Lodge, and 
Henry Anderson have been appointed as second-class telegraphists. 

RESIGNATION. — Mr. J. Hemming has resigned his appointment, and 
joined the Commercial Cable Company at Liverpool. 

At the half-vearly meeting of the Dining Club Mr. Jewell’s report 
was passed without question. It showed the average cost of dinners 
to be a fraction under7d. No complaints were made. Probably 
this is chiefly attributable to the improved cooking which has 
lately taken place. 

WATFORD. 


IN anticipation of the sixpenny telegram being introduced in 
August, the authorities have sanctioned the appointment of another 
telegraphist at this office. There is also a new office being built, 
the one now used being only a temporary iron structure, and quite 
unsuited for the work. The contractors are Messrs. Lapthorne & 
Good, of Plymouth, who lately built the new offices at Plymouth 
and Kidderminster. To show how much the new place is needed, I 
may say that the sorting-room alone of the new office is as large as 
the whole of the temporary building. Our paper is well patronised 
and much liked, there being five subscribers out of a staff of eight 
clerks. 

YORK. 


THE close of last year saw swept away one of the few remaining 
landmarks which remind us so vividly of the halcyon days of the 
old companies. On Saturday, Dec. 20th, “Old YO” ceased to 
exist as the central office. Within its yellow-ochred walls, and 
under the svothing influence of its draughts, have been employed 
some of the most eminent men who to-day grace our service. We 
need only mention such names as E. Graves, Cordeaux, A. Graver, 
Bogg, H. Smith, Walby, Catley, and a host of others scattered over 
the civilised world, to show, indeed, that the old barn-like structure, 
half-buried in a churchyard, stands forth in bold relief in the 
history of telegrapbic development. The new structure is on the 
site of the old building in Lendal, and is in the Tudor style of 
architecture. It has a frontage of 119 feet, with the public 
entrance on the left, and on the right is the parcels department. 
The instrument-room occupies the centre half of the second floor, 
and is by far the most pleasant room in the building, having five 
large windows at each side, with an outlook at the back over a good 
portion of the city, and at the front into the narrow thoroughfare 
of Lendal. The retiring-room, delivery, &c., are fitted with every 
convenience; in fact, the contrast between the old office and the 
new is as great as it is possible to imagine. 


Cable Companies. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY. 


VALENTIA.—The Soirée and Dramatic Club at this station gave 
® soirée onthe l4th inst. There was a great company present, 
including friends from the D.U.S. Company at Ballinskelligs, and 
the new cable station at Waterville. Tho affair, which passed off 
very pleasantly, and was kept up until the approach of daylight, 
was on a larger scale than any former one. The decorations and 
appointments were in very tasteful style. 


DeatH.— Mr. Alfred Sell, of the Anglo-American Telegraph 
Company’s Valentia Station, did hia duty up to Wednesday, the 
llth of February, and died on the morning of the 14th. Those 
who have been accustomed to see him in the cricket-field will not 
soon forget him. He bas been attached to the Valentia staff since 
June, 1869, and leaves a widow and two children. 


Doral Potes, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


BIRMINGHAM TELEGRAPH CLERKS’ CrickeT Civs.—The annual 
soirée in connection with this club was held on the 9th ult. The 
Postmaster (Mr. Walliker), Mr. Lewis, and Mr. Heritage, of the 
Post Office Department, Mr. Dorrington, our Superintendent, and 
Dr. Jones, our esteemed medical officer, took part in the entertain- 
ment. It was altogether a pleasing and interesting reunion, the 
company numbering over one hundred, who all appeared to 
thoroughly enjoy the occasion. Dancing was continued into the 
small hours, and the decided success of the gathering must own its 
indebtedness to the secretary, Mr. Crisp. 


BRADFORD. 


WE beg to acknowledge and thank BS, CK, DY, LS, OF, SY, and 
YQ for the very pretty Christmas and New Year cards which we 
received from them. 

THE second annual soirée of the Bradford Telegraphists was held 
in the Technical College, on Wednesday, Jan. 21. So enjoyable 
did last year’s soirée prove that almost double the number of 
tickets sold then were disposed of this year. After a substantial 
knife-and-fork tea, the concert, which consisted of quartettes, songs, 
recitations, &c., was proceeded witb, and proved very successful. 
The Misses Mellor and Shackleton were well to the fore again, 
as were also Messrs. Thornton, Sudell, Kent, Wilkes, McShee, 
Mountain, Clayton, Wilkie, and Holdsworth, all of whom acquitted 
themselves with great credit. Dancing then commenced, and was 
kept up with great gusto until a late hour next morning, everybody 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. Much credit is due to the com- 
mittee— Messrs. N. Rhodes (hon. sec.), Sudell, Frank, Clayton, 
Thornton, and Kent—for their indefatigable exertions in carrying 
the affair to so successful an issue. 


CARDIFF. 


Tne annual dinner of the Electric Cricket Club was held on 
Saturday evening, Jan. 17, at the Philharmonic Restaurant, when 
about thirty-five sat down to a sumptuous repast, which did credit 
to the genial host, Mr. Barry. 

The chair was taken by the secretary (Mr. H. Baker), the vice- 
chairs being filled by the captain (Mr. Walkley), and the vice- 
captain (Mr. A. Davies). 

The usual loyal and patriotic toasts having been duly honoured, 
the chairman gave “The Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces,” to 
which Mr. Alfred Roberts suitably responded. Mr. S. Davies then 
gave the toast of the evening, ‘‘ Success to the Electric Cricket 
Club.” In the course of a very humorous speech he referred to thc 
“ups and downs ” through which their club had had to pass during 
its existence, but such vicissitudes, he said, weré common to other 
clubs as well. That evening he thought they might compliment 
themselves that the club was enjoying one of its “ ups.’ There 
was a probability of defeat unless the united action of the members 
of the club went hand-in-hand with the co-operation of the captain 
and secretary. The observance of this was. to his mind, easential 
to success, and he hoped they would adopt it. The captain, in 
responding, could not say much as to the doings of the club 
last season. Unfortunate circumstancs, and the large amount 
of substitute duties, had prevented them from playing 
many matches. Their annual match with Swansea was decided 
in favour of their opponents, but if this club did not 
score largely on the field, he thought they made up for it at the 
dinner which followed. (Laughter.) He expressed the hope that 
next year they would be able tu defeat the SX team. The vice- 
captain also responded. Mr. H. Perkins, in responding for the 
“ Visitors’? (which Mr. J. Morris proposed), expressed his pleasure 
in being present again for the sixth or seventh time at the annual 
dinner of the club. Mr. W. Bowles gave the ‘ Ladies,’ Mr. J. 
Clement responding. Mr. R. Bowles then proposed the health of 
the chairman, which was enthusiastically received. Mr. Baker, in 
replying, said although he had been to a number of dinners, he had 
never sat down toa more enjoyable repast than on that occasion, 
and had never enjoyed himself more amongst any class of people 
than he bad that night. In saying this he had no idea of flatter- 
ing them. There was no reason why their meeting should lack 
that enthusiasm which characterised enjoyable entertainments. 
“Our Host” and other toasts followed. Songs and recitations 
were capitally rendered ty the following—Mesers. W. Bowles, R. 
Bowles, H. Baker, A. Davies, J. Morris, W. Jenkins, Baxter, 
Perkins, and others. 
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CHESTERFIELD. 


Tue first annual dinner of the Chesterfield Postal and Telegraph 
Staff took place at the Angel Hotel, on Jan. 17, when a company 
of thirty-three sat down to anexcellent dinner. The chair (in the 
absence of the postmaster) was occupied by Mr. Brown, chief clerk. 
After dinner a short toast-list was gone through. Royalty was 
duly honoured, and the Chairman proposed the “Health of the 
Postmaster,’’ which was received with musical honours. Mr. Hume 
responded. The toast of “The Staff” was then proposed by Mr. 
Goddard (telegraph), who, in a few appropriate remarks, said he 
was pleased to see so large a gathering of fellow officers. Com- 
menting on the acquisition of a new office, which the Government 
had recently purchased, he felt sure the desire of the staff would 
be to get there with all speed—for many reasons (cheers). 
Adverting to tbe Local Benefit Society, he trusted that 
those who had not found it convenient to join would do 
so immediately, as the benefits were great. In conclusion, 
he would like to say that although our respected postmaster, 
Mr. Atkinson, came amongst us an entire stranger, he seemed 
to have won the respect and admiration of us all. He was 
sare he spoke the feelings of those present when he wished Mr. 
Atkinson health and happiness, and a wish that he might be long 
spared to work amongst us (cheers). Mr. Tom Margereson 
responded, afterwards giving the side-splitting comic song, 
‘* Paddy’s Leather Breeches,’ which caused roars of laughter. 
The health of “The Visitors” was proposed by Mr. Jacobs 
(telegraph). He said he had much pleasure in giving them a most 
hearty welcome on behalf of the staff. He was sorry, however, 
there were so few visitors present, but trusted next year we should 
have many more with us. In conclusion, he wished them a safe 
journey home, and trusted that when they got there they would 
not suffer the hard fate of poor Mr. Caudle (hear, hear, and 
laughter). Mr. Fred. Margereson (New Brompton R.O.) suitably 
acknowledged the toast. Recitations, glees, and songs were given 
by members of the staff, and the evening was passed in a 
thoroughly harmonious and enjoyable manner. 


DARLINGTON. 
Birth.—Jan. 17, the wife of J. G. Macmillan, of a son. 


DOVER. 


Orr much-respected lineman, Corporal C. Bent, R.E., and Sapper 
D. Browne, a brother telegraphist, received orders on Tuesday the 
10th inst., to proceed on “‘ active service,” and left us the following 
day for Aldershot. We were much disappointed at not having the 
pleasure of seeing their transport, The Queen, pass Dover, especially 
as we had permission to use the powerful telescope at Lloyd's 
signal station, but the early hour at which she passed (4.30 a.m., 
17th inst.) precluded our doing so. 

Though rather late, we acknowledge with much cordiality the 
receipt of Christmas and New Year’s cards from MR, BR, NT, 
OW, CH, together with telegrams from the “ F.” division TS, and 
from DN. 

In anticipation of the sixpenny rate, we understand that our 
present comfortable instrument-room is to be considerably en- 
larged, as, owing to several new wires being run in, there is 
insufficient bench room for the instruments. 


EDINBURGH. 


THE fourteenth annual entertainment tothe telegraph messengers 
was held on Feb. 11, in the Waverley Hall, formerly the G.P.O., 
and adjoining the present building. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. Gray, chief telegraph superintendent, and he was supported 
by the chiefs of the postal department, while many holding im- 
portant positions in the P.O. were in the hall. The entertain- 
ment is gratuitous to the messengers, and a merely nominal charge 
made for tickets to their friends. The popularity of this annual 
treat is such that all the tickets are quickly taken up, and the hall, 
holding 600, is filled in every corner. The messenger staff to the 
number of 130 were regaled with tea in a side room, attended to 
by the lady superintendent and assistants; they also receive a 
service of fruit, and are afterwards marched into the hall, where 
they occupy seats in front of the platform. After a brief address 
from the chairman, songs and instrumental music by several ladies 
and gentlemen, members of the staff and others, is procceded with, 
the messengers also contributing their share—one singing a song, 
another giving a flute solo, while a third gave a rhyming address of 
thanks to subscribers and friends. The pièce de résistance, however, 
was a dramatic performance, also by members of the staff, the 
farce selected this year being “The Bonnie Fishwife,” in which 
Mr. G. Stewart, as Sir Hiccory Heartycheer, Mr. Nisbet, his son, 
and Mr. Winlay, his valet, acquitted themselves in a highly credit- 
able manner, their efforts gaining the hearty applause of the large 


audience. The part of Miss Thistledown was filled by Mrs. R. S. 
Pillans (professional), and the artful English girl, who, in pursuit 
of her lover, dons the dress of a Scotch fishwife, was capitally 
rendered, and at the close she received a handsome bouquet, thrown 
to her on the stage. As evidence of the interest taken by one or 
two members of the staff to provide a really enjoyable entertain- 
ment for the messengers, it may be mentioned that new scenery 
was painted by two artist friends under the direction of Mr. Hol- 
loway, whose services as stage manager are invaluable. The 
whole of the proceedings were arranged and managed by Mr. 
Anderson and the delivery staff, and gave general satisfaction. 


LEEDS. 


THE telegraph clerks of the Leeds establishment held a dinner 
on Saturday, Feb. 7, at the Wheat Sheaf Hotel, Leeds, to celebrate 
the fifteenth anniversary of the transfer of the telegraphs to the 
State. Mr. E. Trenam, superintendent, occupied the chair, and 
Mr. C. Holliday, assistant-superintendent, the vice-chair. After the 
dinner had been served in excellent style, and the tables cleared, 
the Chairman proposed ‘The health of the Queen and Royal 
Family,” which was honoured with enthusiasm. In proposing the 
toast of the “ Postmaster. General, coupled with the name of the 
postmaster of Leeds (Mr. Leal),’’ the Chairman regretted that Mr. 
Leal had been unable, from a prior engagement, to accept their 
invitation to be present that evening, and dwelt upon the desire 
which had always been shown by the postmaster to do all that he 
could to promote the interests of those under his charge, as well 
as for the benefit of the general public. Mr. E. Coote responded 
on behalf of the postmaster, and eulogised the administration of 
the late Postmaster-General (Mr. Fawcett). In submitting the 
next toast, ‘‘The Telegraph Staff,” Mr. Trenam contrasted the 
condition of the telegraph service before the transfer with its 
position at the present time, and said that doubtless under the 
impending new arrangements and reduction of tariff—whatever 
the final decision of the department may be as to the 
definition of a sixpenny telegram—the traffic arising from the 
reduction of the rate would be great. Although the general 
estimate of that increase was about 30 per cent., many commercial 
gentlemen, and others in a position to judge, were of opinion that 
it would be much more. This necessarily would lead to a large 
increase of the working staff throughout the country, and would 
be instrumental, no doubt, in procuring promotion to many. He 
anticipated a good increase of work at the Leeds office, and, as he 
had always been supported loyally by the staff during the thirteen 
and a half years he had presided over them, he looked forward 
with equal confidence to their hearty co-operation to do their best 
when the time came to maintain their reputation as one of the best 
offices in the Kingdom. After referring to his recent visits to New- 
castle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and London, the chairman said that 
whatever steps he had taken with reference to the organisation and 
discipline of the office had been taken with the sole desire to promote 
its efficiency; and, if any of those rules had been found irksome, 
he trusted he would be believed when he said that his chief aim 
was the etliciency and the general comfort and wellbeing of the 
staff, upon whom, when August came, he would have to depend 
largely for support. Asthe Leeds oftice had been so largely drawn 
upon for clerks, for service in Africa, America,and almost every other 
part of the world, save Egypt; and, as all those present had friends 
or companions in the service, both at homeand abroad, he would ask 
them todrink the healths of the telegraph staff throughout the world. 
The toast having been honoured, Mr. C. Holliday, in a humorous 
speech, replied, detailing most minutely his connection with, and 
the history of, the telegraph service from the earliest period, and 
assured the chairman that nothing would be wanting on the part 
of the staff to perform their duty loyally to the department. Mr. 
H. Hainsworth proposed the health of “ the Chairman,” speaking 
in commendatory terms of the manner in which the affairs of the 
oftice had been administered under Mr. Trenam’s management. He 
had, he believed, done what he considered to be the best in the 
interest of the department. Mr. T. C. Plackett, in seconding, said 
that, although some of the new rules had been found tiresome, yet, 
if eventually they proved advantageous, none would regret their 
enforcement. He assured the superintendent that the good wishes 
which he had expressed were heartily reciprocated, and that the 
staff would re-echo the desire that when the pressure came they 
would be equal to it, and that the good opinion which he now held 
of them would be maintained. The toast was then drank, those 
present accompanying it with “ For ie’s a jolly good fellow.” Mr. 
Trenam having returned thanks, the rest of the evening was 
spent in a social manner. Amongst the songs sung during 
the evening were the following, all of which were rendered 
in good style :—“ Our Little Craft,” “ Polly,” and “Our Mate,” by 
Mr. W. Brunton; “ Poor Old Joe”? and “The Dutchman’s Little 
Dog,” by Mr. W. Smith; ‘‘ Noah’s Ark,” by Mr. E. Coote; “ Who 
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Deeply Drinks of Wine,” by Mr. Hainsworth ; “ Happy be thy 
Dreams,” by Mr. J. North; “L A W—Law,” by Mr. W. North; 
“ My Pretty Jane,” by Mr. A. Chappel; ‘ The Unfortunate Man,” 
by Mr. H. Jackson; “ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” by Mr. 
Dunderdale; “ Four Jolly Smiths,” by Mr. A. Bolton; ‘‘ Sweet 
Chiming Bells,” by Mr. J. A. Guest; ‘‘ Who’ll Have a Ride on the 
Silvery Ocean,” by Mr. Blackie; and “ Doctor Quack,” by Mr. W. 
Foster. ey 
MANCHESTER. 


THE ninth annual meeting of the Manchester Postal and Tele- 
graph Burial Society was held on the 12th inst., Mr. Mettram, 
president, in the chair. The secretary’s report showed that the 
society consisted of 140 members, six less than the previons year. 
Nevertheless, a balance of £23. 13s. 10d. was added to the funds, 
which increased the assets of the society in the bank to £181. 9s. 4d. 
—2£1. 5s. 1ls. per member. The report was passed unanimously. 
A motion was brought forward to unregister the society, and an 
amendment that it should remain status guo. In favour of the 
wiotion it was argued that the society consisting solely of officers of 
the department, the expense of valuing its assets, the time and 
trouble taken to prepare the return for the Registrar was un- 
necessary. Qn theother hand, it was pointed out that should the 
funds ever become straitened, each individual member was by law 
responsible. After some discussion it was resolved that each 
member should vote thereon, and if tive-sixths are in favour of the 
motion, steps should be taken to sever its connection with the 
Registrar. (N.B.—Redistribution Bill is sure to follow.) The 
secretary's salary was increased from one to two guineas per 
annum. The retiring officers were all re-elected, and the usual 
vote of thanks brought the proceedings to a close. 

We are sorry that Mr. T. Hayes was not able to continue his 
duties more than a week after resuming. The railway collision 
which he and his wife had the misfortune to bein on the 4th of 
last June, between Tyldesley and Wigan, appears to have shattered 
his nerves. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Tne night staff held their annual assembly in the Northumber- 
land Hall, on the 22nd ult., and it proved to be one of the most 
successful and enjoyable gatherings they have ever held. So great 
was the demand for tickets that the committee were obliged to 
considcrably extend the number which it had originally been in- 
tended that the assembly should be limited to. Notwithstanding 
this extension, they were reluctantly compelled to decline com- 
pliance with many applications from those who would have liked to 
take part in the proceedings. Members of the Sunderland, North 
Shields, and Durbam staffs were present, and it is hoped that on 
the occasion of the next assembly members of the staff of all offices 
in the district will be able to attend. The committee, Messrs. 
Andrews, Conway, Graham, Cairns, Nanson, and J. H. Clarkson 
were most assiduous in endeavouring to secure the comfort and 
enjoyment of those present. Dancing commenced at nine o’clock, 
and was continued till a very late hour. Mr. J. H. Clarkson ofti- 
ciated as M.C. 

THE annual meeting of the Lombard Mutual Aid Association 
was held on January 30. The report of the Secretary stated that 
notwithstanding only two years had elapsed since upwards of £30 
were disbursed in bonuses, and that a considerable sum had been 
expended during the year, there still remained a balanceof £132, 
with 93 members. This Association has been in operation for 
ten years, and during that time upwards of £350 have been paid 
out in benefits, and is probably one of the most successful in the 
United Kingdom. For the moderate eum of 3d. per week, an 
allowance, during sickness, of 10s. is secured for the first twenty- 
six, and s. for the second twenty-six weeks; also 2s. 6d. per 
week for the succeeding twelve months. On the death of a 
member the sum of £7.10s. is paid to his relatives. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. Curry; 
trustees, Messrs. Piper and Bosomworth; treasurer, Mr. Shad- 
forth; secretary, Mr. Wall, with a committee of six. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


A MEETING of the Portsmouth branch of the U.K.P.T.S.B. Society 
was held on Feb. 5, the chief business being the election of a local 
secretary for the next twelve months, and determining the future 
remuneration of that officer. The desirability of sending a dele- 
gate to the next annual meeting was also discussed. The office of 
local secretary has fer several years been efticiently, ard I may add 
honorarily, carried out by Mr. Blackmore, who was unanimously 
re-elected. A resolution was carried that a donation of 4d. a 
member shall be paid to him yearly for his services. The idea of 
sending a representative to the A.M. was not favourably enter- 
tained. Mr. Farrell presided, about twenty members only being 
present. 


THE concert in aid of the Post-office Orphan Home, which took 
place on Feb. 9, proved a great success, and the fands of that 
Institution will benefit materially by it. 

WE telegraphists shall have a deal to answer for as disturbers of 
the peace of mind of not afew. Although we get a fair share of 
blame, often unjustly bestowed, we cannot deny our culpability in 
the following, amongst many other cases :—For instance, where 
was the joke when “ mine host” received an order, “ Have tea for 
thirty,” and, after great bustle and effort in getting ready for so 
large a number of guests, at “ four-thirty ’? one gentleman arrived! 
“For” for “four” is not a very bad error either. Perhaps a worse 
form of blunder is that which reads, “‘ Your father is dead and 
wishes to see you!” That’s bad, of course. An architect sent for 
his plates. Fortunately his clerk didn’t send them, as he knew his 
plans had not been altered. Our landlady thought she had come 
into a fortune when a gentleman wired her to keep the deed, and 
was surprised to find that it was a bed he wanted. This one looks 
like an invitation to a flying match. “Come to-day and see us 
taking a fly from the station to our house.” But this isn’t a tele- 
graphic blunder so much as a “ punctuationary omission.” 


Correspondence, 


oer OS 


REAL AND CAPTIOUS GRIEVANCES. 
To the Editor of the TELEGRAPHIST. 


Str,—Probably, very few will be indisposed to wish, with your 
correspondent ‘ Veteran,” ‘‘Success to the sixpenny rate.” His 
article contains u good deal of truth, and is evidently written in 
all good faith, but 1 feel it would be wrong to allow at least one of 
his remarks to pass without comment. He speaks of grievances 
“real and captious;’’ I should like to ask where or by whom the 
“ captiousness ’’ has been exhibited. Surely he cannot have made 
himself acquainted with all the phases of the agitation, or he 
would not attribute to the staff, as a body, any feeling of ‘ peevish- 
ness,” or ‘‘cavilling,’ nor, if he desires to give the word a wider 
meaning, were any of the grievances which have been complained 
of “imaginary” by any means. 

I presume he doesn’t infer tbat the ‘captious” manifestations 
were on the side of the Department. 

He asks us to compare our present classification with similar 
classes outside the Department, but it is unfair to yo even beyond 
the postal men of the same Department. What do we find there ? 

I should be glad if you would allow me to show him, and at the 
same time illustrate, how futile the attempt at amalgamation has . 
proved at the office where ] am employed. 

A few months ago, the occasion being the frst time an addition 
had been made to the force since the amalgamation, an increase of 
nine clerks was authorised, six postal and three telegraph. This 
created three vacancies in the first class, £2 to £2. 10s, cue of 
which the telegraph was to have. One of the first-class postal 
having also been promoted to M.O. clerk made a third postal 
vacancy in the first class. 

Without other comment I will give the dates of the men promoted. 
The telegraph man’s date of appointment is 1871; the three postal 
men 1879, 1879, and 1681 respectively; and the following is a list 
of dates of appointments of telegraph men passed over :- —-Two, 
1871; one, 1872; one, 1873; two, 1874; one, 1875; one, 1578: 
two, 1579; two, 1581. It will be seen that the first two postal 
men passed over eight of our men, and the other twelve; the latter 
individual going from about £1. 2s. to £2 a week, with three years’ 
service, and our first man for promotion, with thirteen years’ ser- 
vice, is now getting £1. 13s. Both the senior postal men were 
messengers under several of those passed over. Is it captious to 
complain under such circumstance as these ? 

“ Success to the sixpenny rate!” Yes, by all means, if it will 
only lead to the severing of such ties of inconsistency, and assist 
us in attaining that degree of equality which we should in all fair- 
ness expect. Yours, &c., PeT: 


Sır, — The letter signed “ H.”? in your last issue is so courteously 
expressed that I feel silence upon it would be rude. He does me 
wrong in supposing that I am not, generally speaking, in harmony 
with the sympathies and aims of my brother clerks: but I like to 
be fair, and to look at both sides of a question as wellas Iam able. 
When I wrote the expression to which he takes exception, I had 
particularly in my mind the article entitled, “Our Service,’ pub- 
lished: n a previous issue of the TELEGRAPHIST, and IJ certainly did, 
and do think that some of the grievances therein enumerated deserve 
the character of “ captions.” 
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“Hs” reference to the application of the scheme I cordially 
ddoe. Whatever may have been the grounds, there is no doubt 
about the fact that the scheme was applied with a disrespect of 
the class telegraphic, as compared with the class postal, which, in 
many instances, inflicted great injustice; and in situations where 
personal contact combined with conscious merit to bring the dis- 
parity home, induced bitter resentment—that was inevitable. 

If the order of merit be reversed, and if a man naturally and 
practically superior be placed by an arbitrary enactment in a posi- 
tion of inferiority, you can hardiy expect him to bear the intliction 
like a lamb ; and the reflection that he is the victim of one of the 
accidents in a scheme of general application carries neither oil nor 
wine to his wound. I believe there is evidence that this state of 
the case is being realised by the authorities, and instances of in- 
justice corrected as opportunities arise; and I would suggest that 
wherever there is felt to be a strong claim, it should be locally 
asserted, with vigour and persistence, as favourable occasions 
present. 

In conclusion, I beg to assure your courteous correspondent that 
I am too much attached to the telegraph service by ties of tradition 
and sentiment to break away from any just interest connected with 
it through the operation of selfish motives, as he would seem to 
imply; but I do not see that a case is strengthened by simply igno- 
ring what may be urged on the opposite side, or by piling up an 
agony of grievances which have no foundation in reason.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, VETERAN. 


“MET BOLTERS.” 


Sır, —Permit me to explain, for the benefit or criticism of “A 
Met Bolter” and others subjected to the same unpleasantness as he, 
how J manage to cope with the difficulty he complains of. From 
what “ Met Bolter” writes, I infer that he takes his full dinner at 
office, as, indeed, I used to do, greutly to health’s disadvantage. 
] now take only such food to the office as requires but little mas- 
tication and no bolting—e.9., rice, sago, tapioca, and other pud- 
dings, variously flavoured, which form excellent temporary repasts ; 
reserving the more substantial meal for tea-dinner at home. Iam 
sure that “Met” and other ‘“‘bolters’’ would find my plan a good 
course out of a, perhaps, unavoidable gricvance.—Yours, &c., 

OVERIT. 


FEMALES IN THE TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 


Sır, —In commenting on my contribution to the January number 
cf the TRLEGRAPHIST, your fair, frolicsome female correspondent who 
delights in the diminutivo and infantile nom-de-plume of ‘‘Efel,” and 
the able contributor, ‘‘ Se Defendendo,” both acknowledge in effect 
that the average female is not equal in ability to the average male 
clerk, and that a higher state of proficiency and a wider range of 
knowledge of the multifarious duties of the Telegraph Service is ex- 
pected from the male staff. The logical deduction to be derived from 
these acknowledgments is, of course, that if an undue proportion 
of females be employed, an undue proportion of the irksome duties 
of the department falls upon the males. 

“Ne Defendendo” says it is impossible for females to take night 
duty (she does not mention Sunday duty) unless a social revolution 
should take place, so that it be considered proper for a girl to go to 
and from business at all hours—is this not in itself a strong argu- 
ment for limiting the employment of females, instead of, as has 
been the case during the past few years, employing them in the 
most haphazard manner, and thereby sacrificing the efficiency of 
the service from an altogether erroneous idea of economy ? 

Your correspondents appear to be under the impression that 
those who wish to see the female clerks reduced to a reasonable 
proportion, and who estimate the efticiency of female telegra- 
phists at a lower value than the males, are confined to the mani- 
pulating staff; this is not by any means the case; they who most 
strongly express themselves on the subject are the ofticials whose 
duties bring them in closest contact with the operators, and who 
are therefore best able to arrive at a just appreciation of their value 
—viz., the controlling ofticers. 

“ Se Defendendo” takes exception to the assertion that females 
“look upon their connection with the service merely as a temporary 
means of subsistence, till they can secure a permanent domestic 
position for themselves;"’ and says, “girls are not so eager to 
marry and leave the service as is generally supposed.” This implies 
that girls in the Telegraph Service are not so eager to undertake 
the duties which Nature has so eminently qualified them to fultil ag 
young ladies usually are. The logic of facts, however, is utterly 
opposed to this opinion, it being a fact which cannot be disputed, 
that the average length of service of the females is under six 
yearn. 

She also says we never hear of a female being dismissed for mis- 


conduct: this is not a pleasant subject to touch upon, so I will 
merely stato I am acquainted with cases (rare, I am pleased to say) 
where young ladies have been invited to resign for the commission 
of little vices which are charitably supposed to be generally confined 
to the rougher sex, and I know of instances where others have very 
narrowly escaped receiving similar invitations. 

Your fair and somewhat fiery correspondent, the “ Maligned 
One,” with considerable braggadocio, boldly asserts that in the 
office which she irradiates with the light of her presence the girls 
take charge of the busiest circuits, and that many male clerks are 
unable to read a Sounder, ‘‘ while there is scarcely a girl but is able 
to do so.” If she is very desirous of being allowed to blush unseen, 
“and waste her sweetness on the desert air” of obscurity, she can 
very easily preserve her tncog., and at the same time state what 
otlice is happy in possessing her, thereby allowing us to judge what 
importance can be attached to so extraordinary an assertion. I 
have had some acquaintance with large offices, and in nearly all 
the girls are usually engaged in attending to unimportant Morse, 
Sounder, or Needle circuits. I am further acquainted with cases 
where females have for some length of time been put in charge of 
busy double-current and duplex circuits, and, after having been 
there sufficiently long to demonstrate their untitness for heavy and 
continuous working, they have been relegated to their original 
occupation of attending to needle and local single-current circuits. 

Mr. Fischer, the controller of TS, who has charge of a larger 
number of clerks, both male and female, than any person in the 
world, during his examination before the “Playfair Commission ” 
said, “I think ‘an average male clerk is superior to an average 
female clerk. There is no duty which a female performs better 
thanamale. There are duties which they perform equally well ; 
for instance, working minor circuits. This work is now principally 
left to them in the Central Office.” 

That there are some good female clerks I am quite prepared 
to admit, but they are the exception and not the rule. If “ Efel” 
and ‘‘Se Defendendo” are as expert in telegraphy as they are 
able in correspondence, they will be exeeptions that prove the rule. 

Referring to remuneration, allow me to say I can give numerous 
instances where females with four or five years’ service are receiving 
higher salaries than male clerks of very much greater ability, who 
have almost three times the length of service, and who have wives 
and families to support. Is this just? 

In my last I ventured to predict that changes with regard to the 
duties performed by females would follow the change at the head 
of the department. The contribution from your TS correspondent 
in last month’s TELEGRAPHIST indicates that the change has already 
been inaugurated, and practically demonstrates that the supervisors 
in the central oftice entertain the same opinion as to the merits of 
the female staff as yours, &c., Pons Eun. 


TELEGRAPHISTS’ CRAMP. 


Str,—Re your note of telegraphists’ paralysis, I beg to reply ar 
follows :— 

For twenty years I have been continually writing at a maximum 
speed, and have never felt the slightest cramp, for this reason: I 
do not clasp the pencil, but use my arm freely, thus freeing the 
wrist from all strain. 

The remedy for the cramp is: hold the pencil lightly, do not clutch 
it; use the arm freely ; write boldly ; writing direct from the wrist 
is bound to have ill effects. J. G. Payne, TS. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


INDIGNATION, 
written by a ‘‘ departmental toady,”’ 


The paragraph referred to in your letter was 
who is beneath contempt. His 


object was to get a gratuitous adv ertisement in this journal. We 
have no space to waste upon such “ornaments” of the profession. 
He dare not do otherwise than side with the ‘‘department.” His 


crass ignorance is on a par with his boasted philanthropy—one is 
about as painful as the other.—C. H. D. See our reply to “ Indig- 
nation.” The party in question is spoiling his own game. Give 
him rope enough, &c.---R. A. No. American telegraphs only. 
In Canada first-class salary £10 to £12 per month in principal 
cities; £6 to £7 in small towns. A very poor spec altogether 
(AMERICUS). 


THE most absent-minded man we ever knew was a Telegraphist 
who put Morse ink into the paper-drawer, and did not find out his 
mistake till he discovered that the paper would not fit the ink 
well, 
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. REAL AND OAPTIOUS GRIEVANCES. 


N an article on the Sixpenny Rate, “ Veteran ” went out of his 
way to tell us that telegraph clerks had not much to complain 
of, and he suggested that “the chapter of grievances, real and 
captious,” should be closed, and an era of loyalty and contentment 
inaugurated. He did not attempt to account for the widespread 
discontent thai exists in the service, but gave the following as a 
reason why we should become the contented slaves of postal officials. 
“ Accidental cases of injustice there may be..... but ..... 
measuring our labonrs and our privileges, (and) our degrees of 
comfort with those of kindred classes, I believe the balance of com- 
parison will be found not to be against us.” 

These remarks naturally attracted attention, for they showed 
either a wilful misapprehension of well-known facts, or an entire 
ignorance on the part of the writer, of the way in which the tele- 
graph service has been treated ever since the transfer, but more 
especially at the time of the last revision. 

In the March number of this journal, ‘‘ Veteran,” in answer to 
& Correspondent who had taken exception to his remarks, said “ It 
iB wrong to suppose that I am not, generally speaking, in harmony 
with the sympathies and aims of my brotker clerks.” 

It is on account of the latter statement that I now trouble you 
with the following expressions of opinion from the brother clerks 
with whom “Veteran” claims to be, generally speaking, in har- 
mony. These expressions of opinion relate to the late bir. Fawcett’s 
scheme, which telegraph clerks think inadequate, and which they 
have declined to accept asa final settlement. From these expres- 
sions of opinion it will be seen how far “ Veteran’s” views are in 
harmony with those of bond-fide telegraph clerks. 

DvuBLIN.—The largest gathering of telegraph clerks ever wit- 
nessed in Dublin took place on Saturday evening, when almost 
every available clerk was present to consider the new scheme. 
Male and female clerks criticised its provisions. The unanimous 
feeling was emphatically opposed to the revision. The female 
clerks eaid that it was unjust, inasmuch as it reduced their maxi- 
mum by three shillings per week. The case ofa clerk who had con- 
tracted typhoid fever through the unsanitary condition of the office 
in which he worked was referred to. During his illness one-third 
of his pay was stopped, leaving him 13s. per week to provide 
nourishment, medicine, &c. Several cases have occurred in 
Dublin, where men of eighteen and nineteen years of age, away 
from home, have been deprived of one-third of their pay during 
illness, leaving them only a few shillings per week to provide for 
the extra expense attaching to a season of illness. 

EDINBURGH.—At a meeting of the Edinburgh Telegrapb Staff, 
held to discuss the scheme, the Chairman touched on the applica- 
tion of the scheme to Edinburgh, and pointed out the net result, 
which he contended was an actual gain, although very small. The 
first-class clerks had only regained the position taken from them 
some years ago; but the improvement, taken altogether, was 
almost nil. Less than a fourth of the staff had received promo- 
tion. The night duty concession was a farce. Great dissatisfac- 
tion existed, and the majority of those promoted were as eager to 
continue the agitation as those who had not been. 

LivekPooL.—At a very enthusiastic meeting of Liverpool tele- 


graph clerks, the chairman referred to the scheme, and said that 
the concessions were partial and. inadequate. That the settlement 
was not satisfactory was evident from the exceptionally large 
attendance, which included those who had derived most benefit 
from the revision. Many grievances remained, and, if unanimity 
characterised their action in the future, they would triumph. The 
following resolution was proposed and seconded by first-class 
clerks, and supported by members of second class, the former 
stating that no temporary benetit would induce them to abandon 
the cause, they would continuc hand-in-hand with their less 
fortunate brethren until they received concessions, which would 
settle the dispute :—“ This mecting is of opinion that the new 
scheme of revision is unsatisfactory. 1. Because a system of 
classification is retained which must necessarily lead to injustice in 
its application. 2. Because the maximum salary attainable by 
operators has only been increased by £16 per annum, and is still 
an inadequate compensation for clerks of ability and many years’ 
experience, numbers of whom have failed to reap any advantage 
from the present revision. 3. Because Sunday duty without pay ts 
still demanded. 4. Because all duties commencing between four 
p-m. and midnight should consist of seven hours. 5. Because no 
concession has been made with regard toan extension of the annual 
leave.” The resolution was carried unanimously. Several speakers 
dwelt on the necessity for obtaining payment for Sunday-work, 
seven hours as the maximum duration of night duty, and an im- 
mediate rise for all who have over five years’ service. This last 
claim was more important than any other. 

MANCHESTER.— The Manchester clerks forwarded a petition to the 
Postmaster-General, from which I extract the following :—‘*‘ The 
non-payment for Sunday duty is a grievance to which we desire to 
call especial attention. We feel that it is a manifest injustice that 
telegraph clerks in London, performing precisely the same duties 
as those in the provinces, should be paid for this labour, while its 
payment is so persistently withheld from us. In the majority of 
other Government departments, the staffs, although paid at a much 
higher rate, performing shorter duties, and at more convenient 
hours, are never called upon to perfurm Sunday duties without 

ay. 

$ BirMINGHAM.—The Birmingham telegraph staff met on Saturday, 
to consider tho revision. The Chairman said the scheme was con- 
sidered unsatisfactory. As applied to their ottice it was as follows :— 
Post-office: 1 chief clerk, 1 cashicr, 1 superintendent, 5 assistant. 
superintendents, 14 superintending clerks, 28 first-class clerks, 
41 second-class clerks. Telegraph: 1 superintendent, 2 assistant 
superintendents, 5 superintending clerks, 41 first-class clerks, 105 
second-class clerks. ‘Thus it appeared that, although the entire 
postal clerks, exclusive of the postmaster, only numbered 91, while 
the telegraphs had 154, the Post-office enjoyed the monopoly of 22 
superior appointments to their 8. This meant that while it required 
22 superiors to control 69 postal men, 146 telegraphists could be 
supervised by 8 superiors. In other words, the relative positions 
were :— 

Post-office. 
50 per cent. 


Telegraph, 
Officers’ salary, 40s. and above......... 32 per cent. 
Officers in control or with con-) 


trolling salaries............... 2.0.60 5) 24 per cent. 


5 per cent. 


If the superior appointments had been bestowed with equality, the 
arbitrary spirit in which many of the senior clerks considered them- 
selves treated would have been avoided. They could not but 
acknowledge themselves in a better condition, but he belioved there 
was much to be done before a satisfactory settlement could be 
secured. 

ABERDEEN.—At a meeting of the Aberdeen telegraph clerks, the 
scheme of revision recently applied to the Aberdeen otlice was con- 
sidered. The discussion showed that whilst the meeting was by 
po means insensible to such improvement as had been effected by 
the scheme, yet it had fallen short of giving general satisfaction. 
Many points, such as payment for Sunday duty, reduction of the 
hours constituting night duty, &c., had either been ignored, or 
only partially conceded, aud these were substantial grounds for 
dissatisfaction. 

LeIcEsTeR.—The scheme held out no prospect whatever for the 
second class, as, owing to the small increments, the greater number 
would be old men before they reached their maximum of 38s. 

SwaNsEA.—In consequence of the amalgamating system, the 
whole of the postal staff had been placed before them, thus con- 
siderably retarding their progress to theclassabove. The telegraph 
clerks who had thus been superseded had the greatest claim both 
in length of service and ability. The greatest injustice of all, wag, 
that it took those now entering the service fifteen years to reach a 
maximum of 38s. weekly, and those who had already served eight 
or ten years would yet have to serveasimilar period ere they could 
reach that figure. He thought every man was entitled to £100 per 
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annum after six years’ service. He asked all who were satisfied 
with their future prospects to hold up their right hands. Not a 
hand being uplifted it was evident the scheme was rotten when not 
one could be found to support it. 

Bristot.—I am sorry I have not a report of meeting of Bristol 
staff beside me; but I hope the following extract from-a letter 
which appeared in Civil Service Gazette will satisfy ‘‘ Veteran” 
that something more than individual cases of hardship exist :— 


“ The Bristol Reclassification. 


“ Our telegraph superintendent receives an increase of £20 to 
his maximum of £280 in two instalments—this is to cease on a 
vacancy occurring. The four assistant superintendents receive an 
extra £10 to their maximum of £190. The authorities con- 
siderately allowed them to reach their goal by easy stages of £8 
the first year and £2 the next. The first class of ten has been 
increased to twenty-three, fourteen from the second and one from 
the third being added. The old first class have each received an 
addition of 2s. a week, making their present salary, after waiting 
from five to seven years, 46s. a week. Their services range from 
seventeen to twenty-two years. Four third-class clerks at their 
maximum receive a small rise; the remaining twenty-six get no 
immediate advantages, although the majority are clerks of ability 
and good conduct. Eighteen female clerks also receive no present 
rise. Total for arrears of pay to telegraph department, £355 odd. 
Force, 96. 

“Turning to the postal side (re-organised in 1878, when many 
clerks had promotions), we find the chief clerk gets £10 added to 
his maximum of £350; one superintendevt raised from £200 to 
£280, for the purpose of making him equal tothe telegraph superin- 
tendent in salary, who, however, is subordinate in position. Three 
assistant superintendents go from £200 to £210. Seven clerks 
raised from £150 to £160: a first-class telegraph clerk fills one of 
these offices; he was selected because there was no one left in the 
post-office to promote. Three of these clerks entered the service 
since the transfer. One joined the telegraph department as an 
abstract clerk, but was ordered to learn apparatus. Failing to do 
so, he was transferred to the postal side, and is now placed over the 
heads of every telegraph clerk in the office, his incapacity proving 
the stepping-stone to promotion. There are nineteen first-class 
clerks, 40s. to 50s., in the postal department. To make up this 
„number, the authorities had to fall back upon nine men, three of whom 
entered the service in 1876, three in 1877, and three in 1878. Neither 
had reached his maximum. Their back pay amounted to £245 odd, 
or within about a hundred pounds of amount paid to the whole 
telegraph staff. One received £48, two £46 each, another £45, and 
so on. This is promotion by merit. It is a gross and flagrant 
waste of public money. The men had no grievance; never com- 
plained of any. One of them had his increment arrested twice, I 
hear, for bad conduct. It is considered just and fair to promote 
pets in post-offices with three or five years’ service, with condact 
that will hardly bear investigation, from 21s. and 22s. a week to 
403. at one jump; but when telegraph clerks are being dealt with 
the ratepayers’ interests are trotted out, and the market value of 
labour nicely apportioned by men who do not understand our 
work. Two of these nine youths were telegraph messengers a few 
years ago, now they are receiving the same pay as the men who 
have grown grey in the telegraph service, and against whom no 
bad conduct can be urged. Total amount of back pay for post- 
office, £550 odd. Staff, 65.” 

At the National Conference of Telegraph Clerks, held at Liver- 
pool in July, 1881, the Plymouth delegate said :—“ Mr. Fawcett 
virtually admitted that this was a surveyor’s scheme, and if it was, 
the surveyors were most ingenious schemers, for the concessions 
were more imaginary than real. He wished to draw particular 
attention to the idea that had gone forth that the cost of the 
scheme was £150,000. That was not true. In a well-known comic 
paper, Mr. Fawcett was represented as having handed out 
£150,000; but he did no such thing. His own figures showed a 
total immediate increase of only £67,883. Who got the credit of 
necessitating this expenditure? None but the telegrapb clerks, 
whilst, as a matter of fact, only £28,402 was spent upon them, the 
remainder going to the Post-office, and out of this the real 
amount left to ameliorate their condition as regards wages 
was £29524 (amongst six thousand clerks)—out of a net 
profit of half a million sterling. The Postmaster-General ad- 
mitted that the claims were well-founded, and that they 
had grievances. Their claims were that telegraph clerks 
were poorly paid, and did not receive sufficient to live upon. An 
enhanced maximum to be attained at some future time could not 
be looked upon as a remedy for present low pay. Every 
properly-qualified clerk should be awarded a fair day’s wage 
for a fair day’s work. This was the only means of put- 
ting an end to grievances. The real grievance was wages, 


and they should state that on broad principles no person 
entering the Service now could get sufficient to live upon when he 
attained the age of manhood. Such a state of things was a dis- 
grace to a Government Department paying a large revenue to the 
Exchequer. The public were their masters, and to them they must 
appeal, showing that the amount given was not sufficient to pro- 
perly conduct a service in the way it should be done. They should 
yet win if they fought the question on broad principles.” 

Enough has been given to show that ‘“‘ Veteran” is not in har- 
mony with the general body of clerks, and if he cares to test his 
opinions an opportunity will be given him at the forthcoming con- 
ference in Dublin, when many delegates will be willing to measure 
our labours, our privileges, and our degress of comfort, and to show 
that the balance of comparison will be found to be considerably 
against us. SAUL. 


OCEAN TELEGRAPHY. 
By “OLD ELECTRIC.” 
Conclusion. 


HORT cables may be operated by means of the Morse Instru- 
ment up to certain limits, and very delicate relays may be used 
for increasing those limits to a further extent; but when the length 
of cable to be worked becomes seriously liable to inductive retarda- 
tion, still more delicate instruments must be employed, imwhich the 
electro-magnetic and polarised relays must be superseded, and the 
arriving current utilised upon direct-acting receiving instruments, 
such as the Mirror Galvanometer or the Siphon Recorder. A 
general view of the latter instrument is given in Fig. 18. 
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Before we part company, my young friend, let us for a few 
moments take a glance at a map of the world, and see what is 
comprehended in the two words which form the title of these papers 
—‘' Ocean Telegraphy.” 

Starting from England westward we cross the Irish Sea by 
several cables uniting Great Britain to Ireland. From the West 
of Ireland we cross the Atlantic Ocean by means of three cables 
belonging to the Anglo-American Telegraph Company, stretched 
between Valentia and Heart’s Content, Newfoundland; one cable 
belonging to the Direct United States Cable Company, running 
from Ballinskelligs Bay to Torbay, Nova Scotia; and two cables 
belonging to the Commercial Cable Company, laid between Water- 
ville and Canso, Nova Scotia. From the South of England, at 
Penzance, two other cables start across the Atlantic, belonging to 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, and are landed at Dover 
Bay, Nova Scotia; while from the coast of France, near Brest, 
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two other cables—one belonging to the Anglo-American, and the 
other to the French-Atlantic (Pouyer-Quertier) Company—cross 
the Atlantic to the Island of Sct. Pierre, Newfoundland, Sc. Pierre, 
Cape Breton Island, and Nova Scotia being connected by shorter 
cablea with each other and with the United States, whence the 
land-line systems extend to San Francisco (California), on the Pacific 
coast, thus forming the utmost western limit. 

On the American side we find cables extended from Florida, 
through Jamaica, Porto Rico, St. Thomas, and numerous other 
West India islands to Trinidad and Demerara, with a branch cable 
from Jamaica to Panama; whilst from Galveston, at the head of 
the Gulf of Mexico, cables run south to Tampico, Vera Cruz, and 
Goatzacualcos, whence by land line it is connected to Selina Cruz, 
on the Western Coast of Central America. Thence cables running 
southward loop up the ports of Guatemala, Salinas Bay (Costa 
Rica), Pta. Mala, Panamn, and Buonaventura, and, crossing the 
equator, go on to Santa Elena (Guayaquil), Payta, Lima (Callao), 
Arequipa, Arica, Iqiuque, Antofagasta, Caldera, La Serana (Co- 
quimbo), terminating at Valparaiso. 

From the Valentia Station on the West Coast of Ireland, a cable 
runs across the southern portion of the Irish Sea, up the English 
Channel, through the Straits of Dover, and up the North Sea to 
Emden, in North Germany. 

From the southern coast of England numerous cables connect 
Great Britain with the Continent of Europe. Others from the 
south-western district connect England with Spain at Bilbao, and 
Portugal at Vigo, Lisbon, and Cadiz. From Lisbon preceed dupli- 
cate cables through Madeira and St. Vincent (Cape de Verd Islands) 
to Pernambuco, on the north-east coast of South America, where 
shorter cables branch both north and south. The northern branch 
loops up Pernambuco to Fortalezza (Ceara), Maranham, and Para; 
while the southern branch connects Pernambuco with Bahia, Rio 
de Janeiro, Santos, Santa Cataarina, Rio Grande do Sul, Chuy, 
Maldonado, Monte Video, and Buenos Ayres, the latter place being 
connected by land-lines across the South American continent to 
Valparaiso, on the western coast. 

From Cadiz cables have been laid which connect that place with 
Teneriffe, in the Canary Islands, several of these islands with each 
other, and thence to St. Louis, Senegal, on the western coast of 
Africa. 

The North Sea, or German Ocean, is crossed by nnmerous cables 
connecting the eastern coast of Great Britain with Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, and thence to Libau (Russia). The 
Mediterranean Sea is crossed in every direction by cables. Mar- 
seilles is joined by a triplicate route to Algiers, and by a duplicate 
route to Buna. France is connected also with Corsica and Sardinia, 
and these with Italy. Lisbon is joined to Gibraltar, thence to 
Malta, with branches to Sicily and Tripuli. Bona is connected with 
Malta, and from Malta proceed duplicate cables to Alexandria, 
wnence branches run north-east to Cyprus and Asiatic Turkey, and 
north-west to Candia, Greece, Italy, Corfu, and Trieste; while 
other branches from Athens go northward to the Dardanelles, and 
through Constantinople to Odessa. 

Southward from Alexandria, through Suez and the Red Sea, du- 
plicate cables run to Aden and Bombay (India), while from Aden 
another cable goes southward and westward to Zanzibar, on the 
East Coast of Africa, looping up, also southward, Mozambique, 
Lourenço Marques (Delagoa Bay), and Durban (Port Natal), where 
it joins the land system of Cape Colony. 

Starting eastward from Bombay, on the West Coast of India, we 
cross by land-lines to Madras on the east coast, and from thence a 
cable crosses the Bay of Bengal to Penang (Malacca). A branch 
northward from the latter place connects it with Rangoon. From 
Penang duplicate cables also run to Singapore—a central point— 
whence cables radiate northward to Saigon, Hong Kong, Amoy, 
Shanghai (China), to Nagasaki (Japan) and Vladivostock. At 
Nagasaki the cable meets the land system connecting Tokio with 
all the principal places in Japan, thus forming the utmost eastern 
limit. At Viadivostock the cable joins the Russian telegraphic 
system. A branch from Hong Kong also runs to Cabo Bolinao and 
Manilla. 

Proceeding from Singapore in a south-east direction, one cable 
connects it with Batavia (Java), and another with Banjeowange 
(Java). From the latter place, duplicate cables connect it with 
Port Darwin, at the northern point of Australia, and continued 
thence by the land-line through Central Australia, the communica- 
tion is extended to Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney. 

A short cable connects Melbourne with Tasmania, and by its 
land system with Hobart Town; while from Sydney a longer cable 
is extended to Wellington, New Zealand, where it is connected by 
land-wires with all the principal coast towns. 

In addition to the Companies already mentioned, the cables 
above enumerated are owned and worked by the following Tele- 
graph Companies :—The Brazilian Submarine, the Black Sea, the 


Central and South American, the Cuba, the Direct Spanish, the 
Eastern, the Eastern Extension, the East and South African, the 
German Union, the Great Northern, the Indo-European, Reuter’s, 
the Submarine, the West Coast of America, the West India and 
Panama, the Western and Brazilian, and the Spanish National, 
representing a total capial of about twenty-seven million pounds. 

A very complete summary of the lines and cables belonging to 
the Eastern Telegraph Company will be found in “The Electrician” 
of Feb. 7, 1885, with the length of each cable, and the year in 
which it was laid. 

It will be observed that from Tokio (Japan) to San Francisco 
(California) across the Pacific Ocean is the only “missing link ” 
required to complete the ‘‘ girdle of the earth.” 

This brief sketch of the system of submarine and land telegraphy, 
by which the various peoples and nations throughout the whole 
civilised world are linked together in common intercourse, 

“ Making all the earth as one,” 
will give a faint idea of what is meant when we speak of ‘‘ Ocean 
Telegraphy.”’ 

ADDENDA.—A few printers’ errors have crept into these papers, 
and the following corrections are necessary :—Vol. I., p. 119, col. 
2, line 2, for’ ‘‘ deflectors,” read ‘ deflections.” Vol. I., p. 119, col. 
2, line 40, for “ Those to,” read ‘‘ These to.” Vol. I., p. 120, col. 1, 
last line, for “it will,” read ‘‘ would.” Vol. I., p. 120, col. 2, line 
65, for ‘“‘stuyding,” read ‘‘studying.” Vol. I., p. 132, col. 2. line 
21, for “arising,” read “arriving.” Vol. II., p. 6, col. 2, line 9, 
for “ condensors,” read ‘‘ condensers.” Vol. II., p. 6, col. 2, line 62, 
for “ messages,” read ‘‘ messengers.” Vol. II., p. 7, col. 1, line 1, 
for ‘instruments,’ read “instrument.” Vol. II., p. 7, col. 1, last 
line, inverted commas should have appeared after the word “ before.” 
Vol. II., p. 7, col. 2, line 40, for ‘ Receiver,” read “REC.” Vol. 
II., p. 28, col. 2, line 16, for “left,” read “kept.” Vol. II., p. 28, 
col. 2, line 20, for “a is joined,” read “a joined.” Vol. II., p. 2, 
col. 2, line 20, for ‘‘ inductor, I is,” read “inductor I, is.” Vol. II., 
p. 29, col. 1, line 12, for “ said,” read “sent.” Vol. II., “ Propontis 
as received’ is bottom upwards. The letter “r” in the alphabet has 
been divided, and Fig. 13 is confused by resistance coils being put 
at bottom instead of top. 


THE TELEGRAPHIST IN THE FIELD. 
Wapy-HALFa. 


APPER TEE (TS) arrived here yesterday at 4 p.m. Three 
Royal Engineer's accompanied him, their names being, 
Simpson, Felstead, and Fisher (late TS). They took over duty 
here to-day, and will in a few days take our places, we being under 
orders to go further south. As soon as the necessary number of 
camels arrive, to convey our telegraph stores and materials, we 
leave, our destination at present unknown. The names of those 
leaving here are Sappers Connolly, Emmerson, Isles (EH), and 
Shipway (MR). This leaves us all in excellent health.—M.R. 
Feb. 17, 1885. 


ASSOUAN. 


Contrary to our expectation, the campaign will not end in June, 
as we anticipated ; the fall of Khartoum, and circumstances arising 
from that event, have completely altered the appearance of the 
affairs in the Sondan. On referring to my diary I find the follow- 
ing events have taken place during the last month :—To begin with, 
on the night of Feb. 6, we were just going to bed, when we heard 
that a fire had broken out in the bazaar; on going to the spot, we 
found two large cellars, stocked with matches and cigarette-papers, 
burning with a violence which threatened the safety of the entire 
bazaar. Together with several of the Commissariat Corps, we 
procured buckets, which were kept well supplied by the town 
water-carriers; after an hour's hard work we managed to get the 
upper hand of it, but not before the roof had been knocked in, 
Sapper Gray accompanying it downwards, but I am happy to say 
he escaped unhurt. 

On Feb. 8, we went for a sail in a felucca about four miles up the 
firet cataract. The wind being light, our progress was naturally 
slow against the strong current. Mooring the craft alongside an 
island, we ascended a high rock, from which we had a splendid 
view of the entire cataract. Beyond the river, as far as the eye 
could reach, the sands of the desert shone in the setting sun—a 
glow of tawny yellow, relieved only by the narrow green fringe of 
palms and cultivated ground parallel with the river. The ap- 
proaching darkuess warned us to return, and during the latter 
part of our journey the moon lighted u3 on our way. 

On the llth, two of our fellow-clerks, Tee (TS) and Felstead 
(SO) proceeded to Halfa; on their arrival, Isles (EH) and Shipway 
(MR) left for Dongola, the vacancies here being filled up by 
fresh arrivals from England. 
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The following Sunday we went for a stroll through the extensive 
graveyard which almost surrounds the town. The Arab system of 
burial differs greatly from ours, the dead being simply wrapped in 
a shroud and placed in a sepulchre of sun-dried bricks, or else 
buried a few inches beneath the sand. One of the consequences of 
this system of burial is that the bodies are exhumed by the hyenas 
and jackals that nightly prowl among the tombs. Some of the 
sepulchres which have collapsed expose to view the crumbling 
remains of scores of human bodies. 

On Tuesday, the 17th, we removed to another dahabenh, the boat 
we previously occupied being required by the owner. On the whole 
we have profited by the change, it being cleaner and better venti- 
lated than our former quarters. 

The afternoon of the same day, three of us (Hopgood, Gray, and 
myself) proceeded by train to Shellal, eight miles distant, to 
witness the garrison sports, arranged by the commandant there. 
British and Egyptian soldiers took part in the contests. Tho 
majority of prizes fell to the Egyptians, who entered into the spirit 
of the affair thoroughly, and were highly pleased with their suc- 
cesses. At the conclusion of the programme we hired three 
donkeys and rode homewards across the desert. My animal being 
of a modest and unassuming disposition kept in the. background. 
After an exciting gallop we reached the dahabeah about 7 p.m. 
The detachment here are all enjoving excellent health, althongh the 
weather is daily becoming hotter, and the cooling breezes of lst 
month are now at an end. The following are the readings of the 
thermometer on the 26th ultimo:—6 a.m., 55 deg.; noon, 116 deg. 
G p.m., 80 deg.; midnight, 65 deg. Subjoined is the distribution 
of the P.O. contingent :—Cairo: Sergt. Parish ; Sappers Lancaster, 
Lankstead, Stevens, Tomkins. Assouan: Ballantyne, Gray, Hop- 
good, Thomas. Wady Halfa: Tee. En route for Dongola: Isles, 
Shipway.—Bat or EÈ. H. 


DANGERS OF SOUND-READING. 


OW that the Sounder is becoming so universally used throngh- 

out the Service I beg for space in your paper to make a few 

observations on sound-reading. A greut deal has already been said 

and written on the saving which has been effected by the intro- 

duction of the Sounder instrument, but very little has been heard 
of the dangers to which sound-readers are exposed. 

My object, then, is to bring under the notice of your wide and 
interested circle of readers, what the dangers are, and by what 
means they can best guard against them. 

I may in the first place mention that my observations are the 
result of long practical experience as an operator, together with 
carefully gathered information from my brother and sister clerks 
who have been sound-readers for years. 

It ia siid by certain scientific men, that the sense of henring is a 
more interior sense in the brain than the sense of sight, and that 
consequently the brain is more intensely active when the ear is 
conveying sound to it than when tho eye is conveying the impres- 
sion of objects. I do not think there are many sound-readers who 
will doubt this scientific theory, nor will they doubt the writer’s 
belief, that, no matter how healthy the brain may be, sooner 
or later prolonged sound-reading results in a weakening of this 
organ to act as a medium to the will, and predisposes to disease 
other important organs. 

It is, then, brain-disease affecting either the physical or mental 
powers of the body to which sound-readers are exposed. The fact 
is well known that no one can escape the law of nature which is 
the judge over every atom of the physical organism, neither can 
we prevail successfully against the operation of the law for any 
length of time, for 


It knows not wrath or pardon, utter true 

Its measures mete, its faultless balance weighs; 
Times are as naught, to-morrow it will judge 
Or after many days. 


Obey and live, disobey and die, is the stern mandate engraven 
on every organ in the human body. 

When I mention that the dreaded disease, insanity, is becoming 
very prevalent in the Service I merely state what is a plain truth. 
In an important Scotch office no fewer than three cases of th‘s 
disease have occurred within the past year, and it may be proper 
to mention that this same office has been largely using the Sounder 
for several years. Unfortunately the writer is not at present able 
to say in what proportion brain-diseases, more particularly insanity, 
affect telegraph clerks in America, where the Sounder is almost 
universally in use; but he is ander the impression that climatic 
influences greatly assist the American telegraph clerk to preserve 
his nervous system ina normal state of health for a much longer 
period than the operator can do in this country. 


To substantiate my belief in climatic influences, I quote an 
eminent writer, who says: “ That the state of the atmosphere has 
prodigious effect on human temperament, is sufficiently indicated 
by the character of nations. The Frenchman owes his sanguine 
hopes, his supple limbs, his untiring vivacity to a genial climate. 
To this also, in a great measure, the Italian owes his pliant grace- 
fulness and impulsive warmth. The Dutchman, in his level 
marshes, could never dance ‘ La Sylphide,” nor the Scotch girl, 
on her foggy hills, become an improrisatrice.”’ 

Although the day cannot be far distant when the Department 
will have to make inquiry into brain-disease in the Service, the 
writer would, in the meantime, ask your readers to remember the 
old proverb, ‘‘ Prevention is better than cure.” He would, there- 
fore, advise all sound-readers never to lose perfect control over 
themselves, as many are so apt to do, when they have fast, jerky, 
unsteady sending to read. Undera state of excitement, a great 
waste of nervous energy takes place, and our period of rest not 
being sufficient to redeem this waste, we day by day enfeeble those 
organs which alone make life endurable and worth living. Sound- 
readers should at all times check fitful or excited working at the 
wire, ever keeping in mind that the steady and quiet worker is by 
far the most valuable public servant. Those who work at all times 
under a state of nervous excitement very soon become useless to 
the Department, act as an irritant to their fellow-clerks, and add 
their load to the world's great monntain of misery and disease. 

What seems to the writer to be required in the Service is an 
instrument which would combine the qualities of being a good 
sounder and recorder, so that the eye might relieve the ear or the 
ear the eye when the necessity arose for either the one or the other 
requiring relief. 

While wishing to be grateful to the department for what it has 
already done for us, still the fact cannot be overlooked, that much 
has yet to be undertaken before the Service is placed on a satisfac- 
tory footing as regards health. It is, for instance, not unusual to 
find the telegraph-office placed in some obscure or underground 
part of the building, where the ventilation is bad, and where the 
air is almost motionless, and hence lacking those virtues which act 
so beneficially on the entire nervous system. 

In these days of high-pressare working, it is very essential that 
the air should be in active circulation, so tbat all telegraph-offices 
should be on the top of the building, where this condition of the 
atmosphere could be better obtained. 

As is the case in many branches of the Civil Service, six hours a 
day and six days per week is considered long enough for work 
which demands very little brain activity, and in which the nervous 
system is seldom unduly excited; what, then, the writer asks, 
must be the consequences that follow working for eight hours 
for thirteen days at a stretch, in the very vortex of activities ? 
The answer is to be found in the lunatic asylums, where the 
writers’ fellow-clerks are contined; the answer is to be found in 
the verdict of the coroners’ jury in a recent investigation as to the 
cause of death of one of our number; the answer is to be found in 
the annual report of the United Kingdom Postal and Telegraph 
Benevolent Association, from which we find that, while nineteen 
telegraph clerks died in benefit, two of the nineteen committed 
suicide; the answer is to be found in the jaded and worn-out ap- 
pearance of male and female clerks, who are unfit for exertion of 
any kind after sitting with their ear to a Sounder for eight hours. 

Let us, then, pray that those in power over us may grow wise in 
time. Meanwhile, it is our duty to ourselves, and it is our duty to 
our successors, that we should look our danger manfully in the 
face, and seck by every means within our reach to prevent the 
frightful “ brain-mischief ” (which medical men say we are parti- 
cularly liable to) taking a firm hold in our Service. 


Tempus OMNIA REVELAT. 


OUR OLD TELEGRAPHISTS. 


BARKER, Jas. M., entered Mag. Co., at Edinburgh, 1864; joined 
post-office at transfer; then Kinross, Grangemouth, Leith, Edin- 
burgh, 1871; Greenock, 1871 till 1884; now with Commercial 
Cable Co., Glasgow. 

Dunnine, T. W., joined Electric at SO, 1854; now assistant- 
superintendent Southampton. 

GUTHRIE, Richard B., joined Electric and International August, 
1859, at Stirling; now superintendent at Greenock. 

Oaksuortt, A., joined Electric at SO, 1852; now assistant-super- 
intendent Southampton. 

Tresen, A. V., joined Electric at Lothbury, 1852; now superin- 
tendent, Southampton. 
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WEST LONDON SCHOOLS OF TELEGRAPHY 
" AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


RIDAY evening, March 20, was the occasion of a very interest- 
ing exhibition of mechanical work by six of the engineering 
pupils of the above establishment. 

Amongst the guests invited were Mr. C. J. Simmons, A.S.T.E., 
the well-known manufacturer of electrical test instruments, Mr. 
John Cullum, of the Western District (Postal Telegraphs), Mr. F. 
Orson Wood, of Hammersmith B.O., Mr. G. Brown, Vere-street 
D.O., Mr. W. Fladgate, and Mr. J. E. Hewes. Mr. Simmons 
kindly consented to judge the work from a mechanical standpoint, 
and Mr. Cullum gave his opinion of the work from an experienced 
operator's point of view. The young gentlemen whose work was 
exhibited were Messrs. E. Thorpe, J. H. Holford, A. E. Beddoe, J. E. 
Stennett, Hugh Davidson, and B. Harvey. The three former pro- 
duced handsome Morse keys mounted on polished ebonite bases, 
while the three last-named pupils exhibited substantial specimens 
of Leclanché cells. 

When all the guests and engineering pupils had assembled in the 
test-room, Mr. Lynd opened the proceedings with the following 
brief speech :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—We have met this evening to hear the 
opinion of highly competent and experienced judges upon the work 
of several of our engineering pupils. The handsome keys now 
before you have been made throughout from the rough castings by 
three of the young gentlemen present. I do not wish to give an 
opinion of the mechanical skill of these pupils. I leave that to 
Mr. Simmons, who has kindly undertaken the task of examining 


and faithfully reporting upon the work now before us. I can safely. 


say that the duty could not have fallen upon a more competent 
judge. Mr. Simmons, as the manufacturer of high-class electrical 
testing apparatus, is second to none in this country. Many of the 
beautiful instruments you see around you were constructed and 
_ adjusted by Mr. Simmons, whose work has given the greatest satis- 
faction to American electricians, the Indian Government, and Mr. 
Kempe, the eminent mathematician and electrician attached to the 
Postal Telegraph Service. In passing, I must remind you that our 
engineering pupils do not spend the whole of their time in the 
workshop. They have to acquire proficiency in the manipulation 
of two or three systems of telegraphy, and a good deal of their 
time is occupied in studying the theories of electricity and mag- 
netism, and practising the use of the test-instrnments in this room. 
Referring to the mechanical part of the tuition, it must be dis- 
tinctly understood that we do not profess to turn out skilled brass- 
finishers; but the workshop has proved of great value, inasmuch 
as a pupil who there learns to construct instruments, or to assist 
in the construction of electrical apparatus, must know more about 
them than he could possibly obtain from the mere study of 
diagrams or models. In conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, the 
thanks of the principals and the pupils are due to our clever 
mechanic, Mr. Warren, who has taught the young gentlemen so 
much of their trade in ro brief a portion of time (hear, hear).”’ 

Mr. Lynd regretted the absence of his partner, Mr. C. F. Cronin, 
who is still residing at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, patiently waiting for 
the return of spring. 

Mr. C. J. Simmons, on coming forward and examining the Morse 
keys, said :—‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,—The work before me is all 
go well finished, that it will be a very ditħcult task for me to say 
which is the best and who shall be first. I understand that these 
young gentlemen have been a very short time at this school. One 
has only just completed his third month. This is surprising, for I 
have had to deal with youths who have not been able to turn out 
such work after twelve months’ training. I may have been unfor- 
tunate, but I have met with youths who reminded one of the 
German legend, where the knowledge had to be poured into the 
heads of the students by means of a funnel inserted in their skulls 
(laughter). These keys are so well finished, that I must look for 
minor faults, if there be any. One young gentleman, I see, holds 
his turning-tool steadier than the others, and he has a lighter hand 
for lacquering; but these are details which an ordinary observer 
would not detect. I mu-t say that the work is most creditable, 
and I think that each of the young gentlemen honestly deserves a 
certificate’’ (applause). 

_ Mr. Cullum then made a very careful examination and found a 
little fault with the springs. He thought they would be rather too 
weak for rough work, but that fault was easily remedied. 

Mr. Orson Wood remarked that the keys would eatisfy any 
operator, and Mr. George Brown said that they would compare 
favorably with any supplied by the department. 

The batteries made by Messrs. Stennett, Davidson, and Harvey 
were next examined and passed as good workmanship. 

After the verdict was given the company inspected the sctool, 
Visiting the two telegraph instrument rooms fitted upin exactly the 


same way as two large terminal telegraph offices, with test boards, 
and connected by fourteen wrial wires suspended on poles 21 feet 
high. They next visited the workshop, and returned to the front 
building, where supper awaited them. During the inspection the 
gentlemen connected with the telegraph profession declared that 
tlhe system of training appeared to be perfect. The business of 
this establishment is now becoming so extensive that all the 
enginecring pupils have quite enough to do to keep the school 
supplied with new instruments. 

Batteries of all kinds, Sounder and single-needle instruments are 
made on the premises; in fact, in addition to the school there is a 
model factory, where every branch of mechanical work in con- 
nection with the profession of electrical engineering can be 
thoroughly studied. The pupils were in high glee on this eventful 
occasion. They heartily cheered Mr. Warren before his departure, 
and thus ended a most interesting and stimulating entertainment. 


Prije Cssap. 


THE SIXPENNY RATE AND ITS EFFECT ON 
THE SERVICE. 


A fifteen years have passed away since the Tele- 
graphs were transferred to the Government, a considerable 

section of the present staff will be able to recall how utterly the 
heads of the Post-oftice had under-estimated the increase of work 
that would follow the reduction of the rate, and how altogether 
inadequate were the preparations made to cope with it. So erro- 
neous were their anticipations, that in some cases retiring allowances 
were given to oflicials whose services they deemed would be saper- 
fluous when the various systems of telegraphy were merged in one. 

To what extent the heads of the department had miscalculated 
the increase of work attendant on the introduction of the shilling 
rate was manifested in a startling manner to the public by the total 
collapse of the telegraph service, consequent on the tremendous 
rush of messages. So great was the amount of work, and so un- 
prepared was the service to grapple with it, that it was a common 
occurrence for messages to be delayed as much as two days in 
transmission from one part of the country to another, and it was 
by no means an uncommon, though decidedly unpleasant, experience 
for members of the community who sent messages, notifying they 
expected toarrive the following day, to reach their destination some 
considerable time before their telegram was delivered. If inland 
messages suffered this inordinate delay, it can readily be conccived 
that messages for abroad would be still further delayed, and, as 
a matter of fact, they were usually allowed to accumulate from 
morning till near midnight befure they were accorded a turn for 
transmission. 

This chaotic state of things continued for many months, till the 
service had been largely recruited. Any one with the slightest 
knowledge of telegraphy was eagerly enrolled, and ex-members of 
the service, who had previously severed their connection for the 
service’s good, were welcomed back, and given much higher salaries 
than they had been in receipt of previous to their precipitate and 
enforced retirement. 

Considerably more than twelve months ago the Postmaster- 
General stated he was fully prepared for the immediate reduction 
of the tariff, and Oct. 1, 1884, was fixed for the introduction of the 
sixpenny rate. On the approach: of that date, however, the Post- 
ottice authorities were obliged to announce that this event must be 
deferred till August, 1885. No reason was assigned for this post- 
ponement, but it was pretty well known throughout the service that 
it was entirely owing to want of clerks; the whole of the arrange- 
ments depending on the engineering department having been so far 
advanced that they could very easily have been completed prior to 
the date originally decided on. 

During the past few months the staffs of most offices have cer- 
tainly been augmented, but apparently not to a much greater 
extent than would be required to meet the ordinary development of 
the service. The new entrants are principally simpering misses, 
who have only recently relinquished their dolls and entered into 
teens, and a small proportion of boisterous boys fresh from school, 
to whom the acrobatic performance of ‘‘ leap-frog”’ will for some 
years have very much more fascination than the more monotonous 
if more important occupation of telegraphy. Probably these 
acquisitions of both sexes will, in the course of a few years (if tho 
members of the lovelier sex do not become wives before they have 
become telegraphists), develope into useful members of the service, 
but, asa very considerable time must elapse before they can dispense 
with some one to “rear their tender thoughts and teach their young 
ideas how to shoct” they will be found to be more an incumbrance 
than an useful adjunct when the sixpenny tariff is introduced. 
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That there is not the slightest danger of acollapse in August 
similar to that which took place in 1870 it would be futile to deny, 
but if there be the increase of work that some members of the 
department and many commercial men anticipate, it will be found 
that the staff arrangements are altogether inadequate, and the only 
way in which it will be possible to dispose of the work will be by 
compelling the efficient clerks to work an enormous amount of over- 
time; and even then messages will suffer an amount of delay that 
will be both serious and aggravating, and afford a strong contrast 
to the expeditious manner in which telegrams are disposed of at 
present. 

Whatever may be the fate of the communications of the public 
on and after August 1, the introduction of the cheap rate must be 
a source of unmixed gratification to telegraph clerks. As the tariff 
is reduced so must the work increase; as the work increases the 
number of clerks must be augmented, and the greater the nume- 
rical strength of the staff the higher must be the status of the ser- 
vice ; and, moreover, when the embryo telegraphists who are at 
pretent in the service, and those who will certainly shortly be in- 
troduced from the schools, have become expert operators, and have 
Jearned the importance of their vocation, and become conscious of 
the power they are possessed of, they will be eager to unite with 
the present staff, and the whole body of clerks will thus be better 
able to demand the removal of the grievances which are at present 
complained of. 

The first of August will usher the telegraph service into a new 
era—an era in which it will take an upward bound that should not 
only place it superior to the letter and parcels-carrying department, 
but shoald place it in the front rank of the Civil Service, both as 
regards remuneration and privileges, as it certainly is in point of 
public utility. 

To bring about this desideratum, it will greatly depend upon the 
clerks themselves to assist the natural course of events; and this 
can unly be done by thorough oneness of purpose and unity of 
action. That it may in the near future be a fait accompli is the 
sincere Lope of Pons Æi. 


Coitorial Hotes. 


ed 


Sunpay Dety IN THE PkovincEks.—We understand tbat it has 
been nnanimously decided to petition the Postmaster-General for 
over-time payment for Sunday duty, and also for an extension of 
annual leave. Petitions should be written on ordinary foolscap, 
signed by every clerk who acknowledges the injustice of the present 
system. They should be handed to the Postmaster or Superin- 
tendent on Monday, April 6. Many of the superintendents have 
agreed to sign the petitions. We shall be glad to learn the number 
of signatures obtained at each provincial office in time for publica- 
tion in our May issue. 

bt + ẹ 


DEPARTMENTAL JUSTICE.—We are pleased to inform our readers 
that our opinion of the mismanagement of the Telegraph Section 
of the Service has given great sutisfaction all over the country. 
To quote from a subscriber’s letters, “ The article headed ‘ Depart- 
mental Justice’ has stimulated many of us to action. It is some- 
thing to be able to record that only one telegraph man has objected 
to our censure of the Department. The individual referred to was 
our agent at one of the largest telegraph offices in the kingdom. 
It appears that he read the article before distributing the copies to 
his fellow-clerks, and he was so horrified at the treason contained 
therein that he returned the parcel to the publishers, with 
a letter stating that he could not act as agent any longer. 
Inde-d, he was unable to distribute the present issue. Good 
young man! It it to be hoped that the “ Department ” will find 
him out at once, and offer him a postmastership in some important 
town. Snch virtue and devotion to the P.O. ought not to go unre- 
warded. We, who are not sgo angelic in our nature, think that the 
brave youth might have considered the wishes of the rest of the sub- 
scribers before returning the copies, and we felt it our duty to 
make inquiries, which have resulted in a confirmation of our opinion 
of this departmental hero. We learn that he was formerly Secre- 
tary of the Telegraph Clerks’ Association in the town which he 
graces with his noble presence. In that capacity he was not 
true to his colours, but sold his colleagues for reasons which 
may be guessed without much expenditure of brain-power. It is 
also stated that he is shunned by the staff, and that his connection 
with the paper has done us some ipjary which is now being repaired 
since he has given up the agency. We consider that be deserves 
the thanks of all “ good men and true ” for proclaiming bimself so 
boldly. Few departmental toadies are found out so easily as this 
provincial paragon. After reading our March issue we hope that 
he washed his hands with Sanitas Soap or some other equally 


powerful disinfectant. How could he appear before his P.M. with 
hands defiled by the contact of our ‘‘ disrepufable”’ organ? 
t e + 

PROMOTION IN THE SERVICE.—A correspondent at a large pro- 
vincial office writes as follows :—“I am a telegraphist at 
office, and I have been in the service fourteen years. I was first 
put to the delivery for about two years, then to the TS com- 
mercial and news wires as writer. I have now been at news-writing 
for nine or ten years, and I wish to know if I have a chance of 
getting into the ‘first class.’ I am second from the top in the 
second class, but, not being a ‘sound’ reader, I bave taken the 
trouble to ask your opinion upon my case. Iam rather anxious 
as to the future, becanse a number of new clerks are to be added 
to our staff to provide for the sixpenny rate. I think that, after 
fourteen years’ service, and with very hard work at news wires, I 
oughi to stand a goud chance of getting into the first class.” This 
gentleman is eligible for the first class, but it is just possible that 
he may be passed over because he is not a good sounder-clerk. Well, 
whose fault is that ? If he has had no chance of competing with others 
who have spent the greater portion of their time at the ‘‘ sounder,” 
he ought to be dealt with justly by those in authority. Our advice 
is, send in the particulars of your case to headquarters, and if you 
are passed over write to us again, and we will endeavour to find 
the cause of your being shelved. 

+ + © 


VENTILATION AT THK CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFrFice.—A few weeks 
ago the witty “ Dagonet,” of Referee fame, directed attention to 
the defective ventilation at the C.T.O., and the clever journalist 
recommended those gentlemen connected with the Department who 
are so fond of giving themselves airs to spend a portion of their 
time in ventilating the telegraph galleries! . We understand that 
“ Dagonet” received an official letter stating that the ventilation 
was good. Here is a direct contradiction to the suid official Ictter 
from “One of the Choked at TS.” :—“Ten years ago, when we 
left our old cramped quarters, and entered the present palatial- 
structure, we fondly hoped that we had drawn the last whiff of foul 
air. We were delighted to learn tbat the orthodox number of cubic 
feet had been apportioned to each member of the staff; but we 
had not calculated on windows being closed night and day during 
the winter months. Fresh air is as necessary to health as the 
purity of our daily food. If thatisin any way contaminated, an 
immediate outcry is raised. Foul air is, if possible, more injurious 
to health than impure food. If the foul air cannot escape, we must 
re-breathe the effete and poisonous matters exhaled from the lungs 
and skin of ourselves and those surrounding us. The evil does not 
end here. At the lowest computation there are, if we count the 
two galleries, 1,0U0 gas-jets burning from 16 to 24 o'clock during 
the winter months. It is an acknowledged fact that one full jet of 
gas consumes more air than two adults! When we consider these 
things, the wonder is that matters are no worse. I have confined 
myself to simple facts, well knowing that if I entered into figures I 
should bring a hornet’s nest about my ears. I fear that all the 
data and formulx that may be brought to bear upon this question 
of ventilation by the opposite side ‘will not wipe out the pale 
faces with which we are surrounded, the result of breathing 
vitiated air. May I ask when that inestimable boon—the 
electric light—is to be extended to us? Its adoption would, 
I think, banish half the evils complained of. The Central Tele- 
graph Office might be ventilated by means of an iron column 
carried beyond the highest part of the building, communicating 
with ventilators fixed in the walls or ceiling, the air to pass over 
hot-water pipes, and warmed to 70° Fabr. before entering tbe 
galleries. During the cold weather, the result would be, I hope, a 
healthy staff, free from coughs and colds, and the medical officer’s 
position a sinecure.” The writer is quite correct in stating that 
pure air is as necessary for health as good food. His suggestion 
about the electric light is amusing. Our correspondent forgets 
that he is in the employ of the Government. To adopt the electric 
light would mean progress. Now, swell Government officials are 
obstructive, not progressive. When they drop into sinecures worth 
a thousand or fifteen hundred a year, they become staunch Con- 
servatives, as well as deaf and blind to the interests of their 
subordinates. 


t + + 


AMATEUR Dramatic CiuBs.—We recommend those of our readers 
in London, who are fond of acting, to witness one of the per- 
formances of the members of the City of London College Elocution 
Class. A week or two back we were invited to attend a represen- 
tation at White-street, Moorfields, E.C., where we expected to see 
the usual lamentable exhibition of imbecility—tragedy turned into 
burlesque and comedy represented as tragedy. Our surprise was 
great when we found a company of gentlemen capable of acting and 
delineating character. Indeed, we have been present at scores of per- 
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formances at provincial theatres where professionals have not played 
80 well as the members of the City of London College acted in ‘A 
Bed of Roses ” and “ Old Soldiers.” If we had visited the hall in the 
capacity of régisseur, we should certainly have offered to engage 
Mr. C. D. Edwards for first old men, Mr. J. W. Harris for charac- 
ter business, Mr. Manley for juvenile business, Mr. J. O. Hunt for 
first walking gentlemen, Mr. W. H. Owen for low comedy, and Mr. 
W. Miles for second old men. Instead of being bored we spent a most 
enjoyable evening. Of late years amateur entertainments have 
been frequently spoiled by the ladies, who are generally picked 
from the ranks of worn-out old stagers or booth-ranters on the 
score of cheapness. The consequence is that juvenile heroines are 
often impersonated by scraggy dames from whom a dashing young 
lover would (in real life) run a mile rather than embrace. The 
City of London Amateurs were wise in their selection of two young 
ladies who possessed beauty and talent—a rare combination. We 
cannot do better than advise our friends of the T.S. Dramatic Club 
to secure the services of Miss Hingston and Miss M. Standen for 
their next performance. 
++ + 


Mr. SPAGNOLETTI AND THE Lapigs.—Mr. C. E. Spagnoletti, the 
President of the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians, 
said, in the course of his inaugural address, ‘‘ I have often thought 
that the science of electricity is one which, from the delicacy (and 
I use this term advisedly) of its nature might make, to a greater 
extent, provision for a growing national necessity. I mean the 
employment of female labour, It would very well afford an opp-r- 
tunity for such labour in the laboratory and testing-rooms, which 
work might, I think, be performed by ladies if they were specially 
educated and trained for it, and the lighter and stereotyped work in 
the workshops of large establishments might, in such matters as 
coil-winding, dial-painting, &c., be well performed by less educated 
women under proper supervision. ... Woren have also been 
employed successfully in the manufacture of incandescent lamps.” 
Oh, Mr. Spagnoletti, this is really too bad! The manipulating 
department in the telegraph service is open to tbe fair sex. In 
tbat branch ladies have plenty of opportunities for distinguishing 
themselves, but we must draw the line at female electrical engi- 
neers. We know, Mr. Spagnoletti, that you are the most amiable of 
gentlemen, your urbanity is proverbial. No one speaks ill of you. 
Every member of your staff has a good word for you, and we can 
understand your rexdiness to improve the condition of the weaker 
sex. But only think, Mr. S., of the natnral result of your tender- 
ness for the ladies. Let them once get in the thin end of the wedge, 
and the darlings would never be satisfied until they entered the 
ranks of competitors for all the good things the profession has to 
offer. We hope that Mr. Spagnoletti will pardon us for suggesting 
that he ought to make the first experiment on the G.W.R. Fancy 
a staff of inspectresses and line-women! What a time the tele- 
graph clerks would have of it! They would make faults for the 
sake of sending for Miss Tompkins. Instead of ‘ Look out! Spag 
in train’’ being passed along the wire, it would be, “Fanny in 
train. Get tea ready, and plenty of sweets.” Nothing has been 
said about uniform, and pole-climbing is imperative. 


+ + + 


Mr. J. T. Spracur.—We are pleased to be able to record a 
scientific, literary, and pecuniary success. Mr. John T. Sprague, 
the eminent electrician, informs us that the second edition of his 
splendid work, entitled “ Electricity, its Theory, Sources, and 
Applications,” has proved a pecuniary as well as a genuine literary 
success. This must be very gratifying to the author, who spent 
a deal of time in its preparation. So careful was Mr. Sprague to 
avoid errors creeping into his pages, that he occupied two years in 
correcting the prvoof-sheets, or, in technical language, the book 
was two years going through the press. It is not difficult to dis- 
cover the secret of the saccess of Mr. Sprayue’s “ Electricity ” ; it 
is the most unconventional book in the library of the electrician, 
remarkable for its many pages of bold and original thought ex- 
pressed in the clearest language. Even the diagrams are new, and 
the results of the experiments made by the authorare of great value, 
particularly in the section devoted to electrolysis. Mr. Sprague’s 
knowledge of chemistry is so comprehensive that he is certainly the 
best authority on electro-chemistry. His labours have not been 
confined to the laboratory. During his residence in England he 
has had a vast amount of practical experience, not only in the 
commercial branch of chemical science, but in metallurgical pro- 
cesses as well. It may interest our readers to learn that Mr. 
Sprague, although getting advanced in years, is still in full pos- 
session of those powerful mental faculties which have in past 
times enabled him to grapple with theoretical and practical 
difficulties presenting apparently insurmountable obstacles. He 
is undoubtedly entitled to take his place in the foremost 
rank of English electricians. Living in retirement, in the 


midst of his family, Mr. Sprague cares very little for the contro- 
versies of the ‘‘ black-board philosophers.’ We know that he 
was not favourably impressed with the result of the Paris Con- 
ference. He ridicules the new unit of light, for the simple reason 
that pure platinum is unknown. The finest specimen obtainable is 
certain to contain iridium, and the legal ohm does not find favour 
with the celebrated author of “ Electricity,” whose work is now 
quoted in almost every book and journal devoted to the science in 
this country and the United States of America. 
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OcEAN TELEGRAPHY.— Many of onr scientific friends will doubtless 
feel some regret in having to part company with our esteemed con- 
tributor “ Old Electric,” whose admirable papers on “ Submarine 
Telegraphy ” are now completed. The sketch of the cable system 
of the world, which forms such an admirable finish to “ Ocean 
Telegraphy,” will please all our supporters—scientific and unscien- 
tific. We must take this opportunity of thanking “Old Electric ” 
for his able services, and we hope that he may be induced a little 
later on to give us a few popular articles on submarine testing. 
Perhaps it is not generally known that “ Old Electric” is a sub- 
marine telegraph engineer of repute. We cannot, without his per- 
mission, publish his real name, but we may inform our juvenile 
readers that he has risen from the ranks of “ Grinders,” and he 
served one of the old companies (E. & I. T. C.) faithfully for many 
years. He is now in the cable service, ever ready to help the 
rising generation of operators, whose respect and esteem he has 
fairly earned. 

$ + $ 


TELEGRAPH ENGINEERING.— Next month we shall commence a 
series ef articles entitled ‘‘The Telegraph Engineer,” written by 
“Elektron.” The subjects to be dealt with will comprise “The 
Management of Batteries and Instruments,” “ Electrical Testing,” 
“ The Use of the Wheatstone Bridge,” ‘‘The Tangent Galvano- 
meter,” ‘‘ Differential Galvanometer,’”’ “How to connect up the 
Instruments now in Use,” &c., &c., fully illustrated with diagrams 
prepared especially for the TELEGRAPHIST. 


t + + 


Prize Essays.—We are now prepared to receive essays on the 
following subjects: “Why Postal and Telegraph Officials do not 
Fraternize,’’ and ‘‘ Wanted a Telegraphist General.” Essays must 
be written in ink, and on one side of the paper only. The winner 
of the guinea prize need not have his name and address published ; 
but fall particulars of the same must be sent to the editor with 
the MS. 

+ + + 


THE WELLs FuNp.—We have received the fullowing sums since 
the 21st of February :—Aberdeen staff, 15s. 6d.; Holyhead, 1s. 6d. ; 
Gloster Docks, 133. 6d.; Barnstaple, 4s. 6d.; Engineer's Depart- 
ment, Liverpool, per Mr. Owen, 83. 6d.; Telegraphist, Attercliffe, 
3s. 6d.; Oldham staff, lls. 6d.; Francis, 2s.; left at S.H.E. by a 
lady, 1s. Total, £3. ls. 6d. Grand total, £162. 5s. 2d. A letter 
from Mr. and Mrs. Wells will be found in our correspondence colamns. 


Metropolitan Items, 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 


THERE is nothing noteworthy to chronicle this month beyond the 
fact that the ‘“‘ department ” is at it again. Less than a year ago 
they shifted scores of wires and instruments, and are doing so 
again, simply because the presiding individuals lack sufficient fore- 
sight to approximate the ordinary increase of a growing service. 
This playing at hide-and-seek with the wires, and knocking walls 
about, costs a great deal of money, but they seem quite indifferent 
abont such matters. It isonly when a case of gross injustice (ar the 
Sunday duty in the provincial towns) crops up, that the presiding 
functionaries are determined to economise. The football club held 
their annual dinner at the Manchester Hotel, Mr. W. Webb pre- 
siding. Mr. Webb is a great favourite with the whole staff as well 
as the football club, and no better chairman could have been 
selected. After dinner some capital singing and recitations com- 
pleted a pleasant evening. There was not too much jollity, but 
just jollity enough. 

Recent circumstances relative to promotion here have opened 
our eyes very wide. One thing, forewarned is forearmed. We 
must be sober, intellectual, honest, regular-attending, flying, 
manipulating, and virtuously-behaving, otherwise the mass will 
never pass that fiery ordeal that the good men and true have lately 
done. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT OFFICE. 


Messrs. W. H. Lanyon and G. A. Wyatt, of this office, were 
amongst those of the Reserve Field Telegraph Corps who volun- 
teered, and were fortunate enongh to be accepted, for service with 
the Royal Engineers in the Soudan. They are at present stationed 
at Aldershot, fully equipped, and anxiously awaiting orders to 
proceed. 


E.C. TELEGRAPHISTS’ ANNUAL DINNER. 


On Saturday, March 14, the third annual dinner of the E.C. 
District Telegraphists took place at the Crown and Cushion Res- 
taurant, London-wal!l. The ménu was excellent, and gave evident 
satisfaction to all present. Some good singing followed, several 
gentlemen deserving especial mention. Mr. Turner gave “ The 
Old Brigade” and “Balaclava” in very manly atyle; Mr. Watts 
afforded great pleasure with “ The Bay of Biscay,” being heartily 
encored. Mr. Maggs sang ‘‘ The Putney Bus” very cleverly 
indeed. ‘“‘ The Powder Monkey” was rendered well by Mr. 
Stafford. Mr. H.J. Morgan delivered “ The Convivial Club” with 
the greatest humour, the audience showing their appreciation by 
asking an encore, when he gave “How Paddy Stole the Rope.” 
Later on he obliged with “ The Troubadour,’ in each instance 
showing great talent. The presence of Messrs. Stafford and 
Pritchard (the latter of the S.W. District), who are about to depart 
for the Soudan, was a feature of the evening. The health of Mr. 
Harry Stafford was drunk most enthusiastically, musical honours 
accompanying, he being well known throughout the district. 
Messrs. W. E. H. Morgan and W. Thompson filled the chair and 
vice-chair respectively and very efficiently. The singing of ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne” and the “ National Anthem” dropped the curtain 
over this most enjoyable of evenings. 


PADDINGTON. 


In the account of the Church parade we omitted to say that, in 
addition to the band, about 150 rank and file of telegraph messen- 
gers attended. This number was made up of Paddington district 
messengers and contingents from the W. and N.W. districts. When 
the band was established, some eight years ago, it consisted almost 
exclusively of telegraph messengers, but since that time many of 
its members have been appointed to higher duties, so that every 
branch of the service is now represented in it—telegraphists, post- 
men, sorters, and telegraph messengers—but it still retains its 
title, Postal Telegraph Band. 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 


CORPORAL MILLER and Sapper Veale, of this office, who are 
about to leave for the Soudan, were, on March 6, each presented 
by the staff with a pipe and some tobacco. Both men seemed 
much pleased at this token of the regard of their confréres, and 
after they had pnesed the army surgeon they came and bade us 
farewell, and with a hearty ‘‘God speed” from us they left for 
Aldershot to await sailing orders. 

On Wednesday afternoon, March 11, between the hours of three 
and four, about 2,500 messages were handed in at our “Stock” 
counter. This rush was caused by the gravity of the political 
situation, and consequent fall of prices. 


Probineial Telegraph Offices. 


CORK. 


WE are making preparations for the new tariff, principally by 
increasing the capacity of our busy wires, e.g., we now havea 
quadruplex and a duplex to DN; also our two TS Wheatstone’s 
have been duplexed. In addition to these several busy sounder 
ccts are to be duplexed. 


EDINBURGH. 


THE SuupAN Campaicn.—Another call for Volunteers for the 
East has again been heartily responded to, and the services of a 
few more of our Reserve men have been accepted. Mr. G. Stewart 
left here on February 27, and Messrs. C. Calligan, T. Smith, J. 
Richardson, and R. W. Newlands on March 8. A farewell meeting 
was held inthe Ship Hotel on Saturday evening, March 7, when 
there was a large turn ont of the staff to wishthe Volunteers God 
speed. The following evening there was also a strong muster of 
well-wisbers who gave three hearty cheers as the train left Waverley 
Station. Our oftice has now nine representatives at, or on their 
way to, the seat of war. 

PRomotions.— Messrs. J. Wilkie and C. Armstrong from the 
second to the first class. 


HULL AND BARNSLEY RAILWAY. 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT.—Mr. Whitworth has been appointed 
as operator at Upton station. The telegraph poles at Barmby 
Bridge are 120 ft. high, to allow of vessels passing below the wires 
without causing damage. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Durinc the montha flutter of excitement has pervaded this office, 
owing to the receipt of intelligence that trained telegraphists were 
required for service in the Sondan, and one of our supervisers, a 
Volunteer sergeant and a well-known local shot, has been noticed 
in close consultation with several of his squad. The notice, asking 
for recruits, states that Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Leeds have 
furnished contingents, but that no names have been received from 
Liverpool. We suppose the Liverpool office is too comfortable for 
the men to have been tempted away. However, now that a real 
need has arisen our men are as patriotic as could be desired, and 
many names have been handed in. Six or seven of whom will 
probably be accepted. 

Our alterations and preparations for the sixpenny rate are pro- 
ceeding rapidly; new wires and additional pneumatic tubes are 
being laid down all round, and the approaching completion of the 
Mersey tunnel will give us a route to London which will enable us 
to avoid the deleterious influences upon our lines of the Widnes and 
Runcorn Chemical Works, and probably allow us once more to 
work quadruplex to the Metropolis. If this be so Leeds and other 
offices may look to their laurels. 


` PORTSMOUTH. 


ALL the R.E. Telegraph Section here have been examined as to 
their fitness for service abroad, and of these, Corp]. Dowling (line- 
man) and Sapper Hanson (telegraphist) have left for Aldershot, en 
route for Suakim, Berber, and Khartoum. 

Our Sick Fund has now been formed nine months, and we have 
85 members, comprising nearly the whole of the eligible staff. The 
amount in hand is €17. 5s., whilst £1. 10s. has been paid ont for 
sick claims. The affair seems to give general satisfaction. A copy 
of the rules has been forwarded by request to Aberdeen. 


RYDE (ISLE OF WIGHT). 


LANnce-Corpt. J. Birn, R.E., has left this office for Aldershot, to 
join the Telegraph battalion under orders for Suakim. 

MESSENGERS EXTON AND WALLER will probably be appointed 
Telegraph learners from April 1. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


In anticipation of the reduced rate next August, an increase of 
fourteen telegraphists to the staff has been sanctioned—seven male 
and seven female. It is understood the candidates have not by 
any means been numerous, principally owing to the salary and 
conditions, &c., viz., 108., 12s., then by 1s. to 178., thence by 1s. 6d. 
to 26s., to be simply supernumeraries, and liable to dismissal at a 
month’s notice, with bonus (if increase of work should not come 
up to expectation); both males and females to do Sunday and 
night duties—the latter surely a mistake as regards the females. 
Unless these conditions are moditied, there is a doubt whether we 
shall be ready to meet the reduction with a proper staff. 

Great interest taken in our paper, and thanks are due to the 
editor for his articles on the Sunday question, &c. 


YORK. 

Arter three months’ experience of the new instrument-room, 
the unanimous opinion is that it is a eplendid office, and the change 
from the old place is duly appreciated by all. We have plenty of 
room now for race and other special work without relegating the 
special staff to another part of the building as of yore. The 
various circuits are distributed over six desks, each about twenty 
feet long; the repeaters occupy another which extends the whole 
length of the room, and a similar one is set apart for special or 
additional circuits which circumstances may render necessary. 

APPOINTMENT.—We have to announce—and it is with great 
pleasure that we do so—the appointment of Mr. John William 
Robinson, of YO, to a relay clerkship at Llanfairpwll. Mr. 
Robinson entered the service at Scarbro’ in 1868, and was trans- 
ferred to YO in 1871, where he has been stationed up to the present 
time. Before his departure, a tastefully designed address, ex- 
pressing in appropriate terms the satisfaction which the staff felt 
at his promotion, and good wishes for his future welfare and pro- 
Sperity, was presented to him together with a copy of Culley’s 
“ Handbook.’ Mr. Wardle, the telegraph superintendent, made 
the presentation, and expressed his gratification at Mr. Robingon’s 
promotion, which he was sure was well deserved. Messrs. S. 
Robinson, Harrison, Harland, Turner, and Berry also spoke in c‘n- 
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gratulatory terms, assuring Mr. Robinson that there was a general 
fecling of regret at his departure. In a reply, Mr. Robinson 
thanked the staff for the handsome address and the various 
speakers for their kind remarks. He said that he could never wish 
to serve under a kinder or better superintendent than Mr. Wardle, 
and he only hoped tbat he should always meet with office-com- 
panions of the same stump as his comrades at YO. The address 
was the work of Mr. J. E. Morton, of YO, and was executed with all 
the beauty of design and chaste arrangement of colour for which 
he has such a wide-spread reputation. Mr. Robinson, our readers 
will remember—under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Paul Changer ’’— 
secured the prize of one guinea, offered by the editor of this 
journal, with a humorous sketch, a few months ago. His 
removal deprives ur of a clerk who combined sound technical 
knowledge with great ability as an instrument clerk, and his 
familiar face will be greatly missed. 


Cable Companies. 


qu a e power 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN DRAMATIC AND Sorrte CLUR.—The above Club 
wonnd up their season with a most successful soirée held at the 
Cable station, Valentia, on January 14. The attendance was very 
namercus, including members of the Direct and Commercial 
Companies’ staffs, as well as some friends from Valentia and the 
mainland. The large hall was most artistically decorated, and 
reflected the utmost credit on Mr. A. Oates, who designed and 
executed the many pretty devices tobe seen. A number of Chinese 
lanterns, snspended here and there through {the hall, added much 
to the effect. Dancing began shortly after 10 p.m., and was kept 
up till midnight, when supper was announced. The good things 
having been done jastice to, Mr. Jolley said :— Ladies and gentle- 
men,—As this, I am sorry to say, is our closing dance for the 
season, I have been asked by the Committee to convey, on behalf 
of the Soirée Club, their best thanks to our President Mr. Graves, 
(hear, hear). While glad to be the medium of conveying the 
feelings of the club to our President, I regret that some member 
of the Committee, more eloquent and more capable of doing 
justice to the many services rendered to the Club by Mr. Graves, 
had not been selected to do so. The members of the Soirée Club 
are very well aware of the deep interest Mr. Graves always takes 
in anything conducive to the success of the soirées. I feel sure 
our guests will join us in wishing to see Mr. Graves presiding over 
our little réunions next season as ably as he has donc in what I 
suppose I may row call, the past. Mr. Graves, I have much pleasure 
in conveying to you the best thanks of the Soirée Club (applause). 
Mr. Pilfold, on behalf of the visitors, asked to be allowed to join 
in the vote of thanks. He also had much pleasure in thanking the 
soirée committee for their kind invitations both last year and this. 
He remembcred that when he was a boy he went to a fair, and 
there he sawa man who had a machine for grinding old people 
young. Old people went in at the top, and they came out young 
at the bottom (laughter). I feel to-night as if I had been put into 
that machine, for when I look round at all the pleasant faces in 
this room, it makes me feel young again. On behalf of the visitors, 
I thank you heartily for your kindness (applause). The President 
(Mr. Graves), on rising to respond, received quite an ovation. He 
said :— Ladies and gentlemen,—After all that has been said, I have 
almost forgotten what I was going to say; however, I must thank 
you for the cordial vote of thanks which Mr. Jolley has just con- 
veyed to me as President of the Anglo-American Dramatic and 
Soirée Club. I have spoken on so many occasions of a similar 
nature to the present that it is almost the same tale over again. 
I am glad to see so many around me who appear to be 
enjoying themselves, and also to see that everything is going 
on so satisfactorily. As I have done in the past, so I shall 
be happy to do in the future—to preside at your entertainments 
and amusements; and I hope to be spared, at all events, a few 
years longer to share in them with you in this place (applause). 
I am happy to see the representatives of the other companies here 
from Ballinskelligs and from Waterville (cheers). We have 
known many of them for a long time, and now they have left us, I 
hope we shall still continne to be friends. This is the last soirée of 
the season, as they are only intended to tide over the dull monotony 
of the winter months, giving the young folks something to look 
forward to, and then to look back upon; but I hope our next meet- 
ing will be upon the cricket-field. As you all know, the occupation 
of a telegraphist is one of a very sedentary nature ; he has to spend 
most, if not all, of his time in a sitting posture: his whole mind 
and energics have to be rigidly concentrated upon his work, and if 
he takes off his attention for the shortest period of time he is liable 
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to make errors which are sooner or later traced home to him. This 
sedentary life, and this concentration of thought, renders outdoor 
exercise an absolute necessity for his health, and what is there more 
invigorating than the exercise obtained when joining in the noble 
game of cricket (applause). I hope, therefore, to meet our friends 
in the other companies in a friendly contest upon the cricket-field 
(cheers); and if they do give us a thorongh good beating the first 
time, so mach the better, as it will stir np the club to practice more. 
and get more of healthful exercise (hear, hear). I thank you 
for your cordial vote of thanks to me as your President (loud 
cheers). Mr. Harms, on behalf of the Direct Staff, thanked the 
Soirée Club for the kind entertainments they so much enjoyed 
during the season. A hearty vote of thanks having been passed — 
tothe M.C. (Mr. D. O’Sullivan) and to Mr. Oates, dancing was 
resumed and continued till 6 a.m., when the proceedings terminated 
with “ Auld Lang Syne.” 


Sorial Notes, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


THE approach of the May Science Examinations is producing a 
sedulousapplication to “ Preece, Culley, Thompson,” &c., ainongst 
the studious portion of our staff, who seem to “mean business” 
this time, but there is a lamentable falling-off in the number now 
attending the classes. Instead of the well-tiiled room which used 
to meet Mr. Turner on Wednesday nights, we now only get nine or 
ten to each class. Of course, with every class as it nears its end 
and comes to the more difficult part of its subject, members drop 
off one by one, but ours seem to suffer from something more than 
this “ fining down ” process. The root of the matter probably lies 
in the fact that the telegraph clerk, after having been engaged in 
a sedentary occupation for eight hours, and one, moreover, which 
is very tiring to the brain, finds it distasteful to give his evenings 
up to sitting still and studying—his health requires that he should 
spend his leisure ia some more active manner. More to the taste 
of the Birmingham staff are football and out-door sports generally, 
which are always entered into with enthusiasm, and soldiering, 
which has lately become quite an exciting element among us. The 
war in the Soudan, and the rumours of portending difficulties else- 
where, have quite roused the martial spirit of our Volunteers (and 
they are not a few), whose hopes, or otherwise, of being accepted 
for foreign service have been great. Up to the present, however, 
I believe none of those offering themselves have been accepted. 
There is no difficulty in getting news written up expeditiously if it 
is hinted that it contains war news, and our friends at the seat of 
war will be glad to know that whatever appears in our journal from 
them is eagerly read here. : 

THE Martini-Henry rife, which has just been served out to our 
men of the 24th Middlesex, is mach liked, and members of local 
corps are hoping to have theirs soon. 

THF sale of the TELEGRAPHIST is increasing here, many who have 
not subscribed from the first, are now giving in their names, as 
they begin to see what a useful journal it may prove to the service, 
as well as being an interesting and iustructive paper. We wish 
it every success. 

BOSTON. 


WE regret to have to record the death, after a long and painful 
illness, of Mr. Samuel Henry Lee. The interment took place on 
Monday, March 9, at the Boston Cemetery, the postmaster and a 
goodly number of the staff being present. Deccased, who leaves a 
wife and two children, was transferred from DY to this office in 
August, 1883. 

CARDIFF. 


THE Postal and Telegraph Parliamentary Debating Society held 
their first annual dinner on Saturday, Feb. 17, at the Philharmonic 
Restaurant. Hon. members and their friends mustered in good 
force, and a most enjoyable evening was spent. The speaker 
(Mr. J. Wakelin) occupied the chair, Messrs. Harwood and Crane 
filling the vice-chairs. A long toast list was gone through. Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and A. Roberts (who are members of a local Volun- 
teer Corps) responded for the “ Army, Navy, and Volunteers.” 
Mr. H. Baker proposed “Success to the Debating Society.” The 
premier (Mr. Watts) and the leader of the opposition (Mr. Crane) 
re-ponded. Mr. H. Price gave “ The Visitora,” to which Mr. W.R. 
Bowles suitably replied. A valedictory toast, “The Health of Mr. 
J. W. Leyshon”’ (who is leaving Cardiff for the North) was drank 
with musical honours. ‘‘ The Ladies,” “Chairman,” and other 
toasts followed. Songs, recitations, &c., were capitally rendered 
by Messrs. Baker, Baxter, Bennett, W. Bowles, W. R. Bowles, 
Davey, Leyshon, W. Jenkins, and others. 
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CORK. 

Deata.—Oar staff mourns the loss of Mr. John Hennessy, C. in 
C., who has gone over to the majority, after a long and tedious 
illness. 

THE janior members of the staff have this season formed a foot- 
ball club; also our old, and once famous, cricket club has been 
reconstructed. 

WE wish the TELEGRAPHIST every success. 


GLASGOW. 


CoNVERSAZIONE.— Quite a galaxy of youth and beauty assembled 
under the roof of the Victoria Hall, West Regent-street, on the 
evening of February 25, the occasion being a Conversazione. 
Dancing commenced shortly after 8 p.m. to the exhilarating strains 
of the Cameronians’ band, and the hall presented a most animated 
appearance, upwards of fifty couples gracing the event with their 
presence. Unfortunately, owing to illness, the Chief Supt., Mr. 
G. H. Midgley, was unable to be present, but Messrs. W. Nisber, 
8. A. James, and A. Scott did their utmost to make the evening a 
pleasant one for all concerned. Songs were rendered throughout 
the evening, and dancing was kept up with unflagging spirit till an 
advanced hour. A word of praise is due to the committee, Messrs. 
John Cameron (convenor), Geo. J. Clarke, W. Pearce, R. Dougall, 
and R. Brown (secretary) for their untiring efforts in bringing the 
gathering to a successful issue. Mr. Jno. D. Collier, as Master of 
the Ceremonies, discharged his daties with much acceptance. 

Swimmina Cius.—Under the auspices of our popalar swimming 
club, a party of fifty sat down to dinner in the Langham Hotel, 
Buchanan-street, on the 31st ult. The local amphibia were strongly 
represented, Mr. Clark, president, occupying the chair, and Mr. 
MacFudyen officiating as croupier. The menu was excellent, and 
wus served in a manner worthy of the high reputation enjoyed by 
the Langham cuisine. The post-prandial proceedings were opened 
with the “War March of the Priests,” from ‘ Athalie,” which Mr. 
Cadman executed on the pianoforte in his accustomed masterly 
style. The toast of “ The Queen,” proposed in suitable terms by 
the chairman, came next, and was becomingly honoured, but the 
customary patriotic bumper to the militant services was, on this 
occasion, omitted from the programme. What it was that induced 
the committee to thus decidedly cold-shoulder the devotees of Mars 
and Neptune, I wot not, bat rumour hath it that an influential 
member would only consent to do them honour on condition tbat 
the “Force” should be included in the toast, and the committee 
preferred to sacrifice the item rather than accept the innovation. 
It is devoutly to be hoped, for the committee’s sake, that 
this rumour will not reach the ears of the Cerberus who 
presides in our entrance vestibule, or they may have reason 
to repent their obstinacy. Mr. Kettles sang “The Anchor's 
Weighed ” with taste and feeling, and was followed by Mr. 
Armour, who gave.a capital rendering of “ The Sea King.” Next 
came the toast of the evening, ‘‘ Success to the Swimming Club,” 
proposed in a neat speech by the Chairman, in the course of which 
he congratulated the members on the gratifying progress made 
during the season, and read letters of encouragement enclosing 
donations and expressing regret at their inability to be present, 
from Messrs. Midgley and MacIntosh. He concluded by urging 
the importance of regular practice, and by some practical remarks 
regarding injadicious bathing. Mr. W. Dickson, Captain, responded, 
and gave some interesting details as to the attendance of members 
at club practice and the improvement noticeable in their swimming. 
He expressed a hope that they would be in a position to give one or 
two gala exhibitions during the coming season, which would include 
some original features. The prizes were afterwards presented to 
the successful competitors by Mr. Boldchild, who, in a felicitous 
specch, said that the acquirement of the art of swimming should 
be inculcated as a duty. It was remarkable that such an 
important branch of physical education should be so much 
neglected by the people of this great maritime country. After 
pointing out its many advantages over other athletic exercises, its 
bracing and revivifying effects on the system, its attractions as a 
pastime, and its usefulness in moments of danger, he urged those 
who had not yet acquired the art to begin practice at once. Mr. 
MacFudgen, in appropriate terms, proposed the “ Prize-winners,” 
and Mr. P. MacGregor replied. Amongst the other toasts the chief 
was the “ Ladies,” proposed by Mr. King in a bright speech, in 
which he expatiated eloquently upon the transcendant claims of the 
sex upon the race in general, and Telegraphists in particular. Mr. 
Armour replied in a humorcus vein, on behalf of the weaker 
vessels, and displayed considerable grasp of his subject. Mr. A. C. 
Whyte’s get-up as the “Musical Myrmidon of the Mahdi ” was 
fearfully and wonderfully effective. The kaleidoscopic hues of his 
garments, contrasting with the burnt-cork brilliancy of his impro- 
vised complexion, might have suggested a new “symphony” or 
“nocturne” to Mr. Whistler had he been present. Another 


feature of the progrimme was a Gaelic song by Mr. J. MacDonald, 
which was hailed with exuberant applause. Amongst those who 
contributed to the musical part of the programme, Messrs. Hender- 
son, Stevens, and Lang deserve mention; while the elocutionary 
department was well represented by Mr. W. MacLeod, whose reci- 
tation of “ Eugene Aram” was marked by considerable dramatic 
power. 

RESIGNATION.—The Eastern Tel. Co., has secured the services of 
Mr. W. Henderson, in room of Mr. Greenwell, transferred to Porth 
Carno. 

GREENOCK. 


THE twentieth annual réunion of the Greenock Postal and Tele- 
graph Staff was held on Tuesday, Feb. 24, within the Britannia 
Hall, Cathcart-arcade. There was a good attendance. After par- 
taking of a splendid tea, G. H. Gibb, Esq., assistant-surveyor, who 
occupied the chair, delivered a neat and humorous speech, in 
which he urged upon those present tbe necessity of being atten- 
tive to duty, straightforward, honourable, and obliging to the 
public. A very enjoyable concert was then opened by Mr. D. 
Buchanan, who sang with much taste“ Happy Friendship.” Follow- 
ing this, Corporal Allan, postman, of H.M.S. Shannon, guardship of 
the Clyde, rendered with much feeling the well-known recitations, 
“ The Soldier’s Pardon ” and ‘‘ Paddy and the Butter.” Mr. P. Mul- 
hern sang a couple of comic songs with great gusto, but the hit of 
the evening was undoubtedly a comic topical duet by Mr. J. L. 
McIntyre (of Postal Tels., GW) and Mr. R. C. Guthrie, entitled 
‘Par, Far Away.” On the appearance of the “worthy couple ” 
(who personated Mr. and Mrs. Spoopendyke) they were received 
with vociferous cheering, and, after convulsing the audience with 
their local hits, they received a hearty encore; and not till they 
had bowed their third acknowledgment were they allowed to 
retire. A Scotch selection for piano and violin, by Miss H. Weir 
and Mr. R. C. Guthrie was highly appreciated. The singing of 
“ Auld Lang Syne” by the company brought a very enjoyable con- 
cert to a close, after which games and dancing were kept up till 
an early hour, when the meeting broke up, having afforded every 
one great pleasure and satisfaction. 

GREENOCK TELEGRAPHISTS’ BENEFIT Society.—A mecting of the 
junior telegraph clerks of Greenock was held in the retiring-room 
on Wednesday, Feb. 4, when the above society was formed. The 
following office-bearers were appointed :—Mr. J. Lennox, chairman ; 
Alex. Smith, secretary; Richard C. Guthrie, treasurer. The 
society at present numbers fifteen, and we have hopes of a speedy 
increase in numbers. 

Sunpay Duty.—The female staff at this office have now to per- 
form six hours’ counter-duty every fifth Sunday. It lends a peculiar 
charm to the place to see the little cherubs perched upon a stool, 
attending to the wants of callers. There has been a decided 
increase in the number of stamps sold on a Sunday afternoon since 
this innovation, and the reason is quite apparent to one and all. 


LIVERPOOL. 


THE LIVERPOOL TELEGRAPHISTS’ MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY.— 
A society styled as above, and baving for its objects the intellectual 
culture and social recreation of its members, by means of essays, 
debates, concerts, &c., has just been successfully floated in con- 
nection with the Liverpool office. There are upwards of sixty 
members, and at the meetings which take place every Wednesday 
evening, there have already been papers read on “ Holidays,” 
“Oratory,” ‘Arctic Explorations,’ and ‘‘The Stage.” At the 
end of the discussion following on the paper, a short smoking 
concert is held, and it may be confidently asserted that the society 
has already been the means of bringing to the front more than 
one genius-in-his-way young man, who might otherwise have wasted 
his sweetness and light on the desert air. We do not know whether 
there are similar societies of telegraphists throughout the country ; 
but if not, then Liverpool has once more, as in so many other 
matters telegraphical, led the van of progress. 

Tre Liverpool Telegraphists’ Lawn-Tennis Club held its annual 
dance on the 26th proximo. It was a big success, and proved 
the most enjoyable of our yearly social réunions. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


THE annual dinner of the Cricket Club was held inthe Alexandra 
Hotel, Clayton-street, on Feb. 28, Mr. J. W. Taylor presiding. The 
success attendant on the efforts of Messrs. Winter, Hutchinson, and 
Campling, who had control of the arrangements, was apparent in 
the highly-enjoyable nature of the gathering. Among those present 
were Dr. Arnison, the medical officer of the department; Mr 
Yarrow, sub-editor of the Newcastle Chronicle ; and Inspectors 
Holdsworth and West, of the engineering department. The chair- 
man, in an appropriate speech, proposed “ Her Majesty the Queen,” 
which wus drunk with enthusiasm. Mr. J. H. Clarkson, in pro. 
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posing the “ Postmaster-General,” referred to the great improve- 
ment in the position of the telegraph service which had been brought 
about during the late Mr. Fawoett’s term of office. He said :— 
Although it might be urged, and urged with truth, that the greater 
liberty and the increased salaries which they now enjoyed, were 
won from the department by the united action and determined 
attitude of the clerks, it would be ungrateful and ungenerous 
not to acknowledge that Mr. Fawcett never appeared 
desirous of interfering with their right to hold public meetings, 
or attempted to stifle their expressions of discontent, bat 
on the contrary, always appeared wishful to ascertain personally 
the opinions of the clerks. Mr. Clarkson concluded by expressing 
the hope that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre would prove as liberal and sympa- 
thetic as his predecessor. The health of the Postmaster was 
proposed by Mr. Robertshaw, and that of the Superintendent, Mr. 
Mosley, by Mr. Taylor. Both toasts were drunk with musical 
honours. 

Mr. Winter proposed Dr. Arnison, and in an able speech referred 
to the very irregular nature of the duties which the exigencies of 
the department necessitated, and the detrimental effect they had 
on the constitution. Dr. Arnison made a suitable reply, and 
thanked them for the warmth of his reception. In proposing 
“ Success to the Club,” Mr. Aitken gave a résumé of the varying 
fortunes which had attended it since its formation. Mr. Clarkson 
proposed the ‘“‘ Press,” and referred to the able and generous sup- 
port which the telegraph clerks invariably received from the 
“fourth estate.” He said they were largely indebted to the 
powerful advocacy of the press for the improved position they were 
in at present. Mr. Yarrow, in responding, said the telegraph ser- 
vice and the press were so closely connected that the success of the 
one was almost entirely dependent on the success of the other. 
Without a cheap and efficient telegraph service it would be impos- 
sible for the cheap press to exist. He hoped the good feeling 
which existed between the members of the press and telegraph 
clerks would long continue. Replying to the toast of the 
“ Engineering Department,’ Mr. Holdsworth alluded to the 
immense network of wires which embraced every town and 
almost every village in the kingdom, and to the large number 
of additional wires which had been led into the Newcastle 
office in anticipation of the sixpenny rate. Referring to the great 
improvement and increased delicacy which had been attained in 
modern telegraph apparatus, he expressed the opinion that the 
march of electrical science would always be found to be fully 
equal to the demands of the commercial world. During the evening 
the following musical programme was gone through, and greatly 
contributed to the enjoyment of those present :—Piano, selection 
from “ Lucretia Borgia,” Mr. C. Fenwick; song, ‘ Maid of 
Athens,” Mr. Errington; song, “I don’t think I’m very far out,” 
Mr. Harle; violin and piano, selection from ‘‘ Carmen,” Messrs. 
Andrews and Fenwick; song, “The Englishman,’ Mr. Gemmell; 
song, “‘ Moriarity,” Mr. McCulloch; song, “ Midshipmite,” Mr. 
Caldwell; recitation, “The Woman of Mind,” Mr. Nixon; song, 
“Ehren on the Rhine,” Mr. Jefferson; song, “Four Jolly Smiths,” 
Mr. Younghusband. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 


Orr Postal Telegraph Cricket Club has been reorganised, under 
the new name of “ Civil Service,” with the presidency of our super- 
intendent, and, having secured a fine ground, we look forward to a 
good season, weather permitting. 


‘*ComING events cast their shadows before,” as the telegraphist 
said when he got hold of a sheet of “ Bankrupts.” 


“ Er Toro” Cyciine CLus.—A special meeting of members of 
this club was held at head-quarters on Saturday last, at 8.30 p.m., 
to bid farewell to the sub-captain, Mr. 8. H. Veale, who has been 
ordered out to the Soudan, with other members of the Postal Tele- 
graph Company of the R.E. and 24th Middlesex Volunteers. The 
farewell toasts were given with enthusiastic musical honours, 
wishing Mr. Veale God-speed, a pleasant journey, and a safe 
return. The chairman remarked that, owing to the very short 
notice Mr. Veale had received (i.e., four days), only his intimate 
friends and fellow-clubmen could be invited to take farewell of a 
clubman of whom they were justly proud. Mr. Veale, replying to 
the toasts, said, “ Dear friends, I thank you one and all most 
heartily for the kindly and touching expression of feeling you have 
shown towards me upon this occasion. Out in the Soudan, around 
the camp fire at night, your memory will be with me, and the old 
songs and jolly choruses we have so often sung together will serve 
to wile away the hours at such a time, and bring back to mind 
the pleasant hours we have spent together, riding along down the 
green, shady lanes of dear old England.” The meeting broke up 
shortly before eleven.— Bicycling News. 


Correspondence, 


< iment 


To the Editor of the TELEGRAPHIST. 
FEMALE TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 


Sır —With reference to “ Pons Ælii's” letter of last month on 
the above subject, permit me to say that, while readily granting 
our sex’s inferiority in many ways to the “lords of creation,” the 
object of my letter was to show that we are by no means such 
useless telegraphists as we are considered by “ Pons Ælii,” whose 
first letter is clearly calculated to establish the idea that female 
clerks, with a few rare exceptions, are unfit for any circuits save 
the easiest and least important ; and that théy regard telegraphy 
as an uncongenial toil, to be exchanged for domestic duties at the 
earliest opportunity. The male clerks, of course, with no excep- 
tions, appear in the light of hardworking, expert, and long-suffering 
individuals, who are seriously injured by our presence in the 
service. 

In my letter I pointed out that those disadvantageous qualities, 
which he attributes solely to us, are common to both sexes. 

In his last letter he misquotes a sentence of mine, which some- 
what alters its meaning; I allude to that part of my letter which 
says ‘girls are not so eager to marry and leave the service after a 
short time as your correspondent implies.” Now, both from my 
own experience of lady clerks, and from knowledge of the opinions 
held on this subject by many friends who are unconnected with the 
service, I have always been accustomed to consider that our young 
ladies are not all so dreadfully anxious to get married as “ Pons 
Ælii” says they are; but that many prefer to remain in the 
service, comfortably independent, than to marry young, and live 
in that genteel state of semi-starvation which is so often the result 
of early marriages in the middle classes; Cupid, perhaps, proving 
insufficient to induce them to abandon present advantages for 
possible ones. This sounds selfish, [ admit, and may be deplored 
from a moralist’s point of view; with which, however, this letter 
has nothing to do. 

“Pons 4lii” is not always scrupulously exact in his statements ; 
in his first letter he gives the fact (?) that the female average 
length of service is under five years; while in last month’s letter 
their average service is stated to be under six years ; possibly, if he 
tries again, he may bring it up to ten years; and with all respect 
for his wisdom and experience, I am inclined to think that this 
would be nearer the mark. 

As regards Sunday duty, if we should ever be called upon to 
perform it, however unpleasant it might be on religious and other 
grounds, still we are not physically unfitted for it, and if our 
salaries were really so much higher proportionately than those of 
the males, there might be more cause for this grievance of his. 

The cases he mentions of females being dismissed for misconduct 
must be exceedingly rare. I have never heard of a girl's dismissal, 
although I have had ample means of acquiring this information. I 
am quite aware of the painfulness of this subject; but, when 
“ Pong Ælii” makes unkind and unjust remarks about our sex, he 
is restrained by no delicate feelings of consideration for us, and we 
are as sensitive as he. 

Iam very glad to see, from “ Saul’s” splendid essay of last 
month, that we have such an able advocate amongst the gentlemen, 
and I am happy to say that “ Pons Ælii’s” supporterse—those 
intolerant folk who would sweep us from the earth—appear to be 
very much in the minority. Se DEFENDENDO. 

[As this subject has been well ventilated, we cannot devote any 
more space to the Female Labour question.—Ep. TEL. ] 


TELEGRAPH CLERKS’ GRIEVANCES. 


Sir,—The concluding portion of “ Veteran’s’’ essay on the “ Six- 
penny Rate,” which appeared in the TELEGRAPRIST of Jan. 1, is 
calculated to give a wrong impression of our position to those out- 
side the telegraph service. 

He says :—“ May we not hope that, with the introduction of the 
new rate, the chapter of grievances, real and captious, will be 
closed, and an era of loyalty and contentment inaugurated P? If we 
take an honest view of our situation, we must confess there is not 
much to complain of. Accidental cases of injustice there may, 
and will always be, in a world where no man is perfect, and all 
things are unequal. But, taking society as a whole, and measuring 
our labours, our privileges, and our degrees of comfort, with those 
of kindred classes, I believe the balance of comparison will be 
found not to be against us.’ 
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Those who know anything of the true position of the telessraph 
clerks will certainly disagree with the above statements. Let us 
(as “ Veteran” suggests) take an honest view of our situation, and 
s:e whether we have not much to complain of. In the first place, 
what are our grievances? They are manifold; but chief among 
them may be mentioned :—First, the performance of Sunday duty 
without pay ; secondly, the inadequacy of the salary for the nature 
of the work performed ; and thirdly, classification. These are, and 
have been for years, the principal causes of discontent in our ranks, 
and they will undoubtedly continue to be so, until something is 
done to remedy them. 

The late Postmaster-General’s scheme of revision, while it im- 
proved our position to some extent, certainly left a great many 
grievances unredressed. One great deficiency in the scheme is, 
that no extra pay is given for Sunday duty in the provinces, while 
in London it is paid for as overtime. Why should the provincial 
clerks be asked to perform, without remuneration, the same duty 
for which the London men receive payment ? Answering a question 
on this subject in the House of Commons, the late Mr. Fawcett 
said that Sunday duty in London was exceptional. This, we main- 
tain, is not a satisfactary reply. Is Sunday duty in Liverpool, 
‘Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, or any other provincial town 
not as exceptional as it is in London ? 

Another ground for dissatisfaction is that no night duty has been 
reduced to seven hours, as specified in the scheme. 

If we compare our position with any other branch of the Civil 
Service, it will be found that we suffer by the comparison. Take 
the female clerks in the Savings Bank Department, the Clearing 
‘House, and the Postal Order branch. In these departments the 
second-class commences at a salary of £65 a year, rising by £3 
annually to £80; the first-class commences at £85, rising by £5 to 
£110; and principal officers from £110 to £170. The clerks in 
these departments have work which is certainly not superior to our 
own; they perform only thirty-three hours duty per week, while 
we perform fifty ; they have no Sunday or night duty; they have 
a month’s leave in the year, as against our three weeks; and they 
are paid at a much higher rate than we are. 

Again, compare the benefits derived from the scheme of 1881, by 
the postal and telegraph departments respectively ; and here, 
again, it must be admitted that the telegraph clerks have decidedly 
the worst of it. Taking the relative positions of the Manchester 
postal and the Liverpool male telegraph clerks, we find that forty- 
‘two of the former rise to or above £190 per annum, while of the 
latter only nineteen rise to that amount. At York in 1881 the 
telegraph superintendent, after standing for seven years at £170, 
was advanced to £180 by yearly increments, the chief clerk in the 
postal branch—whose salary had been raised from £130 to £180 
the previous year—being allowed to rise to £220. Inthe same office 
only one telegraph clerk rises to £150, while four postal clerks rise 
to £180. 

Numerous cases of a similar nature might be quoted, all showing 
that an undue proportion of higher appointments were given to 
postal officials. 

Coming to classification, it has been, is, and will be until it is 
abolished, the bane of the service. Is there another branch of the 
Civil Service where a clerk has to commence at 12s., 14s., or 16s. a 
week, and crawl by annual increments of ls. 6d., to 38s., with 
the prospect, when he reaches that sum, of remaining for years 
without further promotion? A tradesman is better off than we 
are in this respect. He serves an apprenticeship of, say, five or 
seven years, at the end of which he receives an adequate remu- 
neration for his work. Why should it not be the same in the Tele- 
graph Service ? If a telegraph clerk is not worth £2 a week at 
the end of seven years’ service he will never be worth it. 

Another grievance that is creeping into the service more and 
more is the favouritism shown to relatives of superintendents and 
higher officials. If a clerk is required for any relieving or special 
duty that is likely to be remunerative, and if the postmaster or 
superintendent happens to have a sop, brother, or cousin—as the 
case may be—in the office, he is selected at once. If a good 
appointment becomes vacant he is recommended for it. 

This is a great and growing evil, and one which demands the 
attention of the authorities, and it is the duty of every telegraph 
clerk to expose any case of favouritism of which he may be aware. 

I think even “ Veteran” will admit that these are not captious 
grievances, that the few facts I have quoted are not accidental 
cases of injustice, but rather that they are stern realities. 

The chapter of our grievances can never be closed until those 
grievances are removed. 

The advent of the sixpenny rate will greatly increase our already 
arduous labours, and now is the time, before its introduction, to 
impress upon the Department the necessity of doing something to 
improve our position. 

REFORM. 
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THE WELLS FUND. 


Deak Kır, —I have now so far recovered from my unfortunate 
relapse of February 12 last, that I am able to sit up and write to 


you. 

On behalf of Mrs. Wells and myself I desire to convey to you 
our very sincere and heartfelt gratitude for the great trouble you 
have gone to in our case, and for the noble and generous spirit in 
which you have taken it in hand. Words fail to give expression to 
my feelings of deep gratitude for so much kindness and philan- 
thropy which we have experienced at the hands of so many kind 
friends. I cannot commit to paper my deep sense of feeling on the 
subject, for the kindness which has been shown us is so great and 
so unexpected that it has far exceeded anything like our most 
sanguine hopes or expectations. I, therefore, de-ire to convey to 
my fellow telegraphists and lady telegraphists in the Metropolitan 
districts, the provinces, and in Ireland, and also to those gentle- 
men of the Eastern Telegraph Company, the Anglo, and the D.U.S. 
employés in Ireland, my warmest thanks and heartfelt gratitude 
for their liberal and ready response to the sympathetic appeal 
which was made on our behalf. I also further desire to tender 
our sincere gratitude to Sergt.-Major Morrison, R.E., and to my 
late comrades and men of the Royal Engineers, who contributed 
with great liberality. I am still very feeble and weak, but I am 
thankful to say that I am steadily improving, I feel this is but 
a poor response to the liberality and kindness which has saved 
for us our home and saved me my life; and I shall ever feel deeply 
indebted to those numerous and kind friends who were so ready to 
come forward and help us at a time when we were in deep 
distress. 

I must also thank Messrs. Wyman & Sons; Mr. Stiles, of 
Shepherd’s Bush P.O.; and Miss E. Read, of the West London Tele- 
graph Schools, for their generous aid, to whom we are also much 
indebted. 

Trusting you will assist me in conveying these expressions of 
deep and heartfelt gratitude to all those who have done so 
much for us, is the sincere desire of yours gratefully and res- 
pectfully, FRED. J. AND Fanny WELLS. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


J. SHaxp.—You had better apply to the Secretary of the P.O. for 
the information you require. This journal is exclusively devoted to 
the Telegraph branch of the service.—AssIsTANT. Too late for this 
month. Contributions must reach us on the 15th for insertion in 
the following issue.—G. B. S. The Eastern Telegraph Company use 
the Syphon Kecorder, the Mirror, and the Morse Printer.—A 
Country CLERK. It has been stated by a Civil Service paper that 
3,000 Telegraph Clerks will be wanted in August. The Sounder is 
the instrument to learn.—Miss M. T. The female labour question 
is exhausted, and we think that the ladies have had the best of it. 
—A Victim. You must send us your name and address. We 
cannot deviate from the usual rule, but your name shall not 
be revealed.—G. G. Send us your article. In future we shall 
only publish the nom de plume of the winner of the Guinea 
Prize. We are quite aware of the risk; but if a contributor has to 
suffer through sending us a letter or an article, there will be such 
a row that departmental tyrants will hide their ‘ diminished 
heads ” before a storm of public indignation.—AN AssIsTANT-Supt. 
You have a remedy. Send us the details for publication. Why 
doesn’t the Department issue a set of rules for the guidance of 
telegraph clerks? Something like the following might do:—l. 
Every telegraphist must salute a letter-carrier when he meets one 
in the street, on pain of instant dismissal. 2. During the holidays, 
telegrapbists must always report themselves to the head letter- 
carrier of the town they visit and obtain a list of the places of 
amusement approved of by the “Department.” 3. The overseer 
of each district post-office will be ordered to visit the theatres or 
music-halls in the neighbourhood to take the names of any tele- 
graphists who may be found in such places. Telegraph clerke who 
do not live with their parents, will be expected to lodge with 
letter-carriers, who will report to the Department any breach of 
discipline or good manners, and 80 on. 


Uritisinc Nracara.—Sir William Thomson’s proposition to use 
water power at Niagara Falls for the purpose of generating 
dynamic electricity for supplying light and power around the State, 
has been realised in a faint degree by a dynamo in the mill of 
Quimaby & Co., at Niagara Falls, which supplies the electricity for 
3,000 telephones in 300 cities and towns, 1,500 of the instruments 
being in Buffalo, twenty-five miles from the Falls.— Engineering. 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
POPULAR ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. 


Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.—Pors. 
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THE SUNDAY DUTY QUESTION. 
THE PostMAsTER-GENERAL’S DECISION. 
INDIGNATION OF PROVINCIAL TELEGRAPHISTS. 


HE following reply has been received by the telegraph clerks to 
the petitions which were forwarded on the 6th of April :— 

“ The Postmaster-General bas received a petition from certain 
officers attached to the Telegraph Branch of the Post Office, 
asking :— 

“1. For an additional payment for Sunday work over and above 
that accorded in 1881. 

“2. For four weeks’ leave of absence in the year in licu of the 
present holiday granted. 

“The Postmaster-General has very carefully considered this 
matter in connection with the very liberal improvement in the pay 
and position of the staff conferred. in 1881, and regrets to say that he 
cannot, consistently with his duty to the public, accede to either of 
these requests.’’ 

This, then, is the reply to the numerously-signed petitions for- 
warded from the principal telegraph offices in the kingdom. The 
Postmaster-General cannot, consistently with his duty, accede to 
the request for payment of Sunday labour in the provinces; but he 
does not refer to the metropolitan clerks. He is wise enough to 
confine his reply to the above simple answers. The right hon. 
gentleman can, consistently with his duty, allow payment for 
Sanday work in London, but he fears that he would be committing 
an act of injustice to the public if he treated all telegraphists 
alike. Is it possible to conceive anything more absurd ? It is a 
wretched attempt to shuffle the responsibility upon the public. 
We are sure that when an appeal is made to the public the pro- 
vincial telegraphists will get bare justice, and perhaps something 
more. 

There is no time for shilly-shallying. Desperate diseases call for 
desperate remedies. We ask the gentlemen who forwarded the 
petitions to the P.M.G. from the various provincial offices to 
ascertain how many clerks are prepared to stand up for their 
rights, and when the numbers are received by us we will let the 
Department and the public know what to expect, if justice is 
much longer delayed. 


Scene: u Telegraph Office (smart sorter looking over the shoulder 
of telegraphist keying at a duplex circuit).—Smart Sorter: “ What 
is that thing?” (pointing to rheostat). Telegraphist : “ Oh! that’s 
a rheostat.” 8.8.: “What’s it for?” T.: “For? Why it’s to 
obtain a perfect equilibrium of resistances.” S.S.: ‘‘I see. If you 
turn that pointer to 4,000, you can read 4,000 words a minute. Eh! 


Isn’t that it?” (The telegraphist leaves a wife and children to 
mourn his loss). 


A FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION MATOH. 


EDINBURGH v. GLASGOW. 


HE fourth Inter-office Football Match between EH and GW 
took place on the Royal Gymnasium Ground, Edinburgh, on 
Saturday, April 4, before a large turn out of spectators, including 
two chief superintendents of the department. The lady members 
of the staff also mustered in large force. Great interest was 
manifested on the present occasion when it became known that 
Glasgow was whipping up a strong strings to reverse, if possible, 
the defeat of the previous year. 

The young ladies of the metropolitan office were very enthu- 
siastic; and a day or two before the match they presented each 
man of the eleven chosen to do battle for EH, with a neat rosette 
of blue ribbons. 

The day was beautifully fine, and the ground in trim order. 
When the teams faced each other, they appeared in weight to be 
pretty equally balanced, but, after the ball was set in motion, it was 
at once seen that GW was far and away ahead of EH in combina- 
tion; and had their “shooting” for goal been anything like their 
fine combined rushes, victory would assuredly have been theirs, 
instead of resting, as it did, with their ‘‘ Auld Reekie” opponents 
to the tune of 3 to 2. 

The third goal for EH was the subject of an unpleasant incident. 
The Glasgow umpire protested against it on the plea that the ball 
never went through. The two umpires disagreeing, the referee 
was appealed to, when the verdict was promptly given in favour of 
Edinburgh. Glasgow refused to accept the decision, and a Jot of 
unnecessary squabbling took place. Ultimately, the ball waa 
centred and kicked off. Imagine the surprise created in Edinburgh 
when the result of the match appeared in the Glasgow News of the 
following Monday aa a bare draw, and in the Scottish Athletic 
Journal with the words added, “ Edinburgh claimed a third goal, 
which was disallowed.” Might we ask, Disallowed by whom? No 
doubt protested against by the Glasgow umpire, but certainly 
allowed by the Edinburgh umpire and the referee. Rather sharp 
practice on the part of our Western fricnds, we think. 

We can well understand the deep regret which entered the 
breasts of the beaten team, and we sincerely sympathise with rhem 
in an affliction which has often been borne by ourselves, but we 
think it far from creditable that GW should endeavour to steal a 
march on Edinburgh by putting such a dishonest statement in 
public print. But we are charitably disposed, and are quite 
willing to give our Glasgow friends the credit of having acted 
under undue excitement. We hope, however, that we have seen 
the last of such ‘“‘unconstitutionalism ” in the transaction of busi- 
ness, and that the good feeling which has hitherto prevailed be- 
tween the two offices will not be marred. 

At five minutes to four the ball was started, and, after travelling 
a few times up and down the field, each side having a shy at goal, 
the Edinburgh forwards got possession, and while R. Phillips and 
Prescott paid the Glasgow custodian some little attenticn, Hobson 
sent the leather spinning through. The ball, on being re-started, 
was immediately taken up the field towards the Edinburgh lines, 
when, from a “corner” kick, Scott equalised matters—one goal 


| each. Shortly afterwards half-time was called. 


On commencing the second half it was generally thought that 
Glasgow would win, as their combined play was much better than 
their opponents; but the splendid defence of Nisbet at back, and 
Ritchie and Miller at half, frustrated their attacks time after time. 

The Edinburgh left wing, Hobson, getting the ball up to the 
Glasgow goal line, centred, when Ned Fisher, who was in waiting, 
smartly put it through. Number two for EH. A combined rush 
after this enabled the EH men to get up to their opponents’ 
quarters when, out of a scrimmage, the third goal was scored. 
This one being the subject of a dispute, some time was lost. 
Ultimately, however, the ball was again re-started from the middle 
of the field. Glasgow played up hard, and pressed Edinburgh. 
One of their forwards missed an easy thing. With no one between 
him and the goal, except the goal-keeper, he deliberately fisted the 
ball through the sticka amid the loud laughter of players and 
spectators. They, however, scored their second goal some time 
afterwards from a long shot of Sutherland’s left wing, the ball 
being handled in rather a soft manner by the Edinburgh goal- 
keeper and allowed to go through. Give-and-take play was now 
the order of the day, although EH scored a fourth time; but this 
one was disallowed by the referee on the “‘ off side’’ plea. 

At the call of time the game stood a win for Edinburgh by three 
goals to two. 

Of the four matches played, Edinburgh has won three, Glasgow 
winning in 1881. Nine goals has been scored for EH against five 
for GW 

For the defeated team the two backs, Macgregor and Wright, 
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with Denny (half), and Sutherland and Reid wing-men, put in some 
demon work. 

The centres, however, were rarely dangerous, their shooting being 
wide or over the bar. 

On the EH side, Hobson (left) was heavily handicapped, having 
aprained his foot a few days previous to the match, although he put 
in some good, usefal work. Fisher (right) also did good service. 
Young Phillips (back) was very shaky, the brunt of the fighting in 
that division being borne by Nisbet, who kicked and tackled sure, 
clearing his lines repeatedly, ably assisted by Ritchie and Miller 
(halfs), both of whom played up in very fine form. 

The teams dined together in the Prince of Wales’s Hotel, 
doing justice to an excellent aud substantial spread. Songs and 
speeches made up a very pleasant evening. The Western men left 
at 9.10 for Glasgow. 

Teams.—Glasgow (white) : Macgregor, Wright, Denny, Skekle, 
Reid, Scott, Smith, G. McGregor, Gray, Sutherland. Edinburgh : 
A. Laing, H. Phillips, Nisbet, Kinnear, Miller, Ritchie, Fisher, 
Dick, R. Phillips, Hobson. 

Mr. A. Kettles umpired for GW, and Mr. W. Smith for EH. 
Mr. R. MacNab was referee. 


THE TELEGRAPH ENGINEER 


By “ELEKTRON.” 


BATTERIES USED IN THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
SERVICE. 


j ie compliance with the wishes of a large percentage of our 
-A readers, I commence the series of articles on Telegraph Engineer- 
ing, with a practical description of the batteries now used in the 
Postal Telegraph Service. The information is all up to date, and 
any operator may thoroughly understand how the current which 
works his instrument is generated, and how to keep his batteries 
in order without the assistance of an engineer or lineman, if at any 
time an occasion should occur, to test his skill, simply by studying 
the following technical instructions, which have been kindly placed 
at my disposal by the Engineering Department of the G.P.O. In 
two numbers we can dispose of the batteries, when space will be 
given to the plans of modern apparatus, and popular descriptions 
of the use of the testing instruments employed in Telegraph 
Engineering. 


(a) THe ORDINARY SULPHATE, oR DANIELL, BATTERY. 
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Fig. 1. 


A trough, 2 ft. long, 4 in. wide, and 5} in. deep (Fig. 1) is made 
of teak and divided into ten cells by slate partitions; to make it 
water-tight, it is coated internally with marine glue, which is a 
mixture of india-rubber, naptha, and shellac; each cell is then 
subdivided by a porous partition of unglazed porcelain about 4 inch 
thick, which is fixed while the marine glne is hot. A zinc plate, Z, 
Fig. 2, 34 in. by 2 in., is placed in one of these divisions, and a thin 
copper plate, C, 3 in. square, in the next one, and so on, until the 
ten cells are occupied. The copper plate of one cell is permanently 
connected with the zinc of the next cell by a copper strap, cast 
into the zinc and riveted to the copper, which is easily bent over 
` the slate partition. The last copper and the last zinc plate are 
each connected to brass binding screws, or terminals, which become 
respectively the positive and negative poles of the battery. 

I. To Charge this Battery. —About 3 oz. of sulphate of copper 
crystals, which must be in masses of about the size of hazel-nuts, 
are placed in the copper divisions, filling them to about one-third 
of their height, and pure water (hard water should never be used) 
is then poured in until it reaches the same level as the top of the 
zinc plates. A little time is then allowed for the copper sulphate 
solution to force the air out and saturate the porous plates, and 
when this process is observed to be complete, the zinc divisions are 


! 


| filled with pure water to within a quarter of an inch of the top of 
| the zinc plates. 


| has already been made clear (see Vol. I., page 73). 


As the porous plates will have absorbed water 
from the copper divisions, they must be gone over again, and filled 
to the same level as the water in the zinc division. When batteries 
are charged in this way, they get into efficient action much sooner 
than when the copper and zinc divisions are filled with water 
almost simultaneously. The battery at the end of about twenty- 
four hours will be found to be in working order, the sulphate 
having dissolved in the copper division, and enough having passed 
through the porous partition to start the chemical action. But if 
the battery be wanted for immediate use, then the zinc cell must 
be filled with a weak solution of sulphate of zinc, and the copper 
cell with a saturated solution of sulphate of copper; action then 
commences at once. 
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Terminal Zine. Terminal Copper. 
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Pair of Plates (} real size). 


Fig. 2. 


II. The Action of the Battery.—The ordinary action of the battery 
Zine is con- 
sumed, sulphate of zinc is formed, sulphate of copper is decom- 
posed, and pure copper is deposited on the copper plate. If all the 
materials were pure and no causes of interference were present, it 
would simply be necessary to occasionally remove the sulphate of 
zinc and replace the sulphate of copper; but the solution of sul- 
phate of copper diffuses through the porous partition, and the 
sulphuric acid leaves the copper with which it was united and 
attacks the zinc, for which it has a great affinity. Pure copper, in 
the form of black mud, is then deposited on the zinc plate, and the 
action of the battery is weakened. Zinc, again, cannot be obtained 
pure, and the articles of lead, iron, and other matter which are 
mixed with it set up local action, which is evidenced by the way in 
which the plate is pitted. The porous partitions contain impurities 
—coke and metallic dust—which also set up local action, and cause 
copper to be deposited upon them. 

III. The Care of the Battery.—The zinc plate must not touch the 
porous partition, otherwise local action will be set up and copper 
deposited on the porous division. The solution in the zinc cell 
must never be allowed to become saturated with sulphate of zinc. 
Some of it must be occasionally withdrawn and replaced with 
water, otherwise crystals will be deposited on the zinc plate and 
the porous partition, and the action of the battery be stopped. 
The tops of the plates, the inside of the cover, and the edges of 
the cells must be kept clean, dry; and free from crystals, which 
are readily deposited there by the evaporisation of the solution, 
especially in dry rooms; otherwise, the liquid will be drawn off 
by capillary action between the crystals and the sides of the 
cells. A damp cloth is best for cleaning off these crystals. 
Some crystals of sulphate of copper must always be kept in 
the copper cell, otherwise the battery will become exhansted 
and zinc will be deposited on the copper plate instead of copper, 
by the action of the hydrogen on the sulphate of zinc. Before 
fresh crystals are added the remainder of the old charge should be 
stirred, so as to clear the surface of the copper plates. The zinc 
plates should be scraped on the more active side on each occa- 
sion of refreshing the battery, but care must be taken to avoid 
injury to the glue coating of the battery. The level of the liquid 
in each cell should be kept about the same, and the effect of evapo- 
ration should be remedied by occasionally pouring in a little 
water. Cleanliness is the great secret of good action, and care 
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should be taken to see that no cells work into each other or out 
of the trough. Dryness without undue evaporation is essential. 
The batteries should be protected from dust, and rubbish should 
never be allowed to rest upon them. They should never be placed on 
the damp ground. They are usually placed on racks or kept in 
cupboards. If, however, the battery-room be damp, the troughs 
should rest on insulators. 

IV. To Clean the Battery.—Besides being tended constantly, the 
battery must be thoroughly cleaned every two or three months, 
according to the work it has been doing. The solution in the zinc 
cell is first drawn off by a syringe and placed for further use in 
a jar, cask, or tub, in which scraps of zinc have been placed to 
reduce any sulphate of copper that may be present. The solution 
in the copper cell is similarly drawn off and set aside. The crystals 
of sulphate of copper are then removed and the plates are taken 
out and thoroughly scraped and cleaned witb hand brushes, or 
“ cards,” the “ mud” scraped off the zinc plate being deposited in a 
box called the ‘“‘mud-box.” The porous partitions are then cleared 
of copper, the terminals and copper strips are well polished, every 
particle of matter is removed from the cells, and finally the cells 
are well rinsed out. 

V. To Recharge the Battery.—The battery is recharged in the 
same way as a new battery is charged: the plates are replaced, 
new plates being substituted for those which are found to be im- 
perfect, and the liquid drawn off from the zinc cells is restored, but 
diluted with water. 


(b) The CHAMBER BATTERY. 


A box, 2 ft. Zin. long, 5 in. wide, and 5} in. deep, is made of deal, 
without any partitions. Five vessels of glazed porcelain or ebonite, 
forming ten cells, are fitted into this trough. Into each cell is put 
a porous earthenware pot, in which the copper plate is placed. The 
size and arrangement of the plates, and the mode of fitting, 
charging, and maintaining the battery, are precisely the sme as 
in the ordinary battery. In many places the wooden box is dis- 
pensed with, and the earthen ‘“‘ chambers” are simply ranged on 
the shelves or racks of the battery-room, bnt always covered with 
some protection to check evaporation. This plan of placing the 
cells withont casing on shelves is convenient for increasing battery 
power, as two, four, six, or any other number of cells can easily be 
added at any time. The chamber battery offers every facility for 
cleaning, and it is more easily handled than the ordinary form. 
Cracked and imperfect porous pots are very easily replaced, but 
there is more local action, and it is therefore more wasteful. This 
wastefulness is, however, checked to a certain extent by saturating 
the porous pot, except at the part immediately opposite the zinc 
plate, with melted paraffin, and thus preventing diffusion, the 
principal cause of waste. Great care must be taken to keep the 
u‘ n-saturated sido of the porous pot opposite the zinc plate. 
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Fig. 3. 


(c) Tne Uk Battery. 


In this battery (Fig. 3) each cell consists of a round glazed 
earthenware or stoneware jar, 5 in. high by 4% in. wide, holding 
two pints, with a porous pot for the copper plate. The porous 
pot is saturated with paraffin for half an inch at its base and at 
its top. It sometimes stands upon a gutta-percha tripod. The 


copper plate is cylindrical, and is fixed just outside the porous pot. 
The zino is curved, and weighs 2} lb. Crystals of sulphate of 
copper are placed inside the copper, and the cell is charged and 
cleaned in the same way as the cells of other forms of Daniell’s 
battery. 

GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 


A sufficient stock of new plates, porous cells, and sulphate of 
copper to maintain the batteries, should be at hand, and should be 
neatly stored in a clean and dry place. Porous cells that have once 
been used should be kept in water. If they are kept dry, the 
crystals in their pores disintegrate them. The tanks for cleaning 
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Fig. 4. 


the batteries should be so constructed that uo mud can run away 
with the waste water. The mud settles at the bottom, and it 18 
therefore sufficient if a pipe be inserted in the waste-hole, as 
shown in Fig. 4. 


FAULTS PREVALENT IN DANIELL'sS BATTERIES. 


(a) Leaky cells.—The marine glue chips off and the joints fail, 
one cell Jeaking into another ; or the same thing happens with the 
fixture of the porous cell; or the porous jar itself is cracked: the 
result is complete loss or great reduction of power. This is easily 
remedied temporarily by bridging the faulty cell across, as shown 
in Fig. 5. : 
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Fig. 5. 


(L) The porous jar scmetimes becomes so hasd as to cffer sufficient 
resistance to the current to reduce it greatly. The remedy is the 
same as in the Inst case. 

(c) The porous jar ts at other times too soft and causes an unequal 
diffusion of the liquids, so that the liquid in the copper division be- 
comes higher than that in the zinc division. This can be checked 
by a little acid, but time is the best cure. If time fails to work a 
cure, the jar should be removed. 

(d) Dirty connections are the most frequent source of failure, 
and cleanliness the only cure. 

(e) The zine plate becomes much corroded at the level of the liquid. 


` This is due to the presence of too much free sulphuric acid, the 


result of some local action. This, however, is a very rare fault, 
and one that soon ceases. 

(f) Local action works out one cell before all sts neighbours. 
The copper division is found to be full of clear water. It should at 
once be supplied with crystals. Indeed, the liquid should always 
be blue. 

(g) Occasionally a battery makes earth on a damp support, Lut 


this can always be guarded against by care. 


MEN were “receivers” ever. 

“ Your sending is too light,” was remarked to a superannuated 
grocer or his wife, who despondingly replied; ‘‘J can’t help it. 
This is the heaviest key we have!!”’ 
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THE TELEGRAPHIST IN THE FIELD. 


ASSOUAN. 


A| OTHING worthy of note has occnrred during the past month, 

except the transfer of Sapper Gray from this to Halfa, the 
vacancy here being filled by Sapper Muncey (an old TS clerk). 
Detachment all well; weather rather warmer. 

The evening preceding Sapper Gray’s departure a supper and 
concert was given on board our Dahabeah. At 6 p.m. the chair was 
taken by Sapper Caines, who, in a few appropriate remarks, con- 
gratulated Sapper Gray on the excellent manner in which he had 
conducted himself during the time he had been stationed in 
Assouan. He had won many friends here. In concluding, the 
chairman said :—‘‘It is the earnest wish of all here that you keep 
good health, and get on as successfully at Wady Halfa as you have 
done at Assouan.”’ Sapper Gray, in reply, thanked all for kindness 
to him. It was always his ambition to get to front. He hoped 
svon to see some of his Assouan comrades beside him again up 
country. After several toasts from Dr. Patey, Sappers Hopgood 
and Ballantyne, the concert was commenced at 7 o'clock. 

Programme :—Part I. The Chairman, ‘‘ Dear Friends of Old;”’ 

Supper Wedge, ‘“‘ Rhine Wine;” Sapper Hawkins, ‘‘ The Belle of 
the Ball;” Sapper Ballantyne, “Sailing;” Sapper Callaghan, 
“ Shamus O’Brien ” (recitation); Sergt. Nunn, 2nd Essex, “ Come 
back to Erin.” Part II. Sappers Caines, Wedge, and Hawkins, 
‘““To-morrow's the Marriage Day;” Sapper Hopgood, “ Bay of 
Biscay; ” Sapper Thomas, “In the Gloaming;”’ Sergt. Langford, 
2nd Essex, “Hot Potatoes;’’ Sapper Ballantyne, ‘‘Chinege 
Parasol ;’’ Sapper Caines, “The White Squall;’’ Sapper Wedge, 
“The Bould Militiaman”’ (character song); Chorus, “ Auld Lang 
Syne;’’ “ God Save the Queen.” “ Bar” or EH. 
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OUR OLD TELEGRAPHISTS. 


BaxTeR, Jas. M., entered Mag. Co., at Edinburgh, 1864; joined 
post-oftice at transfer; then Kinross, Grangemouth, Leith, Edin- 
burgh, 1871; Greenock, 1871 till 1884; now with Commercial 
Cablo Co., Glasgow. 

Dickinson, J. B., joined E. and I. T. Co., at Manchester, May, 
1856; now clerk at Manchester. 

GARNETT, H., joined Magnetic Co., December, 1858, at Man- 
chester; now clerk at MR. 

Mottram, F., joined Magnetic Co. at Manchester, May, 1854; 
now assistant-superintendent, second-class, at MR. 

PARKINSON, A., joined Magnetic Co. at Preston, Sept., 1853; now 
clerk at Manchester. 

Sivert, C., joined E. and I. T. Co. at Wakefield, Nov., 1852 ; now 
assistant superintendent, lst class, at Manchester. 

WARREN, G., appointed S.O. 1855, same year transferred to BR. 
(York Hotel Office), until 1858 ; Court telegraphist since 1859, 


Tue TELEGRAPH IN THE Sotpan.—The old telegraph line to 
Khartoum consisted of two wires, one for express or Government 
messages, and the other for public correspondence. Since the 
rising in the Soudan this line has been dismantled, and our troops 
under Colonel Brackenbury recently found that the iron poles, and 
even the bent hooks of the insulators, had been turned into spear- 
heads; while great quantities of the wire had been flung into the 
Nile. This was appropriated by our telegraphists in running the 
new line. Owing to the withdrawal of our troops from their 
advanced position beyond Merawi, it is probable that the line will 
again be destroyed.— Engineering. 

Tue following is an extract from a letter received from a clerk 
who recently left the Government service, where he was receiving 
163. a week. The letter is written from St. Thomas, W.I. The 
writer says: “I have not repented leaving the Government 
service. Here the wages are better, work is not so heavy; the 
hours are about the same, and we have no night-duty. We close 
at 6 p.m., except when cable is interrupted, when we remain open 
till 9 p.m. On Sunday the office is open in the morning and 
evening. As to living, I pay £6. 12s. per month for board and 
lodging. My salary is £12s. 10s., so that I save £5. 18s. per month, 
or £70. 16g. per year. Well, how much can you save at home? If 
you manage to save anything with 16s. per weck you will require 
to be exceedingly careful, and study how to live like the landlady’s 
cat. Those at the maximum of your lst Class may live, but think 
of the many years’ service which they have had to perform at 
starvation wages. Tbe West Indies get a bad name, but I don’t 
find this place bad, and I suppose it is like other places—if one 
takes care, it is allright. My landlady has been out here twenty- 
eight years, and she looks better than average women of the same 
age at home. 
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ON THE SIXPENNY TARIFF. 


By “ GENESIS.” 


N one of those many make-shift oftices into which, shortly after 
tho transfer, our department was thrown—oftfices unadapted 
alike for the proper transaction of its business and for the conve- 
nience of its clerks—we were first taught to hope for the many 
improvements which would be brought about by the advent of the 
sixpenny rate. Twelve years or more have passed since then, and 
we are still indulging in the pleasures of hope, to a certain extent, 
but a hope for which, so far as the reduced rate for telegrams is 
concerned, the consummation is now definitely fixed. Improve- 
ments which, at the time we speak of, were relegated to the very 
remote future, have now been effected, as have others to which not 
a thought at that time was given. Since then office accommoda- 
tion has been extended, useless forms of apparatus abolished, 
duplex and quadruplex systems brought more and more into use and 
perfected, batteries economised and speed increased on long 
Wheatstone circuits, the universal battery system for local circuits 
introduced, and, what is of no less consequence, three schemes 
for the reclassification of the various staffs have been issued. 
But still the sixpenny rate is a thing of the future. As- 
suredly it is not now a thing of the distant future, and we 
are of opinion that, when it is really introduced, it will not 
have suffered much from the neglect. The department is now ina 
much more perfect state than it was a few years ago, and much 
more competent to take upon itself the responsibility of so great an 
undertaking. Every improvement has no doubt been necessitated 
by the steady increase of work, although we must believe that the 
possibility of an early introduction of a cheaper rate has all along 
been taken into account. All that has been done has been, to all 
appearance, carefully considered beforehand, and done gradually ; 
and we may believe that whatever changes it ig intended to 
introduce for the speedy and accurate disposal of the work of next 
August will also be introduced gradually. We do not think, for 
instance, that on the very day of the introduction of the new tariff 
we shall see ushered into the instrument-room of our large offices 
armies of fledgling telegraphists fresh from the schools; accurate 
and reliable enough, it may be, where only ordinary school-work 
is concerned, but wholly unfit to cope with the work of even 
unimportant circuits at such a critical time. Nor do we believe 
that any very great increase of staff will take place immediately 
before or immediately after the day fixed next August. Of course, 
much at present is mere speculation; and only approximate ideas 
of the amount of work, and of the changes which are likely to take 
place, can be entertained. That an increase on the present staff 
by about one half would suffice, is probable, allowing that the tele- 
grams contain on an average fewer words to be signalled than they 
now do. 

It might not be out of place to suggest that in cases of addresses 
amplified to the last title, to the county or district of both sender 
and addressce, some additional discretion should be allowed to 
counter clerks—or, better still, to instrument clerks. Experienced 
telegraphists know very well what is necessary in the direction of 
a telegram. Newspapers might suggest that these and other 
suggestions should be printed and the notice posted in some con- 
spicuous part of tho office; but in all probability such notices 
would fail to accomplish the desired end. To merchants and 
others who find it necessary to despatch many telegrams daily 
such notices would be superfluous, and by the majority of the 
public who use the telegraph ouly when occasional urgent matter 
renders it necessary, they would be disregarded altogether. Tho 
public find it easier to ask all questions concerning telegrams at the 
counter, and the clerks there have no time to explain more than is 
really asked of them. We have noticed suggestions bearing on the 
advisability of charging for addresses, but the idea does not seem 
to find much favour at the bands of those who are anxious to see 
the reduced tariff in operation. Nor are we surprised that such 
suggestions should receive little or no consideration. The public 
are, to a certain extent, able to exercise a control over the number 
of words in the text of a telegram, but they are not altogether 
responsible for the number of words in the addresses. Many 
addresses in London, for example, require to be very fall indeed, 
and senders of local telegrams there would be at a decided dis- 
advantage in comparison with senders in provincial towns. Besides, 
in these cases, would even a sixpenny rate be any benefit? Could 
we Call it a boon to any but those who register their addresses at 
the post-oftice ? Owing to the number of words, the charge would 
be as high as it is now—in many cases higher. We do not think 
Dr. Cameron wishes to benefit only a few merchants, but that he 
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desires to see our splendid system of telegraphs brought within the 
reach of the vast multitude of the letter-writing public— not asarival, 
but as an auxiliary to our penny post. That the public in general will 
appreciate such facilities for communication we have every reason 
to believe, judging at least by the amount of work consequent on the 
late reduction in tariff by one of the important Cable Companies. 
But it is important that the work should not accumulate and 
cause several hours’ delay, even for a single day. Were this to 
happen, members of the Stock Exchange, merchants, shipowners, 
and many others would think they had reason to regret the re- 
duction. Much of this could be prevented by duplex Wheatstone 
circuits, with a full staff of punchers and writers; even duplex 
Sounders introduced more fully would prove invaluable. Fast- 
speed Wheatstone instruments, to a certain extent, would be 
useful, but to the speed, we think, there isa limit. It certainly 
looks very good, as an experiment, to obtain a speed of 400 worde 
or 80 per minute, but in practical working the capabilities of clerks 
must be taken into account. The strain consequent upon such fast 
working could not long be endured by those in charge of the in- 
struments. When we advocate duplex Wheatstone circuits in 
preference to high-speed single ones, it is because by a slightly 
different arrangement of staff the strain could be better divided. 

Everything that can be done to abolish troublesome rules re- 
garding the working of busy wires we hope to see done before 
August. Much depends on this, for a few short stoppages every 
hour amount to something at the end of the day. We refer more 
particularly to rules relating to the counting of compound numbers 
written in words and to the counting of full stops. To the prac- 
tical telegraphist all this proves very troublesome, and necessitates 
almost invariably the question, ‘“ Does it count one or two?"’ Even 
were it made compulsory to signal hyphens, we believe much time 
could be saved. In conclusion, we trust to see—it may not be all 
at once, but in a very short time—the sixpenny rate prove as great 
a boon to our department and to the public as the penny post has 
proved in its time, and that it may only work as well. We can 
wish for no more than this. 


Editorial Hotes. 
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THE SIXPENNY RaTeE.—Noted as the Government has been for its 
farseeing and skilful diplomatic dealings, it is not surprising that 
the proposition presented for public approval, with regard to the 
sixpenny telegrams, affords another proof of the astuteness and 
capacity of those in high places. Talked of for some little time, 
thougb, from one cause and another, delayed until now, the six- 
penny rate has at last assumed a definite form, and we are told that 
after mature consideration it is the intention of the Government to 
allow twelve whole words to the would-be votary of the magic wire, 
for the humble coin in question, but—and mark this well—inclad- 
ing the addresses of both sender and receiver, in the said twelve 
words. At the first blush, the boon afforded to our business-like 
community appears great, and comparing the well-known shilling 
twenty, with the to-be sixpenny twelve, we are tempted somewhat 
precipitously to express our satisfaction at the improvement, and 
to praise the sagacity of our statesmen in general. But mark you 
their cleverness. For the shilling you obtained twenty clear words, 
irrespective of any address of either sender or receiver, and in that 
twenty you could discourse as sweetly as you chose on any topic, be 
it birth, death, or marriage, until the allotted number was attained. 
Now, twenty words for one shilling gives us at the rate of one word 
for a little over one halfpenny, whereas, in the proposed sixpenny 
rate, we pay sixpence for twelve words, including the addresses ; 
and, taking an average of these latter at ten words—and this 
is a very fair estimate—we have only two words left, for 
which we have the pleasure (in comparison with the shilling 
telegram) of paying threepence per word. Doubtless, in some 
cases, the address of the sender might be dispensed with, 
but at the best we shall only have four or five words at our 
disposal; and in the event of our desiring to send a telegram 
containing twenty words in the body of it, the address containing 
fifteen words, we shall be called upon to pay one shilliog and tive- 
pence halfpenny, that is, exactly tivepence halfpenny more tban 
we have to pay now. The advantage is obviously on the side of 
the Executive, whose outlay for the extensive increase of business 
they expect will doubtless soon be repaid if such a clever scheme 
is allowed to succeed. There bas, however, been much dissatisfac- 
tion expressed in nearly every quarter where red tape is avoided 
at the proposition advanced by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and there seems 
every hope of sufficient opposition being brought against the 
present arrangement to render a new scheme advisable. In our 
opinion, it isa mistake to charge for the addresses at all. Wo 


would advocate the number of ten words, or even eight, for the 
sixpence, not inclusive of addresses; with a charge of one half- 
penny for every word exceeding that limit. This would, we think, 
be really conferring a boon on the public, and enable the messages 
sent to bear some adequate proportion to their cost. 


t + + 


FEMALE LABOUR IN THE TELEGRAPH Service.—We decided last 
month to end the correspondence on this subject, but we have 
been induced to publish the letter of an esteemed contributor, who, 
although in the cable-service abroad, takes a lively interest in all 
matters connected with telegraphy at home. We promised to give 
our own opinion on the subject, and we feel that it isa duty we 
owe to our fair contributors to let them know our views on this 
important question. In order to arrive at a just conclusion we 
have made inquiries, and gone into statistics, and the data we 
have before us, added to our own experience, extending over a 
period of twenty-eight years, leaves us no alternative but to confess 
that the employment of females in the telegraph service is not a mis- 
take. First let us examine our statistics. Out of 100 ladies and gen- 
tlemen who commenced to learn telegraphy at a well-known school 
last year the failures were males 20 per cent., femules 10 per cent. 
Glancing over the records of the establishment in question, we tind 
that the ladies while learning pay greater attention to their duties. 
Youths give the instructors one hundred per cent. more trouble 
than the girls. They are, with few exceptions, always ready to 
play when they get a chance, and, at competitive examinatione, 
they are generally beaten by the ladies. Referring to the pub- 
lished results of last year’s competitive examinations at the above- 
mentioned institution, we find ten females obtained honours against 
two males. At the weekly office-duties exams. not a single male 
pupil sent in a paper free from errors, while one young lady 
answered every question accurately after only five weeks’ study. 
In the old companies we had the pleasure of mceting many lady 
telegruaphists who were quite capable of taking a news wire and 
holding their own against manipulators of the opposite sex. And 
we are certain that at the present moment may be found a large 
percentage of ladies equal to the demands of the Department. 
The employment of ladies in the Telegraph Service always was, 
and always will be, a sore subject. The gentlemen think that they 
have been the cause of the low rate of wayes paid by the Depart- 
ment, but we are inclined tothink that if all the ladies were dis- 
charged to-morrow the male clerks would not receive an additional 
penny per week. Old telegraphists will doubtless recollect that no 
high salaries were heard of long before the introduction of female 
manipulators. Many telegraph clerks had to commence with 8s. 
and 10s. per week, and find their own board and lodgings. It is 
hardly fair to begrudge the young ladies, who are courageous 
enough to go out into the world to earn their bread, and sometimes 
help to keep an aged parent, the employment offered by the Tele- 
graph Department of the Civil Service. 


t + + 


Our THEATRICAL NotEes.—We have been frequently asked by our 
provincial friends to give a brief account each month of the best 
dramatic productions in the metropolis, in order that the patrons 
of the drama in the country may know the good from the bad 
when theatrical companies visit their towns. We have, there- 
fore, decided to devote a portion of our space to dramatic criticism. 
All important London productions are sent into the provinces; but 
frequently playbills are deceptive. We have often read in big type 
on the walls of a small country town, ‘‘ To-night will be produced 
the greatest London success,” &c., when the piece has been either 
a piratical version of a well-known drama, or some rubbish con- 
cocted by a member of the company. The critiques in our columns 
will be written by a gentleman of great experience in that par- 
ticular branch of literature, who will also be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to the dramatic profession if a stamped envelope 
is enclosed with a letter to the Editor. 

t + + 

THe Petitions.—We are not surprised to learn that the answer 
to the petitions forwarded to the P.M.G. has been received by the 
majority of provincial telegraphists with indignation. Our advice 
to the victims of Departmental despotism will be found on the first 
page. 

THERE is now little doubt, Lloyds say, that the steamer slugnetu, 
belonging to the Eastern Telegraph Company, which left London 
on March 8 for Malta, with a large staff of telegraph officials on 
board, went down in the Bay of Biscay. The Cunard steamer 
Palmyra reported on her arrival at Genoa that when in the Bay of 
Biscay, 200 miles north of Finisterre,on March 24, she passed 8 
lifeboat belonging to the Magneta. The boat was in fairly good 
condition, and contained a mast and oars, but no sails.— Liverpool 
Journal of Commerce. 
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A Perilous Secret. By Cuartes Reapr, D.C.L. (Richard Bentley 
& Son, New Burlington-street, London).—There is a melancholy 
interest attached to this the last novel of the late Charles Reade. 
It was written while the author was in a dying condition, and it 
will ever remain a work of psychological importance, an undeniable 
proof of the fact that the brain can remain in a state of vigorous 
activity long after the body has lost the power of performing many 
of its functions, and when the thread of life is worn to its last fibre. 
Mr. Reade wrote the whole of “ A Perilous Secret” during his last 
illness. Brief were his intervals of ease from the pain that racked 
his body. He knew that his end was approaching before he had 
finished the third chapter, but he could not be induced to spend 
his last days in idleness. His mind was perfectly clear, and 
when his hand was too feeble to hold the pen he employed an 
amanuensis, and from his couch in the hotel at Cannes, whither 
he had gone to escape the fogs and climatic variations of his own 
country, he dictated the last chapters of the clever story now 
before us. We believe that Mr. Henry Pettit feels injured on 
account of his name not appearing on the title-page of “A 
Perilous Secret” as collaborateur, and that he is credited with the 
circulation of a report that the story was invented and completely 
constructed by him alone, and before Mr. Reade ever saw it or 
even heard of it. Now what conclusion is likely to be arrived at 
by those persons who bave only heard one side of the question ? 
Naturally they will think that Mr. Pettit wrote “ A Perilons 
Secret,” and Mr. Reade merely lent his name and touched it up a 
bit. The truth of the matter is this: A New York manager 
wanted a good drama, and offered two thousand pounds for the 
American right. The ’cute Yankee knew the value of Mr. Reade’s 
name in the United States, and with all due respect to Mr. Pettit, 
whose ingenuity and skillin dramatic construction cannot be disputed, 
the magic influence of the name of the author of “ Never too Late 
to Mend ” stimulated the American to offer the handsome sum of 
£2,000. Mr. Pettit invented the plot of “ Love and Money,” the 
title of the drama, which, perhaps, did not cover more than three 
or four pages of foolscap paper. Mr. Reade wrote the drama with 
the exception of a couple of comedy scenes, which had to be cut 
out at the Adelphi, because they went for nothing. Mr. Pettit 
received £1,000 for his share of the work, and we believe that Mr. 
Reade acquired the sole English right of production. Some months 
after “ Love and Money” was withdrawn from the Adelphi, Mr. 
Reade wrote the story of “A Perilous Secret” without the least 
assistance from Mr. Pettit, who, as we have already stated, invented 
the plot of the drama. ‘‘Carados,” in the Referee of April 19, 
commenting upon a review of ‘A Perilous Secret,” which 
appeared in a recent number of the Atheneum, credits Mr. Pettit 
with the following. *“ If the Atheneum had known whose work 
they were praising they would have said less. That which is 
elaborate contrivance and complete perspicuity in Charles Reade is 
conventional and improbable in Henry Pettit.” Those of our readers 
who are acquainted with Charles Reade’s style will have no ditti- 
culty in recognising that vigorous writer in every page. The pithy 
sentences, the pet phrases, the simple Saxon English, and the 
absence of all super{luous matter, reveal the well-known character- 
istics of the last great novelist of our age, and no competent critic 
will ever accuse Mr. Henry Pettit of baving written ‘‘ A Perilous 
Secret.’ No doubt Mr. Pettit has had his share of the kudos, 
and it would become him better to leave the reputation of the late 
Charles Reade in the hands of those who are eminently qualified 
to protect it. There are some charming bits of nature to be found 
in “A Perilous Secret.” The scene between the two fathers, 
both on the verge of despair, yet actuated by widely different 
motives, is powerfully dramatic, and sutticiently strong in interest 
to make the reader anxious to go on until the end. Mary Bartley’s 
reminiscences, and the mental struggles of Hope when he is alter- 
nately influenced by paternal love and duty, are gems that bear 
the stamp of genius, and reveal the hand of a master whose place 
in literature is based on a foundation strong enough to resist the 
attacks of a legion of criticasters and disappointed novelists. 


Theatrical Rotes, 


——_26—— 
PRINCESS'S THEATRE. 


THE revival of “The Silver King” at this popular house bas 
given satisfaction to the management, the company, and the public. 
We hope that Mr. Wilson Barrett will pardon us for advising him 
to stick to the modern drama. In epite of what Mr. Irving has 
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done with the classical at the Lyceum, we do not believe that even 
the great metropolis will support two houses devoted to the tragic 
muse unless Thalia consents to wear broadcloth. The production 
of “Claudian” was a bold venture, and its success depended 
mainly upon stage effect and the great popularity of the gentleman 
who sustained the title-réle. The same might be said of “ Hamlet.” 
The unbiassed critic could not help finding fault with the represen- 
tation of the King, the Ghost, Laertes, and the Player Queen. The 
members of the company at the Princess's Theatre are only 
men at their best in modern plays. If Mr. Barrett objects to 
our remarks, let him reflect a little, and he will be forced 
to admit that the secret of his success as a manager is partly 
due to the liberal manner in which he hus produced the 
modern drama. “Tbe Silver King” is undoubtedly THE best 
drama offered to the play-going public for many years. An able 
dramatic critic, who is a great authority in theatrical matters, 
says that Messrs. Herman and Jones's charming play is “a model 
drama.” We presume that the writer in question means that the 
“ Silver King” is a model of a drama of the present day. After 
the success of such pieces as “The World,” *“ Pluck,” and 
“ Freedom,” at Drury Lane, our young dramatists may be pardoned 
for constructing their plotless strings of improbabilities. Stimn- 
lated by the success of some of Mr. Harris's productions, they 
fancied that the cup-and-saucer school of acting had had its day, 
and that the rough-and-tumble melodrama was the thing for the 
play-going public. That was asad mistake. The public may rash 
to see rubbish spendidly mounted. For a short time such produc- 
tions are applauded. Paste set in gold attracts the eye and pleases 
the ignorant, but the real gem only gives lasting satisfaction. So 
it is with the drama; there must be something more than stage 
show and effective acting. No playwright can hope to secure a 
permanent niche in the temple of dramatic fame who lacks the 
power to awaken the tender sympathies of his audience. Messrs. 
Herman and Jones bave hit the public taste of the present day toa 
nicety. They have produced a drama sufticiently well seasoned with 
the sensational element; they have not overstepped the bounds of 
probability ; and, above all, they have studied human nature so 
carefully that all through the play the tender feelings of author 
and audience seem to vibrate in unison, and never fora single 
moment, from the rise to the fall of the curtain, is the harmony 
of the story marred by a single false note. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Wilfred Denver is a splendid representation 
of the character. In the first act he has a rare opportunity for 
exaggeration; but he is too true an artist ever to forget for an 
instant that Wilfred Denver, although weak-minded enough to be 
led away by the attractions of the turf, is always a gentleman. 
His make-up all through the drama, is consistent with the character, 
and seldom has his fine head and expressive face been seen to 
better advantage than when his hair is changed to white. His 
scene with the child is painfully touching, and his meeting with his 
faithful wife in the last act is as refreshing as it is novel to old 
playgoers, who always expect the conventional screar: and frantic 
rash across the stage when lovers meet after a long parting. We 
cannot award Miss Eastlake higher praise than to state that she 
gives a perfectly natural picture of a true Englishwoman and loyal 
wife. The deep love for her unfortunate husband is portrayed 
with alternate outbursts of courage and gentleness, free from 
exaggeration. 

Mr. Willard, who is now acknowledged as the creator of the polished 
villain of modern drama, gives a highly-finished representation of 
the Spider, a character that will benceforth be recognised as the 
standard ‘‘gentlemanly heavy part.’ Mr. George Barrett’s Jaikes is 
an admirable study—a mixture of humour and pathos. It would 
be diflicult to find a better exponent of the character. The re- 
mainder of the parts are in good hands. Each member of the 
company is exactly fitted with a suitable róle, and the scenery is 
good and skilfully changed. 

‘Tho Silver King” is acleverly-constracted drama, well written, 
judiciously cast, and admirably acted. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Tur production of a new drama by Mr. G. R. Sims is now looked 
forward to by playgoers as a special event; therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that the tirst nights of “ The Last Chance,” at the Adelphi, 
made the managers of that house belicve that they had secured 
another great success—a play likely to run as long as the drama 
which has been recently withdrawn. The Messrs. Gatti may be 
eatistied if “ The Last Chance” fills their coffers; but we are afraid 
that the drama will never be accepted by competent critics as a 
work likely to add to the fame of the author, who is certainly one 
of the most successful dramatists of the present day. 

There is nothing original in the story. A man marries a young 
foreigner, who turns out a Tartar; separation follows, and it is 
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reported that the lady is drowned. The man marries again, and 
works himself into an honourable position. He is passionately 
fond of his second wife and son; and just as he reaches the zenith 
of connubial bliss it turns out that wife No. 1 was not drowned 
after all. The foreign lady appears on the scene, and claims all 
her husband’s wealth for her son, whom she declares is the rightful 
heir. The husband dies, and so escapes the dilemma, while son 
No. 2 has to turn out of his noble mansion and work for his bread. 
All ends happily, for an awkward cistomer makes his appearance. 
Madame was married in Russia before she met her English hus- 
band. She is confronted with the man she betrayed, and honest 
fclks get their own again. 

The ill-used son is represented by Mr. Charles Warner, whose 
impersonation is quite colourless. There is not a shade of character 
in his acting. He certainly takes the centre of the stage as often 
as be can, and he delivers his speeches in a loud voice, but he is 
always C. W. It is a’mystery to us that he is able to hold the 
position of a star in the dramatic profession. Mr. Warner certainly 
made a hit in “ Drink.’’ In the delirium scene he astonished many 
people, who prophesied great things, but hitherto the prophecies 
have been unfulfilled. 

Perhaps the leap Mr. Warner made after the production of 
“ Drink” at the Princess’s, in 1879, made him careless, and led 
him to believe that he bad reached the highest pinnacle of histrionic 
fame. | 
_ It is a mistake for any actor to fancy that his name ought to be 

a tower of strength if he has once achieved a success in London. 
In our opinion a one-part actor cannot be acknowledged as a great 
actor, and we hope that Mr. Warner will think it worth his while 
to study the subtleties of character and trust less to the personal 
appearance of Charles Warner. 

The best actor in ‘The Last Chance ” is Mr. James Fernandez. 
All that gentleman’s impersonations are clever studies. Faultless 
in his make-up, vigorous and telling in his delivery, Mr. Fernandez 
is a great acquisition to any theatre, and the management of the 
Adelphi has done well in securing the services of so sterling an 
artist. 

Miss Louise Moodie gives a capital representation of the wicked 
adventuress. She is heartily hissed after the first act, which is 
the greatest compliment an audience can pay to an actress who 
has a vicious character to impersonate. Her foreign accent is 
good, and never dropped. Her dresses are superb — gorgeous 
enough to induce Mr. Jecks to give them a special line in the pro- 
gramme! Miss Mary Rorke makes a pleasing heroine; Mrs. Carter 
again treats us to one of her fine bits of Irish character; as the 
old landlady she is intensely funny. Mr. Beveridge is the Russian 
only in his make-up; he delivers his speeches very much like a 
native of the City of London. 

Mra. Leigh and Mr. Garden are, as usual, highly amusing; and 
Mr. Fitzdavis, although he has little to do, does that little well. 
We are rather surprised to find that actor playing small parts. 
Years ago he was either leading or heavy man at the Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham. The Adelphi management might surely find 
him something better than a police-constable in one act, a work- 
man in a second, and a police-inspector in a third. Mr. Fitzdavis 
is a conscientious actor, who might be entrusted with a good part ; 
perhaps actors are not such sticklers as they used to be. 

The scenic effects are most realistic. Seldom, if ever, have wea 
seen a better “set” than the Dock scene. The business, too, is 
well arranged, and the ends of the acts are good, and prove that 
Mr. Sims is now a thorough master of the mechanism of the stage. 
There are scores of authors who can supply excellent dialogue, 
but many fail through their ignorance of stage tricks and the art 
of inventing situations and working up to an effective climax. 

The front of tke house is still under the superintendence of Mr. 
Jecks, who studies the comforts of the public with as much zeal as 
he devotes to the interests of the management. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 


Miss Kate SanTLey has been rather unfortunate in her last 
selection. ‘‘ Francois, the Radical,” is neither a very bad nor a 
very good comic opera. It is just bad enough to make the popular 
manageress pull a long face on treasury-day. There are no enthu- 
Riastic encores, and each act ends in comparative silence. Miss 
Santley certainly deserves the thanks of London playgoers for the 
way in which she has studied their comfort. ‘The Royalty is now a 
charming theatre ; there is scarcely a spot where the eye can rest 
that is not beautiful. The orchestra is good, the chorus efficient; 
and it is to be hopod that Miss Santley will soon meet with some- 
thing more remunerative than “ Francois, the Radical.” | 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


Mvg. Too.e has now returned to his own theatre, where he will 
shortly appear in a new play, which we hope will prove as 
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successful as the speculation of his late tenants, Messrs. Brough 
and Edouin. 

Criticism on Mr. Toole’s acting is almost superfluous. He is the 
most popular low comedian of this country, and it always does one 
good to spend an evening at the comfortable house in King 
William-street when Mr. Toole is chez soi. His able manager, 
Mr. George Loveday, is still to be found in his accustomed place. 
It is many years since these two old friends met at the Theatre 
Royal, Edinburgh. 

No doubt Mr. Toole would not be ashamed to acknowledge that 
a share of his success has been due to the judicious management 
of Mr. George Loveday. 

“ The Babes ” are now on a provincial tour. To all who want to 
spend a merry evening, we say, go and see them without delay. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 


Messrs. MASKELYNE & Cooke have recently made an alteration in 
their programme. 

“The Fakir of Benares” is the title of an amusing sketch, in 
which some of the mysteries of the two clever conjurors are iatro- 
duced. Wecannot say much for the acting, but the illusions are 
masterpieces of necromancy. 


Metropolitan ktems, 


—0o0——— 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 


I HEARTILY and emphatically call upon all subscribers to this 
journal to read, mark, Jearn, and inwardly digest the exceedingly 
apropos article in our last month’s issue entitled ‘‘ Dangers of 
Sound Reading,” by “Tempus Omnia Revelat.’” Those who do not 
think seriously upon this matter now may bitterly regret it in the 
future. Independently of the distressing cases which have occurred 
of late at TS, and to which I have no wish to cause pain by 
alluding particularly to, every telegraphist should get a copy of the 
Post Office Telegraphs Estimates for 1§85-6, and carefully dissect 
the superannuation allowances granted to telegraphists, and the 
causes of their leaving the service. Various forms of consumption 
is the chief cause; then comes “‘ general debility ” or ‘‘ nervous 
debility ’’; next comes insanity, or, as they delicately describe 
it, ‘‘ mental incapacity,” “ hysteria,” ‘‘ mental debility,” ‘‘ in- 
firmity of mind and body.” My space will not permit 
me to quote more, but as the cost of the Blue Book is 
only one shilling and sevenpence, any telegraphist may see for 
himself, and cannot fail to be struck by the fact that in nearly all 
cases the impaired health is due to overstraioing of the nervous 
system—i.e., overwork. The fault rests with the clerks themselves ; 
the remedy likewise. The system of ‘‘ working up’’ duplex 
sounders has become matter of fact now, and go long as the clerks 
choose to sit down and write by sound twelve to fifteen messages 
in a quarter of an hour, so long will the department kindly allow 
them to do so. It is the duty of a supervising officer to see that 
each telegraphist under him does a fair day’s work, but it is not 
the duty of a supervising officer to press any particular wire; but 
there seems to be a growing disposition to do this, and some 
ambitious grinders accede to it. They may, for a time, but for a 
time only, and as a rule, the harder they strain themselves in their 
youth, the sooner they become telegraphically demoralised. There is 
no other work in a Government office where an employé cannot 
take a short rest, except at sound-reading; and if there happens to 
be an inconsiderate idiot at the ‘‘ other end,” he may keep on for 
eight hours without stopping. There are eome that do this. I 
have no wish to figure as an alarmist; I have no wish to keep any 
man from doing a fair day’s work, but I do warn the telegraphists 
who are doing this that they are making rods for their own backs. 

I was told a good story of a “‘ Supervisor,” the other day, who 
sneered at a telegraphist because he could not, or would not, read 
immoderate sending. Said the supervisor: ‘‘ Dear me, when I was 
a clerk at —— I did fifteen messages every quarter.” The general 
opinion, however, is the gentleman must have found it a severe 
mental and physical effort to have done more than fifteen in an 
hour. Besides, at that time there were not fifteen messages a 
quarter to do. 

I incline to the general opinion. I feel sure the heads of tho 
department do not wish to overwork any one. It is simply the 
immediate supervising officer, who imagines the more work he can 
get out of his staff the more credit redounds to him. I believe there 
is a telegraphist belonging to our office who can send a message 
with one hand, and receive another message with his other hand. 
Why should not every one be made to accomplish this remarkably 
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easy feat ? Why should not telegraphists on busy Wheatstones 
wind up their transmitters with their teoth ? 


A TELEGRAPHIC DREAM OF THE FUTURE. 


Collector (to Supervisor) : ‘“‘ Please, sir, send Mr. Jones a relief 
at the Breakneck Duplex.” 

Astonished Supervisor: “ Why?” 

Collector: “ Please, sir, he’s like Gordon, he’s died—I mean 
fainted at his post.” 

* * * * * * 

Collector (to Supervisor) : ‘‘ Please, sir, send Mr. Brown a relief 
at the Death or Glory Duplex.” 

Supervisor: “ What for} ” 

Collector: ‘‘The key-clerk there says Brown wants to blow his 
nose, but can’t because he’s ten words behind.” 

Supervisor, aghast: ‘‘ Tell Brown toremeniber Rule 9,435,672 B, 
issued some time since, in which it distinctly states all telegraphists 
ee by sound must blow their noses while the sender is giving 

Q # * * * * * 

Smith to Jones.—“ I say, sad case that of Robinson.” 

Jones.—‘“ What’s that ? ” 

Smith.—‘“‘ Very funny case. Took a razor to bed with him; 
must have dreamt he was reading by sound; wrote messages with 


the razor on his wife’s back all night. Nhe’s dead. He is under 
restraint.” 
* * * * * * 


A deal of sympathy is felt for Mr. G. Adams, who had his leg 
fractured at the Oval while witnessing the football match won by 
the Blackburn Rovers. He is doing as well as can be expected, 
and every one wishes him a speedy recovery. 

“T.S.”? CORRESPONDENT. 


HAMMERSMITH. 


Mr. Henry, who has been on sick leave, resumed his duties a 
few days ago. Mr. Orson-Wood is the next on the list for holidays. 
We hope that he will enjoy his well-earned rest. 


PADDINGTON. 


On Saturday, March 28, a grand evening concert was given at 
St. James’s Great Hall, Regent-street, in aid of the funds of the 
West London Postmen’s Band, the Postal Telegraph Band, and the 
Telegraph Temperance Institute connected with this district. 
Many popular artistes, including Madame Antoinette Stirling and 
Miss José Sherrington, had been secured. There was a very large 
audience. Some of the best performances were by the boys of Mr. 
Stedman’s choir, who sang “ England’s Might,” ‘‘ The Angel,” and 
the © Merry Little Drummers’ Polka’’—the latter was accompanied 
by the drums of the Postal Telegraph Band with great success. 
The selections from Falka by the drum and fife band were ren- 
dered in a manner deserving of great praise. The programme 
was inordinately long, but was strictly carried out, the interest of 
the audience being sustained up to the close. The concert was in 
every respect a decided success, and retlected great credit on the 
Inanugement. 


Provinetal Telegraph Offices. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


EAsTER week was an exceptionally busy time with us, most of 
our staff doing full duty on Easter Monday, as well as on the 
Satarday following, and during the whole week the resources of 
both men and apparatus were severely taxed. This great pressure 
of business seems to have been caused partly by the large number 
of race meetings held during the holiday week, and partly by the 
political crisis. 

Tuk memorial to the Postmastcr-General on the Sunday pay 
question has been duly forwarded from here, signed by 135 
members of the staff, only one or two of the “ good young man ” 
type withholding their names. A strong feeling exists here on 
the subject, and it is sincerely hoped that the new P.M.G. will 
remove this injustice, which is acutely felt every time Sunday 
duty is performed, particularly when we think that men at the T.S. 
end of the wires are being paid for the same work that we are 
doing gratuitously. 

WE are happy to say that the hateful system of remuneration for 
overtime which was introduced here some two years ayo, and which 
we have struggled to get removed ever since, has at last suc- 
cumbed, and men now get paid for their overtime instead of 
having their duties changed, end payment evaded us heretofore. 


We are glad to take this opportunity of publicly thanking the 
Secretary for his favourable decision in the matter. 

We bave recently had one addition to the ‘‘ Clerks” class, but 
what is this among so many’ We feel very little satisfaction at it 
when we remember that out of upwards of thirty senior appoint- 
ments iv this office, only nine are attached to the telegraph branch, 
notwithstanding the fact that the staff in the latter department 
exceeds that of the Postal by about 50 per cent. ; yet we are 
expected to ‘‘rest and be thankful.” 


BOLTON. 


THE engineering arrangements in anticipation of the sixpenny 
rate include duplexing Liverpool and London circuits, and an addi- 
tional wire to Manchester vii Wigan, also duplexed. This makes 
in all four duplex circuits. The staff hay been augmented by four, 
two females and two males, conditional service on almost same 
lines as reported by SOQ. 

DOVER. 

Corporat C. Bext, R.E., our Jate lineman, writing from the 
Soudan, says that be was in the thick of the battle on Sunday, 
March 22, and he ulso gives an interesting description of the 
manner of laying the G. P. wire in tbe sand. Sapper Browne, R.E., 
lately employed with us here as telegraphist, is seriously ill on 
board the hospital ship Bulimba. 

NOTWITHSTANDING that the Easter Review this year was on a 
somewbat smaller scale, we had more work than last year, when a 
special staff was sent from Brigbton to assist us. With only three 
additional men, we disposed of nearly 26,000 words of press, 
besides a heavy increase of private messages. During the evening 
of Easter Monday we worked direct to Manchester, thereby saving 
our brother clerks at TS a considerable amount of work. 

Messks, A. KNocKER and P. Stone have, under the cheaper rate 
“scbeme,” been appointed at this office. 


EDINBURGH. 
Promotion.—-Mr. Paul Brown from second to first class. 


HULL AND BARNSLEY. 


RAILWAY AND Dock Works (TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT).—Our staff 
is now in full work after the Easter holidays, which lasted from 
+ p.m. Thursday, April 2, till 10 a.m. Tuesday, April 7. 

We heartily congratulate the editor on the increasing popularity 
of the TELEGRAPHIST, and trust that our organ may ere long become 
a fortnightly. 

Some of our readers may like repeated two riddles which came 
before our notice in the columns of a Hull newspaper: “ Wiry 
people—Telegraphists”’; © A man of note—The Postmaster-Gene- 
ral.” It is to be hoped that onr ‘ wiry” consréres will prove them- 
selves to be made of such excellent metrle that the “man of note ” 
will deem the Sunday Duty Question noteworthy—to say the least. 


LEICESTER. 


IN response to an appeal convening a meeting, a large number 
of the telegraph staff met at the Market road Coffee House on 
Wednesday, March 25, to discuss a proposed petition to the Post- 
master-General, on the subject of payment for Sunday labour, and 
an extension of the annual leave. A senior clerk, having been 
unanimously appointed chairman, in opening the proceedings, said, 
it required but few words from him to explain the cause of their 
once more assembling together, as that matter would be fully 
dealt with by the convener of the meeting. He must however 
state that it was no captions grievance that had called them 
together, but a real and substantial one; one he hoped soon to see 
removed—one which Mr. Fawcett’s scheme had failed to remedy. 
He trusted, therefore, the meeting would be unanimous in passing 
the resolution that would be submitted tothem. The resolution 
was then proposed that, ‘‘It was desirable to petition the Poset- 
master-General, on the subjects of payment for Sunday labour, 
Åc.” In speaking to this resolution the convener said: It was no 
pew question they were met to discuss, as the matter had been 
threshed out by them on many previous occasions, and he believed 
all were agreed as to the justice of their demands. Sunday labour 
pressed very heavily upon the provincial staff, more so than upon 
their metropolitan Confrères, inasmuch as the latter received 
extra payment for all Jabour performed by them on the 
Sabbath. As had been remarked by the Chairman, their grievances 
were not “ captions,” buta “ reality.’ He failed to understand by 
what authority the officials of the P. O. deprived them of a pri- 
vilege tbey once enjoyed without giving them an equivalent 
remuneration. He would remind them of the maxim, ‘‘ They that 
would be free themselves must strike the blow.” It behoved them, 
therefore, to use every legitimate means in their power to obtain 
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their demands. Sunday labour was liable to increase rather than 
diminish. The resolution was carried without dissent. A draft 
petition was adopted, and afterwards signed by twenty-seven out of 
a possible thirty-one (including superintendent and assistant-super- 
intendent), and forwarded through the fisual channel on the 6th of 
April. I understand a similar petition, signed by twenty-three 
clerks, was forwarded from Derby. 


LIMERICK. 


A PETITION, asking for payment for Sunday duty, &c., has been 
signed by the entire staff, and forwarded to the Postmaster- 
General. 

S1x young ladies have been in training here for the past two 
months, and are to be appointed on the regular staff. 

THE instrument room is to undergo extensive alterations, which 
will cost about £800, to provide accommodation for new circuits in 
connection with the reduced tariff. 

I REGRET to announce the sudden death of Mr. F. C. Myles, which 
took place on Sunday, April 12, while he was attending evening 
cervice in St. Michael’s Church. Though only a short time in the 
office, Mr. Myles was a favourite with all who knew him. 


MALLOW. 


A WHEATSTONE staff from Limerick came here to cope with the 
press work in connection with the visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. Another staf from Cork was stationed at Ballyhooley, 
near Convamore, the seat of Lord Listowel, whom their Royal 
Highnesses were visiting, for a similar purpose. 


MANCHESTER. 


A LARGE and representative meeting of the Manchester postal 
telegraph clerks was held on the 28th ult. to consider and adopt 
the petition for payment for Sunday work, which it was decided 
should be forwarded to the Postmaster-General on April 6. General 
dissatisfaction prevails at the difference in the treatment of the 
London and provincial staffs in this respect, which is felt to be 
altogether unjustifiable; and, indeed, it does seem inexplicable that 
a clerk at one end of a wire should be paid, whilst the clerk to whom 
he is working at the other end should not. The argument (the only 
one advanced by the department) that remuneration for Sunday 
work is included in the fixed wages of provincial clerks is fully met 
in the petition, and is considered so unsatisfactory that it is not 
likely to be accepted as a final settlement of the question. The 
petition was unanimously adopted, and, when sent in on the 6th 


inst., bore 174 signatures of the Manchester male staff, including © 


those of ten supervising ofticers. 

In view of the approaching sixpenny rate more space has been 
provided, and a number of instruments have been transferred to 
new quarters. The old dining-room appears in a new chara:ter, as 
a continuation of ‘‘ Number four” room, and the LV, LS, BD, HU, 
and other circuits, have been located there. The Irish, Scotch, and 
some other circuits will be removed to the positions lately occupied 
by the LV’s &c., in “ Number Three”? room, which has now lost its 
identity by the removal of a partition, and the enlargement of the 
second instrument-room to its original dimensions. MR will 
have two additional wires to TS; three to LV; one each to BM, 
LS, HU, SF, NG, DY, Cs, WV, EH, and other towns; as also direct 
communication with Douglas, Isle-of-Man, rid the new cable. 

CONDITIONAL APPOINTMENTS.— Twenty-four male and thirty-four 
female learners were drafted from the school to the instrument- 
rooms on April 1, and have been appointed conditionally. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYN KE. 


THE re-arrangement of old circuits, the fitting up of new ones, 
and the laying in of additional wires, which have recently been 
going on apace, have now about approached completion, and we 
seem to be in every way prepared for the introduction of the lower 
rate, except in the essential particular of staff, of which we do not 
yet appear tp have received our complement. 

We have now nine wires to London, and very much increased 
facilities for communicating with Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Edinborough, Glasgow, Hull, Cardiff, &c., &c. 

Tue Telegraph department here has during the past few years 
developed in a marked degree; our Telephone exchange now 
numbers five hundred renters, and the number is still steadily 
increasing. Three thousand exchanges are made daily, and about 
three hundred messages per day are received from the renters to be 
forwarded over the public wires. The exchange is always open 
and requires a staff of twenty-one clerks. 

Durinc the recent Gosforth coursing meeting, our two leading 
papers, the Chronicle and Journal, undertook to supply the result 
of the final course for the Gosforth Gold Cap free of charge to any 
club, news-room, or news-agent, in the Kingdom; considerable 
advantage was taken of this generous offer, and a very large 


number of messages was handed in, the whole of which was were 
disposed of in remarkably good time; most were forwarded in less 
than tive minutes, and the last was disposed of within ten minutes 
of being received at tbe counter. 

WITHIN the past few weeks we have had a female cook added to 
our department, to attend to the requirements of the male portion 
of the staff (the femalo clerks have had one for some time), and 
instead of huving to put our chops, steaks, &c., in the stove our- 
selves, and trust to the fates as to whether, by the time we required 
them, they were reduced to carbon, or we bad to eat them in a con- 
dition which, however acceptable to the noble savage, was any- 
thing but agreeable to those who have imbibed the prejudices of 
civilisation. We now revel in meats cooked in a manner that would 
satisfy any moderate disciple of Epicurus. 

Ovr memorial for an extension of annnal leave, and for payment 
for all Sunday work, was sent forward on April&; it contained 
106 signatures. The whole of the male staff, without exception, 
would have been glad to sign, but, unfortunately, many were pre- 
vented by being absent on their holidays and by other circum- 
stances from doing so. 

A SKETCH of the memorial appeared in all our daily papers on the 
date on which it was handed in to the local authorities. 


PLYMOUTH. 


Ovr petition to the ‘‘ Department ” re payment for Sunday duty 
was handed in on the 7th—absence of Superintendent prevented it 
being done on the 6th. With the exception of par. relating to the 
female staff it is identical with that generally presented. The 
whole of the first and second class appended their signatures. It 
is to be hoped the memorial will meet with the consideration it 
deserves—not from the “ Department's” point of view, but that of 
the petitioners—for the continued deprivation of payment for 
Sunday duty in the provinces isa grievance keenly felt, considering 
the work is similar to that performed in London. Another evil, 
viz., classification, should also be struck at, for what, after fifteen 
years’ service, is £98 a year, and then the ‘‘glorious uncertainty ” 
of having to wait for “dead men’s shoes” before going into the 
£130 class? Surely, considering the high salaries paid to clerks 
in other branches of the Civil Service (with considerably less time), 
who work fewer hours, and know not what it is to perform night 
duty (which weakens the strongest constitutions), it is only just to 
us telegraphists that our petition should be granted. Why should 
the Playfair scheme--a scheme ratified by Act of Parliament, and 
to which we are duly entitled—be withheld from us? Echo answers, 
Why ? 

Caeni upon several vacancies, only forty-three signatures 
have been obtained, but during time petition was being prepared 
twelve male lcarners were provisionally appointed, making our 
total staff sixty-one. $ 

PORTSMOUTH. 


Tur news of the death of Sergt. Strevens, R.E., late Inspector of 
this division, which took place at Wadi Halfa recently, has been 
received with considerable regret, as he was very much liked in the 
district. 

ALTHOUGH the increased activity in the naval and military world 
consequent on the disturbed state of affairs in the East has made us 
somewhat busier, and the chance of a war with Russia seems every 
day more probable, our personal thoughts are more intent upon the 
advent of the sixpenny rate, and its probable effect on promotion. 
At the same time, it should be understood that no men could be 
more loyal than telegraphists, for, in the event of a war, none 
would more readily contribute to the necessarily increased income- 
tax, provided the department would only raise their incomes suth- 
ciently to entitle them to this honour! 

Tue sixpenny tariff scheme is being pretty freely criticised, and 
opinions seem much divided. No doubt the public thought they 
were to have the present system at half the moncy; but this would, 
of course, have been quite impossible, and the Postmaster-General’s 
idea seems to be a very ingenious way out of a great difficulty, for, 
whilst really giving the public a sixpenny rate, it will not materially 
increase the traffic. 


TELEGRAPHIC PRopiaiks.—Mr. G. Hitchman, of High Wycombe, 
Bucks, late Single-Needle clerk, entered the West London School of 
Telegraphy and Electrical Engineering on Monday, March 16, 
and obtained his certificate for the Sounder on Thursday, April 9, 
after four weeks’ practice. He read and wrote twenty-one words 
per minute. Sendingexcellent. Miss Sophie L. Stone, late Single- 
Needle clerk at Post Office, Acton, W., entered the Schools on 
Monday, March 9, and obtained her certificate for the Sounder on 
Thursday, April 9, after tive weeks’ practice. She read and wrote 
twenty-one words per minute. Sending very good. We have 
never before heard of such rapid progress, and our exper.cnce 18 not 
limited. 
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CRICKET. 


A marcn was played between the Valentia and Ballinskelligs 
cricket clubs, at Valentia, on Monday, April 6, and resulted in 
favour of the former by 14 runs in the first innings. Scores :— 
Valentia: A. O’Driscoll, b Smith, 15; O’Donoghue, c Harms, 
b Smith, 3; Shanahan, b O'Leary, 25; Hardy, c Harms, b Smith, 
l; D. O'Sullivan (captain), c Daly, b O’Leary, 9; P. O'Sullivan, 
b Watt, 0; T. O'Driscoll, c Smith, b Watt, 4; Jones, b O’ Leary, 5; 
Ring, b Watt, O; Windeler, not out, 12; Brady, b Smith, 0; no 
ball, 1. Total, 75. Ballinskelligs—lst innings: Cuthbert, l b w, 
b Shanahan, 6: O'Leary, b Shanahan, 0; Smith, b Shanahan, 19; 
P. O'Sullivan, b Shanahan, 3; Main, b D. O'Sullivan, 4; Harms, 
c D. O'Sullivan, b Shanahan, O; Watt (captain), run out, 7; 
Watson, b Shanahan, 2; Daly, stumped O'Donoghue, 5: Weir, run 
out, 7; Fitzpatrick, not out, 4; Extras, 4. Total, 6l. 2nd innings: 
Cuthbert, c P. O'Sullivan, b O'Driscoll, 6; O’Leary, b A. O’Dris- 
coll, 0; Smith, b A. O’ Driscoll, 2 2; P. O'Sullivan, b Shanahan, 16; 
Main, run out, 6; Harms, c D. O'Sullivan, b Shanahan, 2; Watt 
(captain), run out, 4; Watson, b D. O'Sullivan, 0; Daly, c Shana- 
han, b O’Driscoll, 1; Weir, not out, 0; Fitzpatrick, b Shanahan, 2; 
extras, 10. Total, 49. 


Social Rotes, 


BELFAST. 


MAaRRIAGES.—Thcere have been no Jess than two marriages here 
inside a week, Mr. William Pollock, who led to the altar a charming 
young lady, named Miss Longmore, and that of Mr. John Lockington 
(acting provincial clerk-in-charge) to Mies H. J. Echlin (Harric), 
the latter one of our staff, whose vivacious presence will be missed 
for a lorg time to come. This paragraph may be closed with the 
ominous words “ more to follow,” as it is said a few more will ere 
long emulate the good example here set. 

THERE were sixty-eight signatures aftixed to the petition from 
this office regarding payment for Sunday duty and extension of 
holidays. 

DeatH.—We much regret to record the death of Mr. Alex. 
McDonnell, which took place on April 8, after a very short illness. 


EDINBURGH. 


ELECTRIC GoLt¥F CLiuB.—The annual spring competition of this 
clab took place on March 26 over Leith Links, which were in good 
condition. Unfortunately the weather was very unfavonrable, 
high winds, accompanied by drenching showers, being experienced ; 
however, there was a very good turn-out of competitors, all of 
whom fought stubbornly for first honoura. On cards being com- 
pared it was found that tbe following were the prize-takers :—], 
Mr. A. J. Wilson, 78, less 7,71; 2, Mr. H. M. Knight, 71 (scratch), 
tie; 3, Mr. W. Wood, 81, less 5, 76; 4, Mr. J. Davidson, 79, less 2, 
77; 5, Mr. J. Wood, 93, less 15, 78; 6, Mr. D. Scobie, 95, less 15, 
80. Consolation prize: Mr. R. McNab. Special handicap prizes 
were won by Messrs. D. Scobie, J. Wood, J. Watson, and J. John- 
ston. On tie being played off Mr. A. J. Wilson won by one stroke. 
Mr. Wilson also won handicap medal, which is played for quarterly. 


GLASGOW. 


THERE seems to be nothing to report from this office but a con- 
tinuance of festivities, a proof of the existence of the heartiest good- 
will and most cordial sympathy of feeling amongst the entire staff. 
The Juniors held their annual soirée and ball in the Breadalbane 
Halls, on March 27, the genial Mr. W. Douglas in the chair. Many 
Seniors graced the platform, amongst others, Mr. Jobn Fergus, 
Messrs. W. Richardson, Quaey, Maguire. Mr. H. R. MacLean, 
Comptroller of Stores, delivered an inspiring address with his 
customary fluency. The concert was well maintained by the 
Juniors, Messrs. Tully and Graham in their two burlesque sketches 
being most successful, as also was Mr. Ferguson in his singing of 
“ Hearts of Oak.’ Mr. F. Carter recited the “ Little Hero” 
in a creditable manner. Mr. Garton Stephenson made his first 
appearance as a baritone vocalist, and was deservedly applauded. 
Mr. Tom Preston, the professional comique of the staff, roudered 
several of his well-known songs in his own inimitable fashion, and 
Mr. A. C. Whyte was awarded the usual enthusiastic laughter and 
applause for his funry mannerisms. Mr. E. Stocks made his début 
as a reader by selecting a well-known humorous Scotch story, 
written by the chairman, and as he has all the good points of a 


popular elocutionist, we hope soon to have the pleasure of hearing 
him again. A ball, under the able direction of Mr. John MacQuade, 
followed, and dancing was indulged in with much vigour. The 
entire entertainment was most successfully conducted. 


LEICESTER. 


TRE tenth anniversary of the establishment of the Telegraph 
Clerks’ Sick and Death Benefit Society was held on Wednesday, 
March llth, when the secretary, in introducing his balance-sheet, 
drew special attention to the remarkable growth of the funds. The 
society started with 19 members (being every available officer), and 
now numbered 25, out of a possible 31. The contributions were 
2d. per week, with sick benetit of 78. and death benefit of £4. The 
society had unfortunately Jost four members by death since it 
started, and had paid in all over £60, but yet had been able to 
accumulate the handsome amount of £03 against the proverbial 
rainy day. He trusted that by their next annual meeting, if not 
before, it would be possible to largely increase the benefits. It was 
suggested to establish a branch of the society for the telegraph 
messengers and unestablished officers, but the subject was post- 
poned until a future meeting. 

On the occasion of the Spring Race Meeting, April 10th. and 
llth, owing to the inadequate space available for the ordinary 
work, a large portion of the Serting Hall was monopolised for the 
special wires and staff, causing some considerable inconvenience 
and annoyance to the postal staff. This, I hope, will bave a ten- 
dency to hasten on the new office which it is proposed to build, so 
as to give us the necessary room and convenience for comfortable 
and good working. 

MANCHESTER. 


CRICKET CLUB.—At a meeting held on March 27, presided over 
by Mr. Mottram, it was resolved that a cricket club in connection 
with this office, which for a year or two has “lapsed,” should 
again be revived, and all necessary arrangements were left in the 
hands of a provisional committee, consisting of Messrs. J. W. Bes- 
wick, Pickthall, Horrocks, Matthews, and J. E. Evans, with Mr. 
Beswick as secretary, pro. tem, The matches with LV will take 
place on June 6 at Manchester, and in September at Liverpool. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


On Monday afternoon, April 6 (being Bank Holiday), the 
messengers of the Head Telegraph Office were again invited by 
Canon and Mrs. Wilberforce to the Deanery Grounds, where they 
indulged in a good game of cricket until seven o'clock, when they 
adjourned to the St. Mary’s Cocoa Hall to partake of supper, which 
was already laid out, and to which all available messengers (number- 
ing 17) did ample justice. Supper being over, the Canon gave a brie f 
address on “‘ Temperance,” in which he pointed out the necessity 
of their being temperate, owing to the responsibility of their position 
as her Majesty’s servants. Mr. G. Hayes then entertained them 
with his well-known conjuring and ventriloquial sketches, which 
were greatly amusing and applauded. Mrs. Wilberforce afterwards 
presented each messenger with a sum of money, remarking that 
she had been unable to give them prizes this time as she had 
hitherto done, owing to her recent illness. A vote of thanks was 
then proposed by Corpl. Jotham, seconded by Corpl. Rider, for the 
kind manner in which the Canon and Mrs. Wilberforce had enter- 
tained them that evening. At 10 o’clock the company separated, 
after having spent a most enjoyable evening. 


SUCCESS OF AN EX-TELEGRAPH CzERK.—The Rev. Oswald Bell 
presently assistant in North Leith Parish Church, has been elected 
by a large majority tothe pastorate of Muiravonside Parish Church, 
near Linlithgow, which was recently rendered vacant by the death 
of the Rev. George Keith. The congregation had selected Mr. Bell 
and Mr. Brown, of Allness; and on a division being taken, there 
voted for Mr. Bell 96, and for Mr. Brown 34. The Rev. Oswald 
Bell, whose success we are pleased to record, is the son of a minister 
of the Church of Scotland. He was formerly a clerk in the Edin- 
burgh telegraph office, but, not being satisfied with the pay and 
prospects offered by the service, he resigned. He attended 
the Edinburgh University, where be won distinction. After 
leaving the University, Mr. Bell was appointed assistant minister 
in the parish church of North Leith, which he now leaves for the 
charge at Muiravonside. In connection with the above, we have 
to remind our readers that the return moved for by Mr. E. D. 
Grey, M.P., of the number of telegraph clerks who resigned from 
Sept. 1, 1872, to Feb. 28, 1881, showed that about one-third of the 
entire staff, or about one-half of those who had proved themselves 
to be efficient telegraph clerks, left for more remunerative 
employment. 
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Correspondence, 


———_2oo—— 
To the Editor of the TRELEGRAPHIST. 


WANTED A TELEGRAPHIST-GENERAL. 


Sik,—Before beginning our argument, let us take it for granted 
that every native of the British Isles, whether friend or enemy of 
the Postal Telegraph Service, is willing enough to join in the well- 
known saying, ‘‘ Britain is a free country: Britons never will be 
Blaves!’’ Nevertheless, we may ask ourselves, Is Britain a free 
country ? Is there no despotism in our land? Are there no slaves 
with British blood boiling for freedom > Britain at home js free 
from foreign molestation. Many years have sped since our soil 
was trampled on by the invader, and our limbs bound by cruel 
aliens. 

We have ‘‘ man-eaters”’ in our midst, though! Yes. Depait- 
mental despots. There are slaves of British blood. Men often 
(yes, generally) superior to their taskmasters. We speak of the 
case in question. 

What is this bondage? Who are the taskmasters ? Who are the 
bondservants? This may be strong language, but lukewarmness 
would be utterly useless. We must go in for the whole of our 
claims or abandon them altogether. Take up the task and carry 
it through triumphantly. Don’t let us disgrace ourselves by giving 
up the good cause just because we meet a few obstacles which 
perseverance will overcome! Now is the time to stand up for the 
rights of electric against the stringent rules enforced by non- 
electric. 

Even hearts of stone ought to melt on beholding the list of ‘‘ real 
and captious grievances” which has been given in detail; so it 
only needs to be recorded in brief. 

Tne BonpaGe.—The unfair system of classification ; the exces- 
sively low salaries, particularly those offered to telegraphists of 
long and valuable service; Sunday duty without pay; and short 
annual “ leave.” 

Tue TaskMASTERS.— Postal superintendents over telegraph opera- 
tors, the Pvstmaster-General, being the lawgiver to telegraphists ! 
What can he know about their wants? Why was the British 
National Telegraph Contest overthrown? Who caused its destruc- 
tion? Any subscriber to the TELEGRAPHIST ought to be able to 
answer these questions himself. Can any one give the name of 
jastice to the act of nipping in the very bud that which would have 
become an institution of national value? The official who inter- 
fered with that organisation cannot be a patriot! 

THE BoNnpsERVANTS.—(We need scarcely explain this term. Yet, 
so as to show clearly what are our feelings on this subject, we 
must endeavour to make the meaning of every statement unmis- 
takable.) Postal telegraphists at the beck and call of postmasters, 
who (nineteen out of twenty) know no more about telegraphy than 
the stamps which the public affix to the telegrams; neither do most 
of these authorities (7) understand anything of electrical science. 

Sach, then, is the state of the British Postal Telegraph Service 
at the present moment; an age in which there is so much boast of 
law, science, and education. 

Is it not a national disgrace ?— Yes. 

Would a soldier willingly follow a man who has no military skill ? 
—No. Would a scientitic association flourish without a scientific 
leader ?—Certainly not. 

Will the Postal Telegraphs have a successful career without a 
telegraphic figure-head ?—No ; it will not, and cannot. 

The rule should be the right man in the right place. A pro- 
fessional, unsuitable for the post he holds, is much worse than 
useless! Therefore, we have not the slightest hesitation in affirm- 
ing that our British telegraphists are, one and all, justified in 
saying that, until there is some one appointed who is worthy of 
being made Telegraphmaster-General, we will continue to agitate, 
and retain as our byword, “ WANTED A TELEGRAPHINST-GENERAL !” 

ESPRIT DE Corps, 


REAL AND CAPTIOUS GRIEVANCES, 


Stz,—Undoubtedly one would think sufficient statistics} were 
given in your last to convince the most prejudiced that real 
grievances do exist in the telegraph service; still, the following 
short paragraph relating to the scheme as applied to the Derby 
office may be a trifle interesting, and swell the facts adduced by 
“Saul” in his capital communication. In the telegraph depart- 
ment the superintendent maximum is increased £10 (two instal- 
ments of £8 and £2 respectively); one assistant-superintendent, 
£130 to £160; five clerks, 40s. to 50s. ; nineteen (now twenty-one) 
clerks, 16s. to 38s. The assistant-superintendent is employed in 
the surveyor’s office; the next senior officer performs his duty 


without extra pay. No vacancy has occurred in the upper class 
since the revision. 

In the post-office, one superintendent maximum increased by 
£30 (three instalments of £10); six clerks, £130 to £160; seven 
clerks, 40s. to 5Ua.; twenty-four clerks, 163. to 38s. 

I think, sir, you will admit that we, too, have sufficient reason to 
differ with “ Veteran’s’”’ suggestion that the chapter of grievances, 
real and captious, should be closed. AJAX. 


Sir,—In your last issue, an article appears setting forth the 
unjust manner in which the amended classification of 1881 was 
made at the Birmingham office. The comparison between the 
postal and telegraph staffs is so glaring that comment is unneces- 
sary. While more than half the postal staff were granted 40s. a 
week and upwards, only a third of the telegraphists were allowed 
the same. Since then matters have become much worse. The 
telegraphists now number about 170, yet there are only forty-five 
in the first-class. It is quite evident that a great number, there- 
fore, have to take first-class circuits for salaries ranging from 20s. 
to 303. a week. I contend that the Department ought, at least, to 
make the first-class of both branches equal in proportion to the 
whole staff. There is a general desire not to harrass the autho- 
rities at a time when they have plenty to do to bring in the reduced 
tariff; but if a much more extended first-class is not soon granted, 
the prevailing opinion is that the agitation will have to be renewed. 

Nit DESPERANDUM. 


Str,—No doubt in a great many head offices, other tfan Crown 
offices, Postmasters are allowed a certain sum of money to provide 
the necessary assistance for the different departments, but the 
question is, ‘‘Do they always expend the amount allowed upon 
their employés.” In this case they do not. The Postmaster is 
allowed £60 per annum to provide assistance for telegraphy, out 
of which I am receiving fifteen shillings per week. My duties are 
to attend to three instruments, doing about 150 per day in the 
summer. It is true I have the assistance of a telegraph messenger, 
but when a surveyor appears, of course he has to make himself 
“ scarce,” as do the other messengers that are employed in the 
P.O. My spare time during the day is filled up with postal duties. 
I am also required to do “early duty” twice a week, 4 a.m. 
till 9 p.m. (17 hours), the other four days 8 a.m. till 9 p.m. 
making a total of eighty-six hours per week (Sunday labour ex- 
cluded), which I consider a very fair average. I have now been at 
fifteen ehillings for a year and eight months. Some months hence 
I asked the postmaster to consider my pay, but he put me off by 
saying it was under the “consideration’’ of the Department of 
making it a Crown office, so by waiting I should get better pay. 
Very strange, but it has now been under “consideration ” for years. 

So I am ander the impression that, if a postmaster is allowed 
£69 for certain work, and by imposing upon his clerks, gets 
it done for £39, the balance does not belong to him? If such 
a state of things is allowed to exist under the very eyes of the 
officials, I consider it a disgrace to the Post Office. ASSISTANT. 

Southern Division. 


LETTERS OF RISK. 


Sir,—There is a little matter which appears to have escaped 
notice, and I have been waiting some time for some one to bring 
it forward, but I fear I wait in vain; i.e., the question of 
paying premiums on the “letter of risk.” As you are aware, 
every metropolitan telegraphist is under bond for a sum the 
amount of which varies according to the position held, and the 
office employed at. Certain telegraphists have to pay an amount 
although having no monetary transactions. 

It seems scarcely creditable that shonld a clerk gain a certain 
position through ability and good conduct, he is to be mulct ina 
certain portion of his income to cover the department’s risk. Is 
this fair? I think not. 

If the department cannot trust its employés, is it too much to ask 
it to pay the premium? I believe this is done by large employers 
in various parts of the country. I cannot conceive how this matter 
passed unnoticed by our leaders during the late agitation, and I 
think we have a good chance of success if the “mets.” are united 
in getting up a memorial for its abolition. 

Sir, to you thanks are due, and you are to be congratulated upon 
the new departure the TrLEGRAPHIST has taken, as witnessed by 
the article in the last issue, one which I believe will rally round 
you every telegraphist worthy of the name, and wiil bring a great 
success to our journal and its cause.—I have, sir, the honour to be 

A “Met.” 
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FEMALE v. MALE TELEGRAPHISTS. 


Sir,—In reference to the correspondence which is now being 
carried on in the columns of your interesting journal, on the subject 
of female employment in the Government telegraph service, may 
l, as one of your regular readers, be allowed to indite a brief but 
emphatic protest against the ungenerous tone pervading the letters 
addressed to you by your correspondent ‘‘ Pons Æ lii.” 

As to the advisableness, or the reverse, of female employment in 
the Government telegraph oflicex I do not presume to offer an 
opinion; indeed, had it not been for a certain obnoxious paragraph 
in “ Pons -#lii’s"’ March letter, I sbonld not in the present instance 
have intruded on your valuable space, even after reading your 
same correspondent’s January letter, so replete with unfair bias 
and selfish prejudice. 

The ladies, as I expected, have, however, proved fully able to 
defend themselves from the aspersions of their would-be detractor ; 
indeed, clever and sprightly “Efel” engages one’s heart-felt 
sympathy by the frank, sensible, and unassuming manner in which 
she convincingly states and establishes her case; whilst most of 
the remarks of “Se Defendendo” and “One of the Maligned”’ 
one finds equally cogent and conclusive. 

To come, however, to the point of my letter. Allow me, Mr. 
Editor, to refer you to paragraph five in “ Pons sklii’s” March 
letter, and I will ask you whether your correspondent does not 
appear bereft of every spark, I will not say of chivalrous, but 
manly feeling, when, in a public journal, he makes allusion, in the 
way he does, to the “little vices” of his fellow lady-clerks? The 
paragraph in question, which it is unnecessary to quote in ertenxo, 
as it can be easily referred back to, is unkind, unjust, ungenerous, 
and unchristian to the last degree. Its very vagueness is its worst 
feature, and it is a cowardly back-hander toa remark made by “ Se 
Defendendo,” who, in her February letter, writes :—‘‘ It is true 
that we are often justly accused of frivolity and carelessness; but 
are not our faults comparatively slight and innocent? One never 
hears of a girl being dismissed for misconduct, but I am sorry to 
say this is not uncommon in the male staff.” Now, if a girl under 
provocation were to forget herself so far as to box one’s ears, one 
would scarcely return the compliment by throwing an inkstand at 
her. Yet this is what ‘“ Pons -hlii’’ morally does. No wonder he, 
in his January letter, expresses his opinion to the effect that, “if 
women are content to... enter into rivalry with man, in walksof 
life which were formerly held to be fitted for the rougher sex only, 
they can scarcely expect to be treated with the chivalric courtesy 
which was accorded to females in the ‘brave days of old.’” A 
novel sentiment, certainly, but one which “ Pons uF lii’’ is consis- 
tent enough to have put into practice by writing about his fellow- 
employées in the terms to which attention has already been drawn. 

One word more. ‘‘ Pons /Flii,” whose reasons, by the way, for 
flving to old Father Tiber for a nom de plume might be deemed 
slightly vague, writes about girls in the telegraph service not being 
eager to undertake their natural duties; in other words, losing part 
of their “ weiblichkeit’’ (2comanliness is the nearest approach). A 
striking illustration of the contrary is found in ‘‘ Social Notes” of 
your February issue, in which one reads a touching account of the 
treat provided for the poorest children of the place by the lady 
telegraphists of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and I assume these fair North- 
Britons to be representatives of their sister colleagues throughout 
the kingdom. Tare TELEGRAPHIST for March has only just arrived, 
and I write in haste to catch the homeward mail.—Yours, 

Ep. RayMonn-BaRKER., 
` B.S.T. Co., Madeira, March 11, 1885. 


A CABLE EXPERIMENT. 


Sır, —The following may be of interest to some of your readers. 
While experimenting with an artificial cable, as suggested by 
Culley, with a set of resistance coils and condenser, by increasing 
the capacity of which the marks were made unreadable. As I un- 
derstand they are mace so on a cable by its electrostatic capacity, 
it then occurred to me to try the effect of placing another con- 
denser between the receiving instrument and earth, which I did, 
and by adjusting its capacity the inarks came out again all right. 
Hasthis method been tried on cables? Perhaps ‘ Old Electric,” 
or some other gentleman would explain fully the action of condensers 
under such circumstances, and also when used in duplex working, 
and oblige, yours, Beru. 


TELEGRAPH CLERKS AND THE “TELEGRAPHIST.” 


Sır, —To endeavour at the present day to enlarge on the 
immense power and importance of the press would be as tedious 
as a twice-told tale. Few would attempt to deny that it was largely 
due to the powerful advocacy of the press that most political and 
social revolations—or, to use a milder phrase, reforms—of modern 
times were brought to a successful issue. Not only have members 


of the journalistic profession invariably been ready to support and 
advocate reforms which had been initiated by others, but in innu- 
merable instances they have suggested beneficial changes which 
have ultimately become accomplished facts. 

So general is the contidence which is reposed in the ability of the 
press to watch over, protect, and advance the interests of the 
varions classes of the community, that almost every profession and 
trade has an organ devoted entirely to its interests. 

Amongst those who should be tbe first to acknowledge a deep 
debt of gratitude to the “fourth estate”’ are telegraph clerks, who 
have on many occasions been accorded its hearty and sympathetic 
support. liad their cause not been warmly espoused by the press, 
it is more than probable that the improved position which they 
now occupy would not have been won. 

During the recent struggle, although very valuable and much 
appreciated service was rendered by many papers (perhaps I may 
particularise the Ciril Service Gazette as having afforded every 
facility for communication), it would have been more satisfactory 
and advantageous if the telegraphists had possessed a paper ex- 
clusively devoted to their cause. Now that a journal exists solely 
for the advancement of telegraphy and telegraphists, it would be 
only natural to conclude that every clerk in the service would con- 
sider himself under a moral obligation to give it his heartiest 
support. Instead of this being the case, it is a subject for deep 
regret to learn that considerably less than half the staff deem it 
their duty to subscribe to the TELEGRAPHIST. This shows a lament- 
able lack of esprit de corps, and exhibits the clerks in the unenviable 
light of being wanting in sympathy with the efforts of those who are 
using every endeavour to promote their welfare. 

The TELEGRAPHIST is a paper well conducted, contains able and 
interesting articles on various subjects of interest to telegraph 
clerks, including electrical science, which, if read with the atten- 
tion they deserve, must have a beneficial effect on the readers, and 
it keeps them well posted up as to the doings of their brethren in 
various parts of the world. 

If the clerks do not intend to fold their arms, exclaim “ Kismet,” 
and wait for “something to turn up’’; if they entertain any idea 
of making an effort to elevate and improve the service, it is essential 
that they should have a journal in which they can fully and freely 
express their opinions, and by means of which their opinions may 
be brought under the notice of the clerks in every office in the 
kingdom, however remote. This can best be achieved by enlarging 
the circulation of the TELEGRAPHIST; and if the staff do not make 
the paper, which they are now fortunate enough to possess, a com- 
plete success, they will be wofully blind to their own interests. 

The TELEGRAPHIST is eagerly looked for in most offices, and, 
on its arrival, is read with avidity both by subscribers and 
non-subscribers. Jt has been stated that, during a shower 
of rain, a man took shelter in a hollow tree. After the 
storm had passed over, he found to his dismay that the 
opening by which he entered had become so reduced through the 
swelling of the wood that it appeared impossible to get out. While 
ruminating as to the best means of escaping it flashed across his 
mind that, during the past six months, he had not paid his sub- 
scription to his paper. The thought of this meanness made him 
feel so small that he got out with ease. Probably, if those 
individuals, who read the TELEGRAPHIST without subscribing to it, 
think of the meanness they are guilty of in not supporting a journal 
attached to their service—a journal which has already done much 
good, and will, if supported, do much more—they will feel con- 
siderably less than the man in the tree, and to prevent themselves 
sinking into insignificance, in their own estimation, they will at 
once enrol themselves among the subscribers to “ our journal.” 

Poxs Æi. 


Answers to Correspondents. 
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K. L. If you have three hours’ spare time every afternoon, you 
had better purchase a key, and practice sending. You will never 
do much good in the telegraph service unless you Jearn to work the 
Sounder instrument. We can get you a key for a few shillings. 
—Eret. We must reject all communications in verse. Our space 
is so limited, and we do not wish to stir up the demon Envy, by 
accepting lines from special contributors. If we commenced a 
poet’s corner, the postmen would expect tipping every week instead 
of once a year.—Esrrit DE Corrs. Your contribution is too short 
for a prize essay. It arrived just before going to press, so we 
were obliged to insert it in the correspondence column. Your name 
shall not be disclosed without your consent.—ScIENTIFIC ENQUIRER. 
Yes, we shall publish a popular description of the Wheatstone 
Bridge in our articles on “ Testing.’’—J. G. Sprague’s “ Elec- 
tricity ” can be obtained through any publisher. The price is 15s. 
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Che Celegraphist 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
POPULAR ELECTRICAL SCIENCE: 


Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.—Porx. 
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WANTED, A TELEGRA PHIST-GENERAL. 


ANTED, a Telegraphist - General! Rather a startling 

announcement, but, at the same time, a very significant 

one; significant, when it is remembered that fifteen years have 
passed since the transfer. 

Can it be possible that, after all these years, the telegraph 
system of this country is in such an unsatisfactory state, that, in a 
journal devoted to the telegraphic profession, we read that the 
service is still in want of a chief ? 

Surely, men like Lord John Manners, Sir Lyon Playfair, and the 
late Mr. Fawcett, when they held office, sought out the weak 
points in the various Departments under theircontrol, and, at least, 
endeavoured to supply felt wants. It is only reasonable to suppose 
that this was the case; how is it, then, that our department is now 
in such a condition, that it is possible to put forward a demand 
for an efficient chief, or, in other words, for a Telegraphist- 
General ? 

We have not to go far to look for an answer. These Postmasters- 
General did, indeed, seek to place the telegraph service in the best 
possible state of efficiency, but their hands were tied. When they 
entered on their duties they found themselves surrounded by ad- 
visers who were, almost without exception, postal officials, and 
who, if they were not actually hostile to any improvement in the 
status of the telegraph department, were opposed to improvements 
which were likely to place it in a position where it would cease to 
be of secondary importance to the postal department. | 

At the interview in London in March, 1881, between Mr. 
Fawcett and delegates from the telegraph clerks of the Kingdom, 
there were at least a dozen postal officials present, including the 
Post-Otfice Secretary, Assistant-Secretary, Second Assistant-Nec- 
retary, Postal Surveyors of the Metropolitan District, Liverpool, 
and Manchester, and provincial postmasters, while from the Tele- 
graph Department only one gentleman (Mr. Fischer) was in 
attendance, and he alone, of all the ofticials present, was capable 
of giving a practical opinion upon questions affecting our depart- 
ment. Messrs. Graves, Preece, Baines, and superintendents of large 
offices, were not called to give their opinion. 

Successive Postmasters-General have acted on the advice of per- 
manent officials, who have endeavoured to stifle and pooh-pooh the 
legitimate attempts which those engaged in our profession have so 
often made, to assert and assume the position which the framers of 
the Telegraph Act of 1868 intended the Telegraph Department 
should occupy in the Civil Service of the nation. 

That the Postmasters-General acted on the advice of these 
officials is not surprising, for, as a rule, they possessed great ex- 
perience of postal matters, and were supposed to be conversant 
with telegraph affairs also; but their postal training unfitted them 
for giving sound advice regarding telegraphy, and this is clearly 
enough proved by the want of success which has hitherto attended 
all their efforts to deal with our service; and the same want of 
success will 1 fear continue, unless we manage to get a change 
which will secure, that, should any question relative to telegraph 
affairs be under the consideration of the Postmaster-General, the 
advice of others besides postal surveyors and provincial post- 
masters will be obtained; in fact, that the advice of practical 
telegraph men may be sought. 

In the opinion of many this object can be attained by the ap- 


pointment of a Telegraphist-General, or a Director-in-Chief who 
shall be subordinate only to the Postmaster-General. There is no 
doubt that such an appointment would tend greatly to improve 
the telegraphs as a financial undertaking, and for this reason, that 
hitherto those in the service have been kept in a state of clamour 
and discontent. 

If an able, practical man had been appointed to the control of 
the department fourteen or fifteen years ago, it would ere now 
have ceased to serve merely as a training-school for telegraph com- 
panies which have hitherto been able to select many of the ablest 
men from the Government service, owing to the miserable salaries 
paid in our department. If, during all these years, it had been 
controlled by one thoroughly acquainted with its wants and its 
capabilities, there can be little doubt that it would not only have 
been an attractive service considered from an employes point of 
view, but would also have been a decided financial success. Instead 
of the miserable return of 2} per cent., of which Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
complained in the House the other evening, it would probably have 
been one of the most successful financial undertakings controlled by 
Government. To have attained this result, the first aim of a really 
able Telegraphist-Gieneral would have been to have our depart- 
ment placed on such a footing that clerks would not be compelled 
to leave the service in order that they might have bread to eat. 
We may be quite sure tbat no one who knew aught of the service 
would have suggested that a classification such as that of 1871, 
which gave a “ scale of pay rising from 14s. to 21s. weekly by annual 
increments of 1s.,”’ should be applied to it; we may be quite sure that 
one with a knowledge of telegraphy would never have advised Lord 
John Manners to reduce the maximum salary by six shillings a 
week at atime when clerks were leaving it, not in twos and threes, 
but in hundreds (1,290 clerks resigned their appointments during 
the four years from Sept. 1, 1872, to Sept. 31, 1876). We may 
take it for granted that if the department had been controlled by a 
chief such as I have indicated, the late Postmaster-Gceneral would 
not have had to consider the conseqnences of a strike in the 
telegraph service, for on taking oftice be would have found his 
department not a cumbrous, ill-organised, and inefficient one, but a 
service noted for its admirable efficiency ; every one of the 
employés willing to work, because they were assured of fair remu- 
neration for their labour, and certain that if they had claims, their 
superiors would not wait to be pressed to satisfy those whose 
services were most essential, and whom it was desirable to retain. 
Instead of this, the late Mr. Fawcett found a discontented lot of 
clerks, who could afford to be independent because they had so 
little to lose. He found that fully one-third of his telegraph staff 
had left the service in the previous eight years, and that in London, 
owing to the fact that 552 clerks had resigned during the few vears 
previous, the department was unable to carry on the work without 
subjecting the staff to the strain of excessive labour. In 1881 it 
was found necessary, in order to cope with the work, to get clerks 
to perform twenty-one hours’ labour out of the twenty-four, and it 
was stated, at a meeting of the London staff, that in some divisions 
40 per cent. of the work was done on overtime. So much for the 
way in which the telegraph system has been carried on by Post- 
masters-General, acting on the advice of postal officials. 

Things are slightly altered now, and instead of calling on 
efficient clerks to work twenty-one hours out of twenty-four, 
learners who have not passed the Civil Service examination, and 
who in many instances fail when they are sent forward for exami- 
nation, are employed to fill the places of those who resign. 

As it is known that those who are now resigning in such large 
numbers do so because they are dissatistied with their position, it 
is only fair to assume that it is not the least etticient, but those 
who are capable of doing a large amount of valuable work, who 
quit our service. It is no longer a question between the officials 
and ourselves, but a question between the public and the depart- 
ment, whether telegrams should be entrusted to those who have 
not passed the examination which it has been found desirable to 
impose on entrants to the telegraph service. 

The postal otticials who at present advise the Postmaster- 
General, doubtless believe that it is more economical to let these 
trained clerks quit the service, rather than give them a reasonable 
salary ; for, in the opinion of one—and certainly not the least able 
of these advisers—the most ditħicult instrument we have to work 
(the Sounder) can be learned in a fortnight. 

Since the sixpenny rate resolution was carried in the House of 
Commons, a great many clerks have been drafted from country 
offices to the larger centres, so that staffs at important stations 
may, nominally, be brought up to the full strength by the aid of 
these men, and those who have either not been asked to pass the 
examination, or who have failed to do so. Those who are brought 
from country stations are in many cases experienced clerks; but, 
because they have only been employed by postmasters, they are 
required—no matter what experience they may have—to begin at 
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the minimum salary, just the same as a learner fresh from school. 
Of course, the learner, not having the same experience, cannot do 
anything like the same amount of work; but, nevertheless, he or 
she gets the same pay. Now, this is a matter which a practical 
Telegraphist-General would very soon remedy. A simple rule 
would at once remove the hardships which these clerks who have 
been drafted from small stations complain of, without doing any 
injustice to the learners. An examination would show what a 
clerk could do, and he might then commence with a salary which 
would remunerate him for the ability, which the department is at 
present willing enough to take advantage of, but for which it is 
unwilling to pay. These points affect us all, and go far to show 
the need there is for the appointment of a chief who should have 
full and entire control over the telegraph service, and who should 
not be subservient to any postal official whatever. Our interests 
might then be safely left in the care of one who had undergone a 
thorough technical and practical training; then, indeed, we might 
hope that the Playfair scheme would be applied to our service, and 
that the technical training of operators, which has been entirely 
overlooked and neglected by postal officials, would be carefully 
watched over and encouraged. 

The necessity for technical training is recognised by all except 
those postal advisers of the Postmaster-General who have the 
directing of the telegraph system of this country. It seems, how- 
ever, that these postal officials are more interested in an attempt to 
transform sorters into telegraph-learners, and highly-trained and 
experienced telegraph-clerks into sorters, than in any effort to 
encourage us to acquire scientific knowledge, which would be so 
advantageous to the department in which we are engaged. 

We know what to expect from those who at present control our 
service; we have gained that knowledge from experience, and, if 
there is to be any change in that control, it will be brought about 
by our own efforts only. 

To find a suitable Telegraphist-General would not be a diftlicult 
matter, since the service is fortunate enough to possess such men 
as Preece, Graves, and Fischer. Allowing, even, that the gentle- 
men just named were not available, there are numerous others who 
could fill the office with credit to themselves and profit to the 
department. Inthe late agitation, many men in our association 
showed tbat they were capable of giving sound advice and con- 
trolling their fellow-clerks by wise and mcderate counsels, which 
prevented violent action being taken in order to bring about the 
desired reforms. These men, in their interview with Mr. Fawcett, 
showed, by the moderate concessions which they asked for, that 
while they knew the strength which was at their command, they 
were too wise to use that strength, for fear of possible injury to the 
public service; and when the inadequate concessions which we 
forced the postal authorities to yield were granted, these directors 
of our association were pradent enough to advise that they should 
be accepted as an instalment of our demands. 

It is a man with prudence and forethought such as was then 
displayed, and with practical and technical knowledge such as they 
possess, who is required fora Telegraphist-General. Until we suc- 
ceed in securing the appointment of such a chief, I fear that Post- 
masters-General, when they are dealing with telegraphic subjects, 
will be guided by the counsels of men who probably know less 
about the matter than they do themselves. REFORM. 


THE TELEGRAPH ENGINEER, 
By “ELEKTRON.” 


1I1.—BATTERIES USED IN THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH 
SERVICE. 


Tue LEcLANCHE BATTERY. 


HIS battery, invented by the late M. Leclanché, of the 
Eastern Railway of France, is made up as shown in Fig. 6. 
Into a glass jara solution of the ordinary commercial sal ammoniac 
(which is a combination of hydrochloric acid and ammonia) is 
poured. A zinc rod or plate (Z), into which a connecting tinned 
iron wire (I) has been cast, is then placed in the solution, and a 
plate of carbon (C); surrounded by a mixture of broken gas-carbon 
(or coke) and peroxide of manganese, is fixed in a small porous pot 
nt the top of the jar. To make an attachment for the terminal, 
the top of the carbon plate is capped with lead, which makes good 
metallic contact with the carbon, and is not liable to be attacked 
by ammonia, as brass would be. The carbon plate is then dipped 
in melted paraffin to fill up its pores and to check the ascension of 
the liquid by capillary action. Lastly, the wire, the top of the 
zinc rod, and the lead cap of the carbon plate are covered with 
pitch, ozokerit, marine glue, or some other compound, to protect 
them from local action. 


I. The Action of the Battery.—The action of the battery is to 
dissolve the zinc and form zinc chloride, and some other salts of 
zinc, which are not soluble in water but are soluble in a solution 
of sal ammoniac and water; to reduce the peroxide of manyanese 
to a lower oxide; and to form ammonia, which is given off as a gas. 
Thus, after a time, new zinc will be required, the sal ammoniac 
must be replaced, and the porous cell which contains the peroxide 
of manganese must be renewed. When the solution of sal ammo- 
niac becomes too weak to dissolve the zinc salts, they form them- 
selves in crystals on the zinc rod and porous pot, and if the solution 
becomes too highly charged with these salts (super-saturated), the 
crystals form in the substance of the porous pot and crack it. This 
is prevented by a periodical renewal of the sal ammoniac solution. 
There is no local action or waste of material when the battery 
is not in action, so that if the evaporation of the 
liquid is prevented, it may be allowed to remain untouched for 


months without losing power. The time the battery will last is 
entirely dependent on the amount of work it has to do. The 
action of the Leclanché battery ıs symbolically represented as 
follows :—the solution in the outer glass jar is NH,Cl, or chloride 
of ammonium. The N stands for nitrogen one atom; H,, four 
atoms of hydrogen; and Cl, one atom of chlorine gas. When the 
carbon and zinc plates are in contact, the chlorine (C1) attacks the 
zinc, combines with that element, and forms chloride of zinc 
(ZnoCle), which dissolves in the liquid. The NH; (ammonium) set 
free is acted upon by the manganese binoxide, and ammonia and 
water are produced. ‘The binoxide of manganese ( MnO») is made 
up of manganese one atom and oxygen two atoms. The equation 
shows before contact :— 


Zn + 2 NH,Cl + 2 

Zinc and two Ammonium Chloride and two 
MnO. + C 
Binoxide of Manganese and Carbon 
Produce after Contact. 
ZnCl, + 2NH, + H,O 
Chloride of Zinc and two of Ammonia and Water 
+ MnO; 


and Sesqui-oxide of Manganese. 


If the Leclanché battery is used on a very busy circuit, the 
polarisation cannot be avoided, because the binoxide of manganese 
gives up its oxygen slowly, and as the oxygen is needed to com- 
bine with the hydrogen to form water, when the supply of oxygen 
stops the current is enfeebled. I have experimented with them 
on closed circuits and known them to fail altogetherin a few hours. 
It polarises so quickly that it should not be employed for local 
battery purposes, or for double-current circuits, or circuits where 
permanent currents are used. 

II. To Charge the Battery.—Charge the glass jar about half an 
inch high with crushed sal ammoniac about 2 oz. in weight. Pat 
the porous pot and zinc rod in their places. Half-fill the glass jar 
with water. Pour also a little water into the porous cell through 
the holes in the top, to moisten the manganese mixture and to 
establish a conducting medium between the different sections of 
the battery. Fit on an india-rubber ring carefully, so as to insulate 
the zinc rod from the porous pot, and prevent evaporation ; take 
care that neither water nor sal ammoniac remains on the terminals, 
otherwise local action and corrosion will set in. See that no 
portion of the protecting compound about the top of the battery 
has been knocked off; if it has, the exposed portion must be var- 
nished or covered afresh with the compound. A cement, composed 
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of three parts by weight of ozokerit and one part of Chatterton’s 


compound, is that which is generally used. 

III. The Care of the Battery.—To allow the ammonia to escape 
into the air, the lid of the trough in which the battery is placed 
should always be slightly raised. The battery must be kept dry 
and clean. It should not be fixed in a warm place, otherwise 
evaporation takes place too rapidly; nor in too exposed a place, 
otherwise it might be frozen. It should be examined periodically, 
according to the amount of work it has to do. The solution should 
be bright and clear. If it has become cloudy, it is an indication 
that sufficient sal ammoniac is not present to dissolve the zinc 
salts. All the solution should then be drawn off and the cell 
again charged as at first with a fresh supply of sal ammoniac 
and water. The porous pot and zinc rod should then be 
thoroughly scraped and cleaned. The crystals which have formed 
on the porous pot are best removed with a damp cloth. If the 
pot shows signs of cracking, it must be replaced by a sound one. 
The zinc rod when reduced to half its original size should be re- 
placed. The connecting wire should be carefully examined, and 
any portion of the metal which may have become bare should, after 
being thoroughly cleaned, be well covered with the cement above 
described. If there be none of the cement at hand, a piece of 
tallow well laid on will prevent corrosion for some time, but no 
time should be lost in procuring a supply of the cement. The ter- 
minals should be thoroughly cleaned and burnished. If any white 
deposit be observed between the lead cap and the carbon plate, it 
should be removed at once. If left, it will eventually insulate the 
lead from the carbon and stop the action of the battery. Sal am- 
moniac should not be left loose about offices or stores. It rapidly 
destroys metals with which it may be brought in contact, and for 
this and other reasons it should be put into casks or jars, which 
should always be kept covered and perfectly dry. 

IV. Faults Prevalent in the Leclanché Battery.—The cracking of 
the porous pot, due to the formation of crystals in its pores; the 
corrosion of the connecting wires of the carbon plate, due either to 
the lead cap making imperfect contact with the carbon, or to the 
formation of salts of lead between the lead and the carbon; the 
cracking of the glass jar, due to imperfect annealing. 


THE “ GRAVITY” FORM or THE LECLANCHE BATTERY. 


This is designed specially to utilise troughs which have been 
made for Daniell’s batteries. The porous divisions are removed 
from the trough. The carbon plate is inserted as shown in Fig. 7, 
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Pair of Plates, 
Fig. 7. 


passing through the zinc plate. The bottom of the cell is charged 
to nearly half its height with crushed gas retort carbon and per- 
oxide of manganese, sal ammoniac is placed on the zinc plate, and 
each cell is nearly filled with water. The action of this battery is 
in every respect the same as that of the other form of Leclanché 
battery. 

Each cell consists of a glass or stoneware jar, either of a quart 
size or of the same size and pattern as that used for the UK form of 
Daniell’s battery. Inside this jar is placed a porous pot, the zinc 
is placed in the porous pot, and the negative plate, which is of 
carbon, is placed in the outer jar. The zinc is of the peculiar shape 
shown in Fig. 8. It is cast on to a stout copper wire, and both are 
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well amalgamated. Each plate is surmounted by a terminal, and 
soy are of coils are connected together in series, as shown in 
ig. 8. 
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THE BICHROMATE BATTERY. 


I. To Charge the Batlery.—In the outer jar are placed three 
ounces of bichromate of potash and four ounces (or one measure) 
of sulphuric acid. 

In the porous pot are placed two ounces or measures of mercury 
and half an ounce of H.SO,. Both are then filled up to within 
two inches of the top with water. As the mixing of water with 
sulphuric acid produces great heat—sufticient, in fact, to fracture 
a glass jar—a better plan than placing first the sulphuric acid and 
then the water in the jar is to prepare a solution of sulphuric acid 
in an earthen vessel beforehand, and to pour this solution into the 
jar. The strength used is about one part sulphuric acid to nine 
parts water. The water is placed in the earthen vessel first, and 
the acid then poured in;—water should never be poured into 
sulphuric acid. The zinc and its copper rod are then amalgamated 
afresh by dipping them into mercury covered with diluted sulphuric 
acid and rubbing the mercury over the metals until they are quite 
bright. The terminals and contacts between the different cells are 
then made bright and clean; the battery will then soon be ready 
for work. 

II. The Action of the Battery.—The sulphuric acid passes into the 
zinc cell, when the plates are connected, attacks the zinc and forms 
sulphate of zinc, while the hydrogen reduces the bichromate of 
potash to a lower form called the dichromate. The mercury keeps 
the zinc perfectly amalgamated, so that no local action takes place ; 
there is secondary action in the battery when the solutions become 
saturated, which results in the formation of beautiful dark violet 
crystals of ‘“‘chrome-alum”’ on the carbon plate. This is a double 
salt, a sulphate of chromium and potassium. 

IlI. The Care of the Battery.—The secondary action just referred 
to is only to be prevented by the occasional withdrawal of some of 
the liquid and its replacement by fresh sulphuric acid and water, 


Fig. 9. 


an operation which should be performed immediately the deposi- 
tion of crystals is detected. The crystals themselves should, of 
course, be removed. As long as the colour of the bichromate 
solution remains orange, little need be done, but if it turns blue, 
fresh bichromate of potash should be added; if the colour remains 
orange, and yet the battery fails, some fresh sulphuric acid must 
be added. At the same time, half of the solution in the porous pot 
should be replaced with water. The colour of the bichromate 
solution can be ascertained by dipping a strip of white paper into 
it; but the better plan is to insert an open glass tube to the depth — 
of an inch or two, and then to stop up the end with the forefinger, 
as shown in Fig. 9. The tube can then be withdrawn for exami- 
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nation. The zinc should remain bright and clear with mercury, 
and uncoated with any deposit. It should always be covered with 
the solution. 

IV. To Clean the Battery.—lf the battery does little work, it 
will last three or four months without being touched, but if it be 
worked hard it must be examined about once a month. If the 
solution becomes blue, nothwithstanding the presence of a sufti- 
ciency of bichromate of potash, and the zinc becomes dirty and 
coated with deposit, the battery must be entirely cleaned. In 
doing this, great care should be taken not to waste the mercury 
either in the pot or on the zinc. The best plan is to insert the pot 
and its zinc undisturbed in an open jar, and place them under a 
water-tap. The whole of the solution in the pot, together with the 
deposit, will then be washed away, but the mercury will remain 
behind. The carbon and the outer jar simply need washing in 
water, the battery can then be charged as before. Crystals that 
remain in the cells unchanged in colour can be used again, but all 
others must be rejected. The zinc can be used as long as any por- 
tion remains. Ina good working battery the zinc should be con- 
sumed gradually from the top downwards. If it is not so con- 
sumed, it will probably be found that insufficient mercury and 
imperfect amalgamation are the cause, and this should be set right 
without delay. 


WHY POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH OFFICIALS 
DO- NOT FRATERNISE. 


E must needs take a retrospective survey of the respective 
histories of the Postal and Telegraph branches of the 
Service, and subject these to a rigid but accurate analysis, if we 
are to discover the deep-seated, underlying causes which have 
created an undeniably strong feeling of animosity between Postal 
and Telegraph officials. The subject is painful enough in itself 
to preclude any desire on my part to give it undue emphasis, or to 
handle it in anything but a temperate spirit. It were idle to 
question the existence of this feeling of antipathy; it is so well 
known, even to outsiders, that it is accepted as an inevitable part 
of the dispensation of things. 
We know that, as distinguished from the social economy of 
America, a wide gulf separates tlie various professions and classes 
in this couatry. That is a condition of things which is too firmly 
rooted to be easily mitigated or removed; and while we have long 
ceased to wonder at sucha chronic state of social ostracism, we 
cannot help wondering that a feeling of animosity—a social gulf— 
should exist between two kindred branches of a service which is 
accredited to a common authority. 

Surely, then, it is no trifling cause which lies at the bottom of 
the mischief. 

The agitation which culminated in the last great strike was con- 
spicuous for two things—the want of adequate organisation, on our 
part, and the stoical indifference of the authorities to a palpable 
case of hardship and injustice. Petition after petition was sent in; 
come were never heard of, others were evasively answered. 

Long-suffering patience on our part, meeting with little or no 
sympathy, ended in exasperation and open rebellion. The convic- 
tion forced itself upon our minds, and it has been amply verified of 
late, that the telegraph service was under the supervision and con- 
trol of ofticials—postal ofticials—who knew little or nothing of the 
distinctive character of our department, and who were, therefore, 
ill-adapted for the task of ameliorating the hardships under which 
we suffered. How does this treatment compare with what was 
meted out to us during the last agitation ? 

From beginning to end it was a history of alternate repression 
and intimidation on the part of the permunent officials, and had 
there not been a man of conspicuous sagacity and impartiality at 
the head of affairs, we should have had past history repeated in 
every detail. I come now to that aspect of the question wherein 
lies the secret of much of that animosity which prevails between 
postal and telegraph officials. 

The agitation which was generated in our ranks spread like an 
epidemic to the postal department. Not a whisper of it was heard 
among postal ofticials until we had fought half the battle and borne 
the brunt of the fighting. Then, when there appeared a prospect 
of success crowning our efforts, great commotion was observable 
in the postal department, the otticials of which were openly en- 
couraged by their superiors to press their claims upon the 
Postmaster-General. Was not this a palpable display of partiality ? 
T have no desire to open old sores, but it cannot be forgotten that 
much aspersion was thrown upon us, and much laudation upon the 
postal otlicials, during the progress of the last agitation. If the 
matter had ended here, however, the problem which we are asked 
to solve would be less serious than it really is; but we know that 
the late Postmaeter-General's schemne—the fruit of our labours— 


was remarkable for the preponderance of advantages which it con- 
ferred upon the postal officials. 

Can we wonder, then, that there is anything but a fraternal 
feeling between postal and telegraph officials ? 

But while this is one of the causes which lie at the root of the 
mischief, there are others which contribute in no small degree to 
accentuate the feeling of dislike. One of the provisions of the 
scheme, which created a great deal of controversy in the press, was 
the amalgamation of the postal and telegraph branches of the 
service. The amalgamation was keartily disliked by telegraphists, 
for it imported into our ranks men who had been trained for postal 
work, and who were, therefore, unfitted for acquiring the more 
delicate duties of our department. 

It has been amply proved, by evidence from all parts of the 
kingdom, that the amalgamation was a huge mistake. What 
affinity is there between postal and telegraph work, that the two 
branches should be identified in the eyes of “the Department” as 
one body? Telegraph work is as distinctly different from postal 
work as the difference between manual and intellectual labour. 
This is a litoral truth, which only the initiated can verify. 

To analyse the different phases of postal and telegraph work, 
with the object of showing that the former is a mechanical and the 
latter an intellectual labour, would mean the expansion of this 
paper into undue length. We are content, therefore, to leave the 
analysis to the judgment of those concerned. 

It is absurd to expect that a sorter who has to divide his duties 
between postal and telegraph work, can make an efficient tele- 
graphist—a standard which can only be attained after many years 
constant and undivided practice. 

We might have gone further back in our inquiries than that 
memorable epoch in our history—the strike of 1871—but the 
result would have been the same, namely, that there has never 
been an effort on the part of telegraph clerks to ameliorate their 
condition which has not met with repression and aspersion from 
the postal heads of the departiment. The causes, therefore, of the 
deep-seated feeling of hostility between postal and telegraph 
otħicials may be thus summarised. 

A uniform lack of sympathy on the part of the permanent 
officials with the admittedly just grievances of telegraph clerks, 
and an undisguised partiality and encouragement towards postal 
officials in like matters, has contributed to the estrangement 
between the respective branches of the service. 
` The amalgamation of the two branches, as implying common 
interest and affinity, has been proved beyond dispute to be fatul to 
the efticiency of the Telegraph Service—a fact which enters largely 
into the solution of the problem. The greater benefits which were 
conferred upon postal officials under the recent scheme—a scheme 
devised for the simultaneous and equable improvement of both 
branches of the Service—is another vital cause which has tended 
to deepen and widen the official and social gulf which at present 
separates postal and telegraph officials. 

This is a state of things which is to be lamented; but it is 
possible, we think, if the heads of the Department so will it, fora 
different and more desirable feeling to be established. 

If the efficiency of the respective branches of the Service is to 
be maintained—especially that of the Telegraph Service—there 
must be a decided line drawn between the functions of telegraphist 
and sorter, for the inherent characteristics of each are so totally 
different that they cannot be welded together in harmonious rela- 
tions, or be made efficient instruments of the public service as an 
amalgamated body. 

When the duties of a telegraphist and of a sorter are dissociated, 
and each is recognised asa distinctive branch of the Civil Service; 
when less partiality is so ostentatiously shown to postal officials ; 
when, in fact, absolute equality is dispensed to both sections of 
the service, then will postal and telegraph officials learn to respect 
each other, each will more rapidly develop their powers as ar in- 
dependent body, and not only will a fraternal feeling be generated, 
but the public service will be enormously and permanently 
benefited. EDINA. 


THE TELEGRAPHIST IN THE FIELD. 
ASSOUAN. 


OTHING of great importance has occurred during the past 
month, the principal items of interest being as followa :— 

On April 1 Sapper Hopgood of TS, our CC here, was promoted 
to lance-corporal. Last evening, after having a bathe in the Nile, 
six of us had a four-miles’ walk into the desert, visiting the famous 
old quarriesand tombs. The evening is the best part of the day, 
and the only time we can thoroughly enjoy astroll. This forenoon 
three Arab boys who live on board our dahabeah have been treat- 
ing us to a war-dance. They were each armed with a long spear 
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and camp kettle-lids (in lieu of shields), and caused no little amuse- 
ment. 

- The weather to-day is pleasant—warm, but a nice breeze. On 
Sunday last (26th) the thermometer showed 120 deg. in the shade. 
Three of our comrades— namely, Sappers Calligan and Richardson 
(EH), Kensington (TS)—who were en route for Suakim, were 
stopped at Suez and ordered to Cairo, where they are now 
stationed. 

The health of the detachment is excellent, and all in splendid 
spirits. 

I am sorry to record the death of Sapper Fisher, N.E. (late of 
TS), which took place at Wady Halfa on the 21st ult. Before 
closing, allow me, through your valuable journal, to thank all those 
who have so kindly kept us supplied with reading material. 

. May 13. BaL or EH. 


WEST LONDON SCHOOLS OF TELEGRA PHY 
AND ELECTRIOAL ENGINEERING. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, MAY, 1885. 


ENGINEERING DIVISION. 

SuBIJECTS.— Electro-Chemistry ; the Chemical Action of Batteries; 
Ohm’s Law and its Practical Applications; Special Grouping of 
Cells; the Use of the Tangent Galvanometer (Kempe’s improved 
P.O. pattern) ; Testing with the Wheatstone Bridge; Whole 
Numbers and Fractions; Testing for Electro-motive Force and 
Internal Resistance of Batteries; Testing with the Differential 
Galvanometer ; Testing with Sir W. Thomson’s Mirror Galva- 
nometer ; Electro-Magnetism, &c., &c. First Pupil: Mr. E. Thorpe, 
of Tuubridge Wells. Second Pupil: Mr. A. E. Beddoe, of Here- 
ford. 

The next Exhibition of mechanical work will be held in June. 


COMMERCIAL DIVISION. 


SOUNDER AND NEEDLE INSTRUMENTS.— Certificated pupils: Mr. 
E. Thorpe, of Tunbridge Wells; Miss G. 8. Poole (London). 

SOUNDER INSTRUMENT.—First pupil: Miss Alice Barnes, of Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

SINGLE NEEDLE INSTRUMENT.—Mr. Robertson (London). 
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MEMORY. 


S there to be found throughout the length and breadth of the 
land a single individual who, if in his right senses, does not 
appreciate the value of a good memory? I trow not. Neverthe- 
less, there are thousands and hundreds of thousands—nay, millions, 
who look upon memory as a sort of something with which a man is 
born, a something which comes with him, but, however good or bad 
it may be, a something which he can in no way improve. I take it 
that there cannot be a greater fallacy in the whole range of man’s 
conception than this. 

Let us ask ourselves but for a moment how memory evidences 
itself in the history of a man. Does he as an infant exhibit any 
trace of a memory? Does the child of twelve months remember 
anything which occurred when his age was six months, or even 
when he was fifty-one weeks old? Can the youth call to mind 
any impressions that were made upon him in his early years? How 
much of the youth’s life and experience remains in the mind of the 
man’ How many of the daily battics of the fully developed man 
can be fought over again in ripe old age? A reflection cf this 
kind, an effort to investigate even in the mosf superficial manner 
possible, the development of memory, must convince one and all 
that our retentive powers are, in a great measure, what we choose 
to make them. True it ia that a certain amount of development is 
inherited, but it is often noticeable that parents with grand memo- 
ries beget children who turn out little better than idiots, or whose 
memory is so weak as hardly to deserve the name. 

There is nothing that so upsets me as to hear people declare that 
men are born with wisdom, that philosophers, orators, inventors 
are natal prodigies. Nothing of the kind. Given a healthy child, 
with mentally and physically healthy surroundings, and that child 
may be trained in any direction, or to almost any degree of excel- 
lence we please. As the twig is bent so grows the tree; as the 
child is trained so grows the man. To a great extent men are 
beginning to realise this, but still their ideas of the necessity for 
training the memory are of the crudest and most imperfect 
character. And this is the more remarkable, seeing that almost 
everything depends upon the power of the mind to retain im- 
pressions made upon it. 

] have striven to ascertain how much has been attempted in this 
direction, and how much accomplished. The answer is that until 


within the last few years little or nothing has been achieved in the 
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way of formulating a science upon which to base a system of 
memory training. True it is that numerous systems of so-called 
mnemonics have been introduced, and toa large extent adopted, 
but the absurdities with which they are surrounded, the very 
absurdness of their conception, and above all their traitorous be- 
haviour when called upon at critical moments, have brought them 
into great discredit—not greater, however, than they deserve. 

There is no such thing as memory-training in a system which, 
when you desire to call something to mind, requires you to think of 
something else of a totally different character, some totally un- 
related extraneous matter. A man who wishes to be reminded 
that he is to be assured he has his purze with him, is told by 
pictorial mnemonics not to feel in his pocket, but to mentally 
“throw the purse into a van, and shoulder the van in order to be 
sure to have the purse with hun when wanted.” An interesting 
anecdote was given in the Era Almanack for 1882. An actor, 
Taylor by name, had to take part in a play as an understudy on 
the last night of its appear:.nce in a certain provincial theatre. At 
the rehearsal specially called for his benefit, he stated that he had 
learned everything except his name—Numitorine. “ You will 
remember it, sir,” said Macready, who wasa believer in mnemonics, 
“by the association of ideas. Think of Numbers—the Book of 
Numbers.” The Numitorius did think of it all day, and at night 
produced through the ‘‘ association of ideas” a great sensation, as 
may be gathered from the following quotation :— 

“Numitorius: ‘ Where is Virginia? Wherefore do you hold that 
maiden’s hand ?’ 

“Claudius: ‘Who asks the question ?’ 

“ Numitorius: ‘I, her uncle— Deuteronomy !’” 

A system that could play auch havoc is certainly not one likely 
to commend itself to those who are earnestly endeavouring to 
fortify their memories. A short time since, however, I went 
through a course of instruction under Professor Loisette, at 37, 
Now Oxford-street, and I must say that I was greatly charmed 
with it. It answered my every requirement. It ignores all harass- 
ing links and forcign associations. It appeals directly to the inner 
workings of man’s nervous system, and obtains as a rerponse a 
measure of success by no otber means obtainable. Who, for 
example, by any other known system, could hope to ccmmit to 
memory indelibly a string of 608 figures of the ratio of the circum- 
ference of the circle to its diameter, and that in the short 
space of two hours? And yet this is quite an ordinary performar.ce 
with the Professor’s pupils. But an astonishing feature about the 
matter is that, when any series of names, dates, figures, passages 
of prose or poctry, &c., is memorised, it may be picked up at any 
point and rehearsed forwards or backwards with equal facility, and 
all this without using any Key! So simple, too, are the principles 
upon which the system is based, that they are capable of being 
mastered with the greatest ease by persons of all sorts and sizes. 
So satisfied arı I with the system as a means of scientific memory 
training that I am convinced that at some not very distant date it 
will form part of the curriculum at our echools. 

But of what use, it will be asked, is all this to telegraph clerks ? 
Have they no need for improved and cultured memories? Are 
they so conversant with all that goes on around them, that when 
they get a sheet of almost undecipherable flimsy they can call 
upon their natural memory to aid them? I think not—nay more, 


-I am sure they are not. Nevertheless, were their memories once 


trained, an impression once made would endure for ever, and there 
would be no question of whether Mr. So-and-so or Mr. Somebody- 
else were member for such-and-such a place. Further than thie, 
I am convinced that there is nothing which a telegraph clerk 
could study with better advantage, or with a prospect of securing 
a greater return for the outlay. 

A short tima since a youngster walked into the Professor's room 
for a lesson, saying he had been trying for some months, so bad 
was his memory, to learn the Morse code. The Professor had 
never before seen the alphabet; nevertheless, down sat the 
youngster beside him, brought out a copy of the code, and in 
thirty minutes had it as perfect as any member of the service. I 
may add that the Professor has introduced his method of learning 
Morse’s code, and also the Army Signalling Code, into his new 
edition of his lessons, together with more than one thousand appli- 
cations of his system, making his the most complete and exhaustive 


as well as the most natural and effective system of memory ever . 


taught. 
This little incident may help to show how easy it is to educate 


the memory when we once set about it in rational and natural 
manner. 


Orr OLD TELEGRAPHISTS.-—Jarvis, TH, entered E. and I. T. Co. 
at Lothbury, July, 1853; Great Northern District, 1854-58; North- 
Western District, 1858-64; United Kingdom Tel. Co., 1864 to 
transfer. Now aseistant-superintendent at Manchester. 
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Editorial Hotes. 


Gurnee 


We beg to direct the attention of our subscribera to the fact 
that the half-yearly subscription expired with our May issue; a 
reminder seemingly necessary in a few instances. Many of our 
representatives express surprise that a single telegraph clerk is to 
be found who does not subscribe to the TeLecrarnist. A sub- 
scription-form, with all information respecting remittances, &c., 
will be found on our second page. 


t + + 


. THE INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—This big show was 
opened by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, on Monday, May 4. The 
general public were not allowed to assist at the opening ceremony. 
According to advertisements which appeared in the daily papers, only 
season-ticket-holders were permitted to meet the Heir-Apparent, 
and we naturally expected to find the building and grounds in pos- 
sesion of the upper ten thousand. Judge our astonishment when 
we discovered that complimentary tickets had been issued indiscrimi- 
nately by the executive, for the lower million predominated, much 
to the disgust of many season-tickets holders who expected to be 
clear of the ‘‘swinish herd” of the slums of the metropol's fora 
few hours. Rough fellows and dowdy women clbowed their way 
through the crowd to get a glimpse of the Prince. Several ladies 
of the ‘‘step-cleaning order” were distinguishable by their greasy 
hair-nets, dirty cotton frocks, and huge white plumes in their 
hats. We heard a police-inspector exclaim “ However did these 
roughs get in? It beats me!” Perhaps the gentleman in charge 
of the Literary Department can also explain why a number 
of gentlemen connected with the press were refused admission to 
the conservatory while dirty labouring men were permitted to take 
their stand against the dais reserved for royalty. It was our 
intention to devote a considerable portion of our space to the 
“ Inventories,” during the summer months. We expected to tind a 
grand show of electrical apparatus. We looked in vain. The only 
electrical novelty is in the American court—Delany’s Multiplex 
Telegraphy, which will be noticed in detail when it is in working 
order. The lighting of the Exhibition building and grounds by 
electricity is a grand achievement. ‘bere are also many objects 
of interest in the various courts. The victualling department is 
about as bad as last year. Messrs. Spiers & Pond have a repu- 
tation to lose. Let us hope that they will not risk it by their 
big speculation. We advise the chefs (”) of the National School 
of Cookery to learn how to cook po'atoes—one of the elementary 
lessons of the culinary art; and they might do worse than pay 
5s. to a Petticoat-lane Israelite for a lesson in fish-frying. We 
cannot do better than repeat oar last year’s advice to our 
readers: Dine at home before you go to the Evhibition, if you 
value your digestive organs. 


t + + 


FooTBALe AND Cricket Reports.—We regret that we are com- 
pelled to discontinue publishing long notices of football and cricket 
matches. In future we shall reject all such notices containing wore 
than 200 words. It is too much to expect entire columns to be de- 
voted to such dry-as-dust reading as cricket scores, interesting only 
to the few players concerned. Whenever we give space to a long 
account of a cricket or football match we receive attacks from all 


quarters. Our esteemed contributors must study the art of con- 
densation. The Hull paragraph this month is a model of brief 
reporting. It must not be forgotten that the TELEGRAPHIST is read 


by a great number of persons who care no more for cricket and 
football than they do for prize fighting; and we do not wonder at 
their chagrin when they find that items of universal interest have 
been rejected to make room for a tediously long account of a cricket 
or football match. The limit of 200 words each notice will in 
future be strictly adhered to. 


t + + 


CHEAP Sounvers.—There are numbers of needle clerks who are 
anxious to learn the Sounder. They are unable to get access to an 
instroment, and they cannot afford to resign their situations and 
pay for tuition. In order to meet the demand for Sounder instru- 
ments, Messra. Spagnoletti & Crookes, telegraph contractors and 
electrical engineers, are now prepared to supply a pony Sounder, 
P.O. pattern, with good key, battery, and 20 yards of wire, for the 
low sum of £3. 5s., packed and sent carriage free to any town in 
the United Kingdom. There is so much rubbish in the market 
that many telegraphists will receive this announcement with 
reserve. We anticipated this, and we determined to inspect the 
instruments before accepting the advertisement. It vives us great 
pleasure to be in a position to yuarantee that the Sounders adver- 
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tised by Messrs. Spagnoletti & Crookes are in every respect the 
same as those used by the Department. They are, of course, 
wound to a lower resistance to work on short circuit with a 
minimum amount of battery power, so that the fortunate possessor 
of the apparatus may not get into trouble by using his office cells. 


b + + 


ELECTRICAL TestinG INstRUMENTS.—Our scientific friends will be 
glad to learn that Mr. C. J. Simmons, A.8.T.E., the celebrated 
manufacturer of electrical testing instruments, advertises a beauti- 
fully finished Wheatstone Bridge at the exceedingly low figure of 
£9. This student’s Bridge is of the following capacity :— 
Coils in A and C arms; 1,000, 100, 10 ohms. In the B arm, 
1, 2, 2, 5, 10, 10, 20, 50, 100, 100, 200, 500, 1,000 ohms. Young 
electricians, who have been staggered with the prices of Wheat- 
stone Bridges in the catalogue of eminent firms, will be agreeably 
surprised to learn tnat Mr. Simmons intends to be satisfied with 
small profits upon work of exquisite finish and unquestionable 
accuracy. Scientific telegraphists cannot pay the absurd sums 
demanded by established electrical instrament makers. Thirty or 
forty pounds is rather a stiff price for a box of coils. 


t+ + + 


Tne Suexpay Lasour Qvestion.—Nothing more can be done 
until it is known how many provincial clerks intend to fight fur 
justice. Last month we asked our representatives to canvass the 
otices and send us the numbers. Messrs. P. and Co. do not care 
for barking ; it is the bite they fear. There is to be a conference 
at Dublin in a few days, when we hope that the leaders of the 
agitation will rouse their confrères from their apathy. If there is 
to be any action taken, there must be unanimity. The white feather 
must not be shown at the last moment. Unity is strength, and 
much strength is wanted to fight the Departmental Apollyon. We 
are uaiting for the numbers. When we know the strength of our 
forces we shall be able to prepare for the battle of right against 
might. 


Ziterarp Hotes. 
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Joy Houra; or, Poems, Songs, and Lyrics. By JoHN MURDOCK, 
Postal Telegraph Department, Portarlington, Ireland. (Published 
by the Author.)—It is with much pleasure that we direct tne 
attention of our readers to the volume of poems now before us, 
the sole production of the chief clerk at the Portarlington Tele- 
graph Office, whose verses bear the stamp of poetical genius. 
Poeta nascitur non fit is as true now as when it was first written, 
and, although Mr. Murdock’s natural surroundings (the Tele- 
graph office excepted, of course) may have inspired him to write 
many of the charming poems to be found in ‘ Joy Hours,” he must 
posess a few sparks of the Olympian fire, inherited, probably, from 
some Celtic bard who delighted the nativeaof tbat beautiful country 
long before it became a prey to landlords and glory-seeking 
agitators. Many of the verses in “Joy Hours” have already ap- 
peared in the Dublin journals. They have passed the fiery ordeal 
of criticism, and their favourable reception stimulated the author 
to publish the whole collection in book form. We wish Mr. 
Murdock every succees with his first edition. The telegraphists of 
Ireland will not require much pressing to patronise a literary 
brother. We hope that English and Scotch clerks will do their 
best to increase the circulation of “ Joy Hours.” 

+ + + 

Literary) Success. A Gaide to Practical Journalism. By A. 
ArtHtk Reape. (London: Wyman & Sons.)—This excellent 
work is now in its second edition. As we prophesied in our March 
issue, the sale of “ Literary Success” has been large and rapid. 
If any of our contributora are still without a copy of this invaluable 
guide, we recommend them to order the book without delay. 


+ + + 


Telegraphists’ Cramp is the title of an illustrated pamphlet 
written by Mr. Thomas Wemyss Fulton, of Edinburgh. The author 
was formerly a telegraphist in the Edinburgh post-office. He gave 
up telegraphy for medicine, and he is now a thoroughly qualified 
physician and surgeon. He gained exceptional distinction in his 
career at the Edinburgh University, and his experience of key- 
work, combined with his physiological and anatomical knowledge, 
will entitle him to the contidence of all operators who are suffering 
from telegraphists’ cramp. We cannot give the name and address 
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of the publisher of Mr. Fulton’s pamphlet, but we venture to state 
that the Supt. of the EH office will supply the necessary infor- 
mation. 


+ + + 


Kotaka. A Japanese tale. By J. Morais. (London: Wyman 
& Sons.)—This simple story of Japanese life will be read with 
much interest just at the present time, when Japanese villages, 
Japanese operas, and burlesyues are all the rage. The author of 
“ Kotaka” says:—‘‘ This book has for its object a faithful por- 
traitare of a people misrepresented and maligned for years in 
Europe. As a nation, the Japauese are neither grotesque nor 
childish, although a mere superficial knowledge of their manners 
and customs, derived from fans, screens, and tea-trays, might 
lead the untravelled European to some such conclusion. On 
the contrary, they are people one may hve among, without 
having one’s susceptibilities wounded in any vital particular. 
Highly artistic in taste and design, — gay and frolicsome in 
their social characteristics—a good deal swayed by impulse— 
the Japanese may fitly be designated the French of the Far East, 
though their language, perhaps, more closely resembles Italian. 
The author, during many years’ residence in Japan, had unusual 
facilities for obeerving both the rural and urban populations. His 
study was rendered the easier to him that he had acquired a know- 
ledge of the language, written and oral, through having lived, for 
months at a time, à la Japonais. In these pages, then, the author 
has endeavoured to present to the reader as realistic a picture of 
the Japanese as his power of literary expression will permit. If ke 
has failed, it will be through lack of pen-craft, rather than from 
any want of knowledge of the people of whom he writes.” The 
price of “ Kotaka”’ is only one shilling. 


+ + + 


We have received from the same publishers “ The Golden Mile 
stone,” by Scorr GRAHAM, too late for notice in this month’s issue. 


Theatrical Hotes. 


MRS. LANGTRY AT THE PRINCES’. 


THE success of Mra. Langtry as Lady Ormond in “ Peril” has 
disarmed even her detractors, and professional jealousy is beginning 
to wane. When the Dean of Jersey’s beautiful daughter firat 
appeared before the curtain, the hne and cry was raised in the 
theatrical world. ‘‘ Another Mrs. Rousby!’”’ “ Beauty minus 
talent!” were the exclamations heard in nearly every dressing- 
room in London and the provinces. We can excuse the bitter 
feelings of those hard-working actresses who, after a long appren- 
ticeship, have failed to reach the top of the histrionic ladder, 
although talent has not been wanting, when they first heard of 
Mrs. Langtry’s début, and the handsome salary she was paid at 
the Haymarket Theatre. If she had depended upon her beanty, 
her success would have been brief; but Mrs. Langtry steadily 
improved in her acting, and now sbe can take her place as a highly- 
finished actress, fit to grace the boards uf any theatre. 

In “ Peril,” Mrs. Langtry is able to give actresses a lesson in 
their art. Lady Ormond is a most difficult character to imper- 
sonate. In the fourth act, the great scene of the play, the 
thoughtless young wife might either be made repulsive to English 
playgoers, or else the rest of her conduct rendered utterly absurd 
by overacting and too much tragic business. 

The most worthless libertine could not for one moment believe 
Mrs. Langtry’s Lady Ormond guilty of an impure thought. Her 
only fault is an excess of romance and a few steps into “‘ fool’s 
paradise,” which she hastily retraces when she discovers the results 
of her indiscretion; and she proves that, in spite of her giddy 
behaviour, she is still Sir Ormond’s true wife. 

This is Mrs. Langtry’s rendering of a truly difficult character. 
It is a triumph of art, which has met with an unequivocal success. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. 


THE Empire is now the finest theatre in London. We have 
it on good authority that this magnificent house cost £130,000, 
and we do not question the figures. The foyer is second to none 
in this country. It is not reserved for the upper ten thousand, 
but placed at the back of the second tier, where there is a splendid 
promenade. The entertainment, too, is excellent. The new comic 
opera by Messra. Hamilton and Fullerton isa genuine success. 
The mounting of the “ Lady of tue Locket,” must have cost the 
management an enormous sum. The dresses are gorgeous; the 
ballets remind one of Her Mnajesty’s Theatre in the palmy 
days of Italian opera, when people flocked to enjoy the 


poetry of motion. The principal characters are represented 
by that charming opera-bouffe artiste, Miss Florence St. John, 
Miss Edith Brandon, Miss Susie Vaughan. Mr. C. Hayden Coffin, 
who has made a decided hit, both as a vocalist and an actor; Mr. 
J. L. Shine, a burlesque actor, who can be intensely funny without 
even a tinge of vulgarity. Indeed, we should rejoice to welcome 
to the stage a few more actors like Mr. Shine, then we might hope 
for a new era of burlesque. The composer, Mr. William Fullerton, 
was fortunate in meeting Mr. H. Hamilton, who supplied the 
libretto for the “ Lady of the Locket.” Mr. Hamilton has been 
both a manager and an actor; hia experience of the stage has ex- 
tended over a long period ; he knows exactly how to make points; 
his dialogue is crisp, and like Mr. Shine’s acting, funny, but not 
coarse. . 

The business manager at the Empire is Mr. H. J. Hitchins, a 
gentleman well qualified for so important a post. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Tne revival of the favourite play of ‘‘ The Queen’s Shilling ” has 
drawn crowds to this fashionable house, where the most perfect 
high-class comedy acting is to be found. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and 
Mr. Hare are too well-known to need a flattering notice from us. 
Their impersonations are always admirable and true to art. We 
have often heard the late Mr. Charles Reade say that Mrs. Kendal 
was the best actress on the British stage. The celebrated author 
of “ Never too Late to Mend” seldom made an error in dramatic 
criticism ; and his opinions of the actors and actresses of his time, 
if they had been written, would have been welcomed as a valnable 
addition te the literature of the stage. ‘‘ The Queen's Shilling ” is 
well cast, and every line is spoken ‘‘ with good accent and good 
discretion.” 

Mr. John Huy is the acting manager and treasurer at this theatre, 
and the management is to be congratulated upon their selection of 
one of the most popular acting managers in London. 

We strongly recommend metropolitan telegraphists to spend an 
evening at the Empire. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 


Tuose of our readers who are under the impression that the 
Opera Comique is without a pit will be surprised to learn that the 
dress-circle has been given up to the pittites, which justifies the 
statement on the bills, that it is the most comfortable pit in 
London. The revival of the “Guv'nor” at this theatre has been 
very successful. The caste is so good, and the admiracle creation 
of Mr. David James is worth seeing more than once. 

“Our Boys” is to be reproduced for a limited number of nights, 
when Mr. David James will resume his great impersonation of 
Perkyn Middlewick. There is no fear of the piece losing any thing 
by the new cast. Among the company at the (pera are Mr. Fred 
Ivish, a very popular comedian, Mr. E. W. Gardiner, who has made 
such a hit as the stammering lover in the ‘‘Guv’nor,”’ Mr. Lestocq, 
Mr. David James's understudy, Mr. Q. Corcoran, Mr. C. Rayne, 
Miss Erskine, Miss Cicely Richards, and Miss Lucy Buckstone. 

The front of the house is under the direction of Mr. E. H. 
Warren Wright, Mr. James’s courteous business manager. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Mr. THoMAs THORNE has scored another success in the late H. J. 
Byron’s comedy, entitled “Open House.” We do not agree with 
many of the critics who have written long eulogistic notices of the 
play itself. There are certainly many Byronic puns, and plenty of 
bright lines in ‘‘Open House,” but the plot is very flimsy, and we 
believe that, if an unknown author had fathered the comedy, it 
would not have been so enthusiastically received. It is not the 
sort of piece one would care to see a second time, although each 
character is in able hands. Of the acting, we have not the shadow 
of acomplaint to make. Mr. Thorne, Mr. William Farren, Mr. 
Yorke Stevens, Mr. J. R. Crauford, Miss Cavalier, Miss Cissy 
Graham, Miss Canninge, and Miss Kate Phillips are all excellent 
in their several characters. “Open House” is funny, and well 
worth seeirg once. 

AVENUE THEATRE. 

THE revival of ‘‘ Les Manteanx Noirs” on a very liberal scale is 
likely to prove satisfactory to the treasurer of Miss Violet Mel- 
notte’s pretty theatre. On Saturday evening, May 16, Bucalossi’s 
successful opera-bouffe was received with great applause by a most 
enthusiastic audience. Many of the numbers had to be repeated 
avain and again, although the performance did not commence until 
8.15. Miss Marion Hood, as the prima, made a great impression. 
Her voice was in excellent condition, but her acting betrayed 
nervousness, which is excusable on first nights. Owing to the 
indisposition of the manageress, Miss Stavart ably represented the 
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Queen of Spain. Mr. Charles Groves, as Dromez, did not appear 
to have quite enough “ go” in him. As one of the daily papers 
remarked, his humour was a little too dry for comic opera. Mr. 
Fred Mervyn’s light comedy style suited the part of Don Phillip; 
but, oh! how dat his singing was in the mill scene. Mr. Frank 
Wyatt was rather dry in the first act, but he woke up in the mill 
scene. The dresses in ‘‘ Les Manteaux Noirs” are good, the chorus 
efficient, the scenery effective, and the orchestra excellent. Mr. 
Gilbert Tate is the business manager of this house, and Mr. Edward 
Brown the acting manager and treasurer. 


A THEATRICAL INDICATOR. 


Messrs. Lynn & Cronin have designed an indicator for the 
saloons of theatres. The action of the apparatus is as follows :— 
Two minutes before the rising of the curtain after each act, the 
prompter presses a button which is fixed over his desk. In the 
refreshment saloon or foyer a largo disc nine inches in diameter 
appears with these words in white enamelled letters on a red 
ground, “ The curtain is going up,” or “ Please take your seats.” 
On the right hand side of the instrument, in black lettera, on a 
green enamelled ground, the persons assembled in the saloon ure 
informed that the electric disc will appear two minutes before the 
rising of the curtain. The apparatus is re-set by one of the 
attendants pulling a silken cord. The firat of these indicators is 
te be fixed in the grand foyer of the Empire Theatre. 


Dots and Dashes. 


a O o 


TuaT’s a dainty little picking which the Controller of the Dublin 
sorting office gets from the telegraph revenue. His saiary is £500, 
rising by increments of £20 to £700, with an allowance of £50 a 
year. This isn’t enough, however, and so he gets £100 a year for 
postal telegraph daty. : 


As a reason why telegraph clerks in the Central Oftice were 
placed on a better footing than those in the metropolitan district 
otlices, Mr. Fawcett said, ‘‘ There were only two or three district 
offices in London which were open all night. Many of them 
closed at 8 p.m., and only a few were open till eleven o’clock at 
night. On the other hand, a great part of the work had to be 
done at the Central Office at the dead of night; the heavy pres- 
sure began at eleven o'clock and it continued until three in the 
morning, when the last press messages were sent to the provincial 
papers.” 


TRE considerations which induced Mr. Fawcett to make the 
distinction were certainly reasonable, and these considerations 
apply with equal force to the provincial offices, which are “ open 
always.” 


At Harvard College the undergraduates have in their rooms 
their own telegraphs, which they put up themselves. They form 
themselves into companies, and it is one of the hononrs of the 
University to be associated with the leading companies of 
telegraphists. 


AUTHORITY has been granted by the War (ftice to raise the 
strength of the Reserve of Telegraphists (composed of telegraph 
clerks who bave volunteered from the 24th Middlesex Volunteers 
for active serve in time of war) from 70 to 100. 


THE total revenue collected from the Telegraph Service in 1874 
was £1,527,812; in 1884 it was £2,019,924. 


A Cure ror WRITER’S Cramp.—Scrivener’s palsy, or writer's 
cramp, which is also known to affect telegraphists, and is induced 
by the cramped position of the hand in writing or telegraphing, 
has not hitherto been successfully cured. Now, however, Dr. 
Julius Wolff has found a way of curing it by a system of 
“massage” and gymnastics. ‘The massage consists in rubbing, 
kneading, stretching, and beating the fingers and muscles of the 
hand and arm. There are also gymnastic exercises, both active 
and passive, to be gone through; and, most important of all, there 
are graduated exercises in writing, which call into play a different 
set of muscles from those injured by the cramp, thus relieving 
these, while enabling the patient to continue his work. Left-hand 
writing or telegraphing is a suggestion also worth remembering in 
this regard.—Cassell’s Family Magazine. 


Tue total number of telegraph ofttices in the United Kingdom is 
5,873. In 1870 the number was 3,700. The total number of messages 
despatched in 1884 was 22,843,120, an increase of 610,055 over the 
previous year—12,639,192 were despatched in London, 1,772,125 
being for delivery in London. 


Tne allowance for special wire duties in London this year is £377. 
Last year it was £416. 


THERE were 3,135,012 messages forwarded from telegraph offices 
in the United Kingdom in August 1883, as compared with 2,714,643 
in the corresponding month of the former year. 


In the Central Telegraph Station there are (males) 50 super- 
intendents and assistant-superintendents, 12 senior, 262 first-class, 
and 734 second-class telegraph clerks. The second-class has this 
year been increased by 30, but no additions have been made to the 
higher classes. Here we have the beginning of a ditticulty. 
Females: 39 superintendents, assistant-superintendents, super- 
Visors, and assistant-supervisors, 196 first-class and 424 second-class 
telegraph clerks. The numbers are the same as for 1584-5. 


Ix Farrar’s “The State in Relation to Trade’’ we read :—‘‘ The 
service, excellent as it is, has not avoided one peril, which makes 
cautious stateamen unwilling to extend their industrial functions— 
viz., the difliculty of dealing with a large class of servants.” Has 
this difficulty not been aggravated, if, indeed, it has not been 
caused, by the treatment to which persons entering the service 
have been subjected?’ Might not the peril and the difticulty, even 
now at the eleventh hour, be entirely removed by applying the 
Playfair scheme to the telegraph service? Is the £200 maximum 
which it gives too generous a reward for a telegraph clerk who has 
spent a lifetime in the service ? 

Tuk Times, well knowing the importance of having a select 
body of clerks in the service, says £200 or £250 a-year is not 
too much for a telegraph clerk. 

Or the 46,000 persons employed in the Post-office and Telegraph 
Service 2,731 are females, employed as follows :—-As clerks in 
the central establishments in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, 
586; as telegraph clerks, counter-women, sorters, &c, throughout 
United Kingdom, 2,145. 


Ix Edinburgh there are 142 male telegraph clerks with thice 
superintendents and assistant-superintendents. In Dublin 143 
male telegraph clerks with five superintendents and assistant- 
superintendents. 


Messes. ROBERT NAPIER & Sons, shipbuildere, Govan, have just 
concluded an order for a second steel screw-steamer for the 
Eastern Extension, China, and Australasia Telegraph Company. 


“I AM now considering a scheme, the effect of which I hope may 
be to vive one month’s leave of absence in the course of the year 
to many who now have only three weeks, and to give three weeks 
to many who now have only a fortnight?’ — Mr. Furecett’s letter to 
the Treasury, June 13, 1881. 


It is exactly four years since the above letter was penned, but 
the scheme which was then under consideration has not yet come 
into force. 


Ox June 17, 1881, Mr. Fawcett complained in the House of 
Commons of the IMPATIENCE of telegraph clerks!!! 


In the House of Commons on May 9 last, General Alexander 
gave notice that Sir Herbert Maxwell would in four weeks “ Move 
for the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
grievances of Civil Servant Otlicers.”’ 


eo e = —— 


Ir may not be generally known that Miss Annie S. Swan, the 
gifted novelist, was formerly in the telegraph service. Trained in 
the Edinburgh School of Telegraphyv, Miss Swan was, in June, 
1884, appointed to a clerkship at Paisley, but resigned the following 
year, in order to devote herself entirely to literature. ‘‘ Aldersyde,”’ 
“Across Her Path,” ‘“‘Sundered Hearts,” and some other worka 
from Miss Swan's pen, have had a wide circulation. She was 
recently married to a Mr. Smith, a Fifeshire schoolmaster. 
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Probincial Telegraph Offres. 
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DOVER. 

We hear, much to our regret, tbat instead of enlarging our 
present instrument-room, as was at first proposed, the powers that 
be have decided that the instruments shall be moved into a room 
on the ground-floor, lately used as letter-carriers’ sorting-room. 
Although this room will be more spacious, it will not, it is thought, 


be so comfortable ; neither shall we have so pleasant a view as from 


the present one. 


HULL AND BARNSLEY RAILWAY. 

TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT.—The instruments which will be used 
on speaking circuits when the line is opened are chiefly drop-handle 
single needles (supplied by Messrs. Spagnoletti & Crookes); but 
there is some likelihood of a few Bright’s bell (improved form) 
circuits being fixed. It is rumoured that electric-bell pushes are to 
be tixed to the H. and B. R. carriayes, so that an electric gong can 
be rung from any carriage in a passenger train to the guard’s van 
if anything of a serious character should necessitate the stoppage 
of that train. 

LIVERPOOL. 

THE azswer to the Sunday duty and leave of absence petition has 
been received in Liverpool, and is, word for word, identical with 
tbat received earlier at other offices. The petition had about 
150 signatures here. We must have another attempt. The aunual 
meeting of the Permanent Association can be trusted to have some- 
tuing to say on the matter. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

THE reply to our memorial has been received, and the refusal 
to comply with the request that all Sunday work should be paid 
for as overtime, and thereby abolish the unjust distinction which 
ut present exists in the treatment accorded to the London and Pro- 
vincial clerks, has caused great disappointment and dissatisfaction. 
The refusal is not, however, by any means regarded as having 
finally disposed of the question, and the staff here will most 
readily co-operate with other otħices in adopting any mode of pro- 
cedure that may be deemed advisable. A considerable addition 
has been made to our staff during the past month, and it is 
understood our numerical strength is to be augmented by forty 
during the year. These fledglings will, of course, for some time 
require very careful tending, and probably the supervising otticers 
will in the meantime find the arduous nature of their duties 
greatly increased by the closer supervision they will have to give 
the telegraphic performances of the latest introductions to the 
service. 

SHEFFIELD. 

THE arrangements at this office with regard to the sixpenny 
tariff are now about complete. Several new wires have been 
formed, and some of the old ones will in future be worked as 
DX. The additions to the staff are fourteen in number. It was 
expected that the building would be extended, but the room 
required for new instruments has been made by throwing our 
old dining-room into the instrument-room. We are ‘‘ temporarily ” 
joining the P.O. men at their room. 


Cable Companies. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN TELEGRAPH CoMpPANY.—Mr. Jas. 
Davey, late senior clerk at Santa Elena (Ecuador), has been 
appointed manager of this company’s station at Panama. 

Dreatn.—At Tenerife, on April 2, 1885, Charles, the infant son 
of W. Pilfold, Spanish National Submarine Telegraph Company. 

CRICKET.—A match was played at Valentia on Monday, April 20, 
between the English and Scotch telegraphists employed by the 
Anglo, Direct, and Commercial Cable Companies at Valentia, Ballin- 
skelligs, and Waterville, and resulted in a victory for the Scotchmen 
by five runs. Scores :—Scotch: T. Potts (Commercial), b Jones, 6; 
D. Cuthbert (Direct), b Johnson, 11; D. Main (Direct), c Graves, 
b Jones, 11; Blackley (Commercial), b Jones, 0; A. F. Smith 
(Anglo), lbw, b Jones, 2; J. Watt (Direct), b Jones, 0; J. G. Arm- 
strong (Direct), b Johnson, 2; C. Wilson (Commercial), b Johnson, 
3; J. Jackson (Anglo), b Parish, 4; J. Weir (Direct), not out, 10; 
T.G. Adam (Direct), run out, 1; lb’s, 2; wide, 1; bye, 1. Total, 
54. English: L. Carmichael (Commercial), run out, 4+; C. Tran- 
field (Anglo), b Potts, 4; J. Graves (Anglo Superintendent), c 
Wilson, b Smith,O; H. N. Hardy (Anglo), b Potts, 5; E. Johnson 
(Anglo), stuinped, Armstrong, 6; T. H. Parish (Commercial), b 
Potts, 9; W. Jones (Commercial), b Potts, 0; J. Harms (Direct), 
b Smith, ©; — Chevalier (Commercial), handled ball, 3; J. Smythe 
(Anglo), b Potts, 4; W. T. Scaife (Anglo), not out, 0; byes, 5; 
l byes, 2; wide, 1. Total, 49. 


Sorial Potes, 


BARNSLEY. 


AN event which was quite unexpected has befallen Mr. F. W. 
Sykes, of this office, he having entered the “holy bonds of matri- 
mony ” on May 7. This event has given rise to various comments, 
as he exhibited a decided tendency to bachelorhood. He has the 
well wishes of the staff, although he neglected to send us a taste of 
the ‘‘ bride cake.” 


We are sorry to inform the friends of Mr. E. Newton that he has 
now entered the seventeenth week of his illness. 


WE are now prepared for the ‘‘6d. tariff.” here, having new 


` direct wires to MR and SF; the apparatus on our LS direct wire is 


made into duplex. 
increased. 


The staff and messengers have also been 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Ox Saturday, the 16th ult., the annual meeting of the Birmingham 
branch of the Association was held to hear the report read, and to 
elect two delegates for the Dublin Conference. It was also men- 
tioned that at Birmingham Sunday duty was made to extend till 
three o'clock on Monday morning, and that as Good Friday and 
Christmas-day were considered to terminate at midnight, so also 
shonld Sunday duty, and that all work done after that hour should 
be paid for as Monday overtime. 


A CHANGE which will be of great value to the staff has just been 
made in our dining club, the concern bas now been taken over by 
the Department, and an extra cook engaged (there now being 
three), one of whom will now be in attendance from 7 a.m. every 
morning, so that clerks who come on at that hour can ensure 
having a comfortable breakfast, even if they tumble out of bed 
only just in time to scamper down to the office at express speed. 
Our subscriptions are to be reduced from 2d. per week to a monthly 
one of 3d. 


Our cricketing team have begun the season well, not having 
yet sustained a defeat, and some very creditable scores have been 
made against local teams, Mr. Ward, on one occasion, performed 
the difficult “ hat” trick, in fact he fetched four men out with five 
balls. 


BELFAST. 


Ox April 22, avery pleasing event took place in connection with. 
the marriage of Miss H. J. Echlin, which has been already noticed 
in this column, namely, the presentation to her, by a number of 
her friends, of a neat marble mantel-timepiece and ornaments, 
the former bearing a suitable inscription, as a token of their esteem 
upon the occasion of her severance with this office. Miss H. L. 
Whitstone’s name may be mentioned as having worked very 
energetically to bring everything in connection with the presentation 
to a successful issne. Miss F. M. Saul has been promoted to first 
class. 


BOSTON. 


THE new Post-oftice, a red brick and stone building, which has 
been erected in High-street at a cost of £2,500, was opened for 
public business on Friday, April 17. Situated on the ground floor 
are public, postmaster’s, and sorting offices, letter-carriers’ retiring- 
room and battery-room. On the first Hoor are instrament, mes- 
sengera’ and telephone-rooms, male and female clerks’ retiring- 
rooms, and store-room. Second floor caretakers’ apartments. The 
counter and instrument-room are connected by pneumatic tube. 
All the rooms are large, lofty, and well ventilated. The luxury of 


GALVANISM v. Nervous Exnaustion.— Pulvermacher’s world- 
famed Galvanic Belts for the cure of nervous diseases have 
received testimonials from three Physicians to her Majesty the 
Queen, and many eminent members of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, London. Mr. J. Collins, of 7, Musley-lane, Ware, Herts, writes 
as follows :—“ May 5, 1885. Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in 
adding my testimony to the excellence of your Galvanic Belt for 
my complaint, Indigestion. It has indeed worked wonders in me, 
and I have only had it a few months. Your Belt has restored life 
and vigour to my system, and has made life a pleasure to me. If 
you hear from any one from this part of the country refer them to 
me, and I hope to forward vou an order for another Belt in a week 
or two for a friend.” Pulvermacher’s “Treatise on Nervous 
Exbaustion, Physical Debility, and Loss of Vital Esergy,” with 
testimonials received from medical men and private patients all 
over the country, sent post free on application to J. L. Pulver- 
macher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent-street, London, W. 
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working in the new office is greatly appreciated by the whole staff, 
who for years have had to put up with inadequate accommodation 
in the old office. In the evening of the opening day several trades- 
men in the immediate neighbourhood of the new office entertained 
the Postmaster and etaff to supper at the White Hart Hotel, when 
thirty gentlemen, in addition to thirty-five officers, partook of the 
excellent meal provided by Mr. and Mrs. Challans. The occasion 
was also made the celebration of the Postmaster’s (Mr. Buck’s) 
seventy-eighth birthday. The chair was occupied by Mr. Thompson 
Allen (chemist), and the vice-chair by Mr. John Allen (grocer). 
The usual loyal toasts having been honoured, ‘‘ The Postal and Tele- 
graph Officials’? was proposed by the chairman. The Postmaster 
responding on behalf of the P.O. staff, after comparing the Post-ottice 
at the time of his first connection with it with the present day, 
thanked the entertainers for their kindness in providing such a 
treat. Mr. S. J. Morton (C. in C.) responding on behalf of the 
telegraph staff, epoke upon the great improvements that have taken 
place in telegrapy since the transfer. Mr. Thomas Ward (letter- 
carrier) proposed the health of the Postmaster, paying a high com- 
pliment to that gentleman—-after musical honours. Mr. Back 
thauked the company for their kindness, assuring them it afforded 
him much pleasure in being present on such an auspicious occasion. 
The Postmaster afterwards proposed the health of Mr. Rhodes 
(P.O. Supt.), who he ‘said had been a faithful servant of the Post- 
office for upwards of forty years. Mr. Rhodes briefly responded. 
The toast list was interspersed with some capital songs. Mr. 
Pearson was well received in his rendering of ‘‘ Trafalgar,” as also 
was Mr. Jarvis (P.0.) with “Simon the Cellarman.”’ Mr. Rhodes 
(P.O. Supt.) sang the ‘‘ Mocking-bird,” and “ The Outlaw ” in his 
usual effective style. Mr. J. G. Buck humourously gave ‘ Dear 
Aunt Jane,” while Mr. G. W. Long (Telegraph) was quite at home 
in “ You get more like your dad every day.” A recitation, “ The 
Quack Doctor,” by Mr. T. Ryan, cansed much laughter. Mr. J. G. 
Buck ably presided at the piano. The singing of “ God Save the 
Queen” at midnight brought a very enjoyable evening to a close. 


EDINBURGH. 


In aid of the funds of the Electric Shooting Club a concert was 
given in the Waverley Hall on the 2nd ult., by members of the 
telegraph department, before a crowded and enthusiastic audience, 
which included most of the supts., and every telegraph clerk in 
Edinburgh who was not unfortunate enough to be on duty. To 
carry out a long and varied programme of vocal and instrumental 
music by telegraphists, was thought by some of their friends to 
be a somewhat hazardous undertaking, the stuff, in their opinion, 
not affording sufficient vocal and histrionic ability. Any such fears 
proved to be groundless, the concert being an indubitable success 
both as regards artistic merit, and—what is even more important— 
financial results. The first item on the programme consisted of a 
selection for piano and violin, which was neatly played by Misses 
G. and M. Greenaway aud Mr. G. Turnbull. Mr. T. Hobson gave 
a good account of *‘ Anchored;”’ and a duet by Miss M. Green- 
away and Mr. Kinnes, ‘‘ When the wind blows in from the sea,” 
was admirably interpreted, and had to be repeated. Miss Maggie 
Noble's rich contralto voice was heard to advantage in Gatty’s 
popular, ‘Ob, Fair Dove; oh, Fond Dove ;” and a humorous quar- 
tette styled, “ Pro Phundo Basso,” by Misses Elliot and Noble and 
Messrs. Kinnes and P. Watson, was not too funny, but just funny 
enough. “ Asif I didn’t know,” by Mr. T. Ritchie, was well received ; 
and in response to an encore gave a parody on “Far, Far Away.” 
Good taste and a simple, unaffected style, characterised Miss M. A. 
Elliott’s rendering of Brockley’s “ Yesterday,” and, in acknowledg- 
ing a hearty recall, sang ‘‘ Robin Adair” very prettily. A violin 
solo, by Mr. G. Turnbull, was tastefully executed. Vernon Rey’s 
“Rank and File, by Mr. Kinnes; a duet, “ Suspicions, or Family 
Jars,” by Miss M. Prittie and Mr. W. Smith; and “ The Vagabond,” 
by Mr. P. Watson, were thoroughly enjoyable. In bringing the 
first part to a close, Miss M. Greenaway’s singing of Pinsuti's “ All- 
Hallow E’en” was marked by a cultured sweetness and vocal purity 
that left little to desire. Great interest was manifested in the 
second part of the scheme, which consisted of a Christy Minstrel 
entertainment. In addition to the usual vocalists, an orchestra, 
led by Mr. G. Turnbull, gave invaluable assistance, their playing 
being remarkably brisk and accurate, especially in the overture, 
“La Couronne d'Or.” Messrs. T. Ritchie and Rennie displayed 
considerable comic power as “tambourine” and ‘‘ bones”; the 
jokes, if a trifle antiquated, were dexterously hit off. ‘ Roses 
underneath the Snow,’’ by Mr. Stephenson, and “ Razors in the 
Air,” by Mr. Rennie, were among the best of the solos, while the 
choruses were given with remarkable smoothness. The entertain- 
ment concluded with a negro sketch, “The Banjo Professor,” 
which, however, terminated rather abruptly. Good general exe- 
cution was exhibited by Misses M. Prittie and M. Jack on the 


pianoforte. Much credit is due to Mr. James Robertson, secretary 
of the Shooting Club, to whose untiring energy the success of the 
concert is almost entirely due. 


GLASGOW. 


Ir is with deep regret we have to record the death of Henry J. 
Fetherston, which took place at Maryboro, Australia, on Feb. 23, 
the result of an accident. Deceased, who was only twenty-six 
years of age, was formerly an operator in the Glasgow office, and 
his frank manner and obliging disposition earned for him the 
general regard. He resigned his appointment some years ago for 
the purpose of trying his fortune in Australia. In that country he 
attained some celerity as an athlete, and his social qualities seem to 
have gained for him “ troops of friends.” Mach jsympathy is felt 
by all who knew him for his relatives in their sad bereavement. 

ExcHANGE.—Mr. John Stephens, whose descent upon Glasgow 
from the boreal region of Ellon was duly chronicled in these pages 
some months ago, has become dissatisfied with the quality of our 
atmosphere, and seeks for pastures new. He has, we believe, 
succeeded in arranging an exchange with Mr. Henry Petrie, of 
Aberdeen. It isto be hoped that the air of the “Granite” City 
will approximate more closely to the ozone of Ellon, and that his 
inhalation of its breezes will prove conducive to health and 
contentment. 

MarkeiaGes.—Judging from the plethora of sacrifices which 
have lately been offered up to the conjugul deity by members of 
the Glasgow staff, the worship of Hymen is greatly in the 
ascendant here. Amongst the most recent neophytes we have to 
felicitate Mr. and Mrs. James Livingston, whose nuptials were con- 
summated on the 24th ult., when Miss Agnes C. Stirling forsook 
telegraphy for domestic economy, leaving behind a first-rate 
example and a first-class vacancy. The influence of the venerable 
proverb which bans marriages in May, though somewhat on the 
wane, still lingers amongst the general public with sufficient 
potency to reduce that month to the level of a “ close season,” and 
bo more striking evidence of the power of the new culte could be 
desired than the fact that Miss Elsie Cumming, superintendent of 
Kingston BO, chose the fourteenth of the forbidden thirty-one days 
as the proper day on which to abandon a first-class appointment 
and merge her individuality in the dual state. 

CRIPPLING THE SIXPENNY RATE.—In view of the anticipated early 
introduction of the reduced tariff, this decimation of the flower of 
the female staff assumes an alarming aspect, and will no doubt be a 
subject of grave concern to the department, 


7 HULL. 


THE office cricket club opened the season very auspiciously on 
May 2nd by defeating a strong eleven of the Hull Church Institute, 
who were unable to make a stand against the excellent bowling of 
Stubbs and Dickson. The scores were :—Church Institute, 24; 
Civil Service, 40. 


LEITH. 


The Leith Electric Amateur Rowing Club had their opening run 
on the Forth, on Saturday, May 2. The Wanderer, four-oared gig, 
which has become famous since last year’s adventure, when its 
nomadic proclivities induced it to wander with six of the members 
to the Island of Inchkeith, where they had to remain overnight, 
was the boat chosen for the day, and afterwards proved itself to 
have lost none of its sea-yoing qualities consequent on its thorough 
overhaul, prior to the opening of the present season. In spite of 
a atiff breeze from the eastward which continued during the after- 
noon and evening, accompanied by a heavy ground swell, a most 
enjoyable trip was experienced. W. Hay was voted an Al stroke. 
The members work so well together, and are so enthusiastic, that 
a successful season is ensured. The office-bearers for the season 
are—President, W. Hay; secretary and treasurer, W. Newlands; 
members of committee: Messrs. J. Christie, R. Stables, and W. C. 
Clutterbuck. The messengers’ football team played a drawn game 
with the Eastbourne Rovers on Saturday, May 2, one goal each. The 
Messengers’ goal was got by the veteran Dalzicl, who, securing 
the ball at the end of the field, eladed forwards, half-backs, and 
backs, ending a splendid run by sending in a shot which drove the 
Rovers’ goalkeeper headlong through his goalposts. 


LIVERPOOL. 


A PRAUGHTS-TOURNEY, promoted by the Mutual Improvement 
Society, and in which there were over forty competitors, has just 
been won by the president of the society, Mr. J. J. Chrirtian, the 
runner-up being Mr. H. Paris. 

Promotion.—Mr. Surmun, of the head office, first-class tele- 
graphist, to a clerkship, vice Mr. Kaddie, who retires to first-class 
of telegraphists through failing health. Both officers haye general 
local sympathy. 
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Mr. T. Woopwarp has left the service. 
so for some time. 

CRICKET.— LIVERPOOL CABLE Co,’s v. TELEGRAPAHISTS.—The first 
match of the season between these clubs was played on Saturday, 
May 2, on the ground of the former, and resulted in a draw in 
favour of the Cable Companies. Scores: - Cubles: Hodgkinson, b 
Mulligan, 4; Mr. Edwards, b Mulligan, 4; Kent, b Stevens, 20; 
Hopkins, b Mulligan, 0; Platt, b ;Vownard, 9; Durward, b 
Downard, 0; Stack, b Downard, 15; White, c Downard, b 
Mulligan, 0; Healey, 1| b w, b Mulligan, 5; Mr. Furze, b Downard, 
0; Hemming, not out, 0; extras, 19; total, 76. Televraphists: A. 
R. Johnson, rnn out, 10; Wolfe, c Slack, b Durward, 3; Mulligan, 
b Platt, 0; Stevens, b Durward, 0; McConchie, c Hemming, b 
Durward, 1; J. Evans, sen., not out, 3; Spearman, b Platt, 2; D. 
Owen, b Platt, 0; Chappell, c Hodgkinson, b Durward, 3; Jenkins 
to bat, Asquith to bat ; extras, 5; total, for eigbt wickets, 27. 


He has tried hard to do 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


PostaL AND TELEGRAPH Dorcas Soctety.—The fifth half-yearly 
report of this society is now before the subscribers, and is of a 
satisfactory character. During the past winter, in which the 
distress in this district has rendered such work unusvally neces- 
sary, forty-three children have been clothed in warm garments. 
Each needy child has been recommended by some subscriber, with 
the exception of one case, where a poor woman brought a tattered 
little fellow with the touching announcement that he was “an 
orphan without father and mother.” We hesitated a moment in 
order to make a calculation—the club was closed for the season ; 
four suits promised ; could we afford a fifth? ‘‘ Please do try and 
do something for him, he’s only little for his age.” The eloquence 
of the foster-mother and the wistful face of the lad cettled the 
question, and he waa measured forthwith. The money subscribed 
has amounted to £8. 19s. 9d., and it is hoped that this fund will be 
augmented each season, as its usefulness becomes yearly more 
apparent. 

Miss CONNOLLY, one of our senior female clerks, who has been 
with us for seven years, has resigned her appointment. She is 
about to enter the bonds of matrimony with Mr. John Caldwell, 
who was for a considerable time a member of the Newcastle 
staff, but who, three years ago, entered the Inland Revenue. May 
their lot be a happy one. 


NORTHAMPTON. 


Since my two letters to you in your last issue and a subsequent 
one with reference to our “ Sick Benefit Society,” I beg to state 
that the following offices have applied for a copy of our rules, viz., 
London TS, London Eastern District Office, Aberdeen, Manchester, 
Cardiff, Swansea Docks, Sheffield, Portsmouth, Jersey, Worcester, 
Lincoln, aud Walsall. I believe in each case a society has been 
formed, and doubtless much good has resulted therefrom. We 
shall still feel a pleasure in supplying any office with a copy of our 
rules on application and receipt of a stamped envelope, addressed 
to our energetic secretary, Mr. W. F. Barker. We still continue 
in a flourishing condition, having a clean bill of health (paying 
10s. per week in sickness for a 14d. weekly membership). We have 
a balance of over £30 in the savings-Lank. We hope that otħces 
where no kindred or similar society exists will at once make a start 
in this direction, and great results will follow.—N. H. CORRESPON- 
DENT. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


CoMPARATIVE tranquillity prevails here after the activity which 
the preparation of the evolutionary fleet occasioned, and there is 
little of interest to report, unless, indeed, an exception is made of 
the fact that, under the influence of an unacconntably enthusiastic 
military spirit, which has suddenly developed itself, between thirty 
and forty of the combined post and telegraph staff have enlisted 
as Volunteers in the 3rd Hants Volunteer Battalion. 


SHEFFIELD. 


A sap affair has occurred here during the past month. On the 
2nd inst. we were shocked to bear that one of the sorting clerks 
had committed suicide by shooting himself through the head with 
a revolver. An inquest was held on the 5th, when it was stated 
that the clerk, whose name was John Howard Smith, had been 
unwell and in a very desponding state for some time. On the 
morning of his death his sister-in-law took his breakfast to him in 
bed, and asked him how he was. He said he did not know, and 
burst out crying. She left him, and immediately afterwards a shot 
was head, and poor Smith was found bleeding profusely from a 
wound near his eye. He died some hours afterwards. He was 
much liked in the office, and seemed one of the last persons in the 
world likely to do such an act. 


AN extremely well-attended meeting of the members of the 
Benevolent Society was held on the 14th, for the purpose of electing 
delegates to the next meeting at LE. Messrs Mulow (postal), 
Dayson (telegraph), and Batcher (letter carrier), were the three 
selected. 

MARRIAGE.—April 6, at Kimberworth, Mr. Jessie Smith to Miss 
Esther Norman. 


SHREWSBURY. 


WE regret to have to announce the demise of Mr. George J. 
Harris, Inspector, of Shrewsbury, on April 23, io his forty-third 
year. The funeral took place on Monday, April 27, when most of 
the officials who were off duty attended, and placed a beautiful 
wreath on the grave, in token of respect for their deceased brother 
otticer. The deceased was well known in the south of England, 
being a native of Teignmouth, where he joined the old Electric 
and International Telegraph Company’s service, and was at dif- 
ferent times stationed at Bristol, Gloucester, Reading, and 
Plymouth. From the latter town he was removed to Shrewsbury 
in 1878, when the Royal Engineers took charge of the lines in the 
southern portion of the kingdom. He leaves a widow and six 
children to mourn his loss. 


YORK. 


WE are sorry to announce the death, from rapid consumption, of 
Mr. C. T. Burkill, of the postal branch of this office. The deceased, 
who entered the service five or six years ago, acted as Captain of 
the York Post-Office Cricket Club, being an excellent batter and a 
dangerous swift bowler. He played with the team up to the 
beginning of last season, since which time he has been on sick 
leave, ultimately retiring from the service with a gratuity several 
weeks ago. Universal sorrow is felt at his early death, which 
deprives the department of a very promising young officer. 

Promotion.—Mr. Henry William Marsden, from second to first 
class, vice Mr. J. W. Robinson, transferred to Llanfair. 

Cricket. — Our team played its first match on April 29, against 
St. John’s College, and secured a victory, after a most exciting 
game, by one run. The Collegians played a strong team, but as we 
were minus Mr. J. Wisker (our “crack,” and the deadliest slow- 
bowler in the city), things did not look very rosy for us. However, 
thanks to the excellent trundling of Mr. N. McKenzie—one of the 
latest additions to the service—who took six wickets for twenty 
runs, St. John’s only put on forty-three, which score our men 
managed to top by one, Mr. R. Wisker making 16, and Mr. H. 
Lazenby 10. 


Correspondence, 


—ooo—— 
To the Editor of the TELFGRAPHIST. 


MORE CAPTIOUS GRIEVANCES. 


Sır, —I beg to call attention to the following cases which show 
the necessity for an inquiry into the Telegraph Service, and the 
way in which it is conducted. 

The cases speak for themselves. Remonstrance on the part of 
the unfortunate individuals concerned is, of course, quite useless. 

A., 22 years of age, has upwards of five years’ experience. He 
was employed by a postmaster at a small station for three years. 
He has been over two years ata large provincial office; present 
salary 17s. 6d. a week. 

B., 21 years of age, has six years’ experience, three years under 
postmaster at small oftice, and three years at a large provincial 
office; present salary 19s. a week. 

C., 19 years of age, has five years’ experience, two and a half 
years under postmaster at small office. Has been in same large 
ottice as above for two and a half years; present salary 17s. 6d. a 
week. 

There are many other similar cases which could be mentioned, 
but these are sufficient to show the necessity for a thorough 
enquiry into the service.—I am, &c., JACK. 


OVERTIME. - 


Sir,—One of the benefits offered by the new scheme was, I 
believe, that after a telegraphist had performed eleven continuous 
hours’ duty, for all time beyond that he should receive pay at the 
rate of time-and-a-quarter per hour. That seemed very fair 
towards us, for, after sitting hard at work for eleven hours, every 
one would expect a little more than the ordinary remuneration for 
a still longer period. 
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What I wish to point out, Sir, is that the “ quarter rate ” is so 


much avoided at the office—I suppose where more overtime is per- 
formed than any other office in the kingdom. 

A telegraphist is told after working eleven hours he may do 
another two or three, agreeing he does not “ put in the quarters.” 
This seems very shabby, and what makes it more ro is that it is 
simply a gallery arrangement, and in all probability the heads of 
the department know nothing whatever about it. If it reflected 
honour on such supervisors as could get their staff to work a large 
number of hours, and, at the same time, ignore one of the greatest 
benefits of the scheme, to benefit themselves (the supervisors), it 
would be different. But, of course, they are thought none the 
better off for it, because the high officials, I believe, would refuse to 
acknowledge such meanness. I do not refer to Sunday, but to 
week-day duty only. It seems that our confréres in the provinces 
have their grievances based on the “ Sabbath,” and I think if it is 
carried on much longer we may reckon ours a grievance of the 
“week.” 

It is evidently invented by a set of our amiable (?) and welfare- 
of-the-staff-at-heart officials, and such should be exposed for trying 
to take our rights from us. Wishing your journal every success 
which it deserves, yours respectfully, JUSTICE. 

Central Telegraph Office. 


Sir, — One of the most important results of our “agitation ” 
was the payment of a rate and a quarter for every hour's overtime 
exceeding three. 

I regret to observe that this very salutary provision is evaded 
by officers in the gallery offering overtime to clerks on condition 
that they do not “charge the quarter rate.” 

For Government officials to deliberately stultify an Act of 
Parliament deserves the strongest censure. 

I appeal to you with confidence to insert this letter, as I believe 
that this is done without the knowledge of the Controller, who 
would doubtless strongly condemn such illegal proceedings (a 
harsher term might fairly be used). 

Thanking you for the TELEGRAPHIST, believe me, yours trnly, 

Central Telegraph Office. REPUBLICAN. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHS. 


Sir,— Beth” gives a very vague explanation of how his circuit 
was made-up, but if he has read the papers which have appeared 
in the TELEGRAPHIsT he will have seen that for working long cables 
condensers are used between cable and earth, the receiving instru- 
ment being placed either between cable and condenser or between 
condenser and earth. By increasing the capacity of the condenser 
the signals can be enlarged. The best capacity for a given cable 
with a given battery power, having been determined by actual 
experiment once for all, it need not afterwards be varied; the 
maximum capacity necessary for an Atlantic cable is one hundred 
microfarads, with a low battery power. 

When used for duplex purposes, the same capacity can be used 
for the “single block,” or two such equal capacities (one in each 
branch) for the ‘double block”? arrangement at each end of the 
cable. The latter is preferable. 

Condensers can be arranged to give various capacities. Thus, 
three condensers, A, B, C, of 20 microfarads each, can be arranged 
as follows :— 

A, B, or C singly will give 20 m.f. in each case. 

A+B, A+C, or B+C, if joined in multiple arc (quantity) will 
give 40 m.f. in each case. 

A + B +C similarly arranged will give 60 m.f. 

By this means the capacity can be increased, but when con- 
densers are arranged in series (cascade) they follow the same law 
as the combined resistance of derived or shunted circuits (multiple 
arc or quantity arrangement of wires). Thus, two wires of 20 ohms, 
each, joined at their extreme ends, will give a resistance equal to 
half that of one of them alone, or (20 x 20) + (20+ 20) = 10 ohms. 

Three such wires of 20 ohms each will give one-third the resist- 
ance of one length alone; thus, taking 10 as above for two lengths, 
the addition of a third length in multiple are will give (10 x 20) 
+ (10 + 20) =6°66. 

Four such wires of 20 ohms each will give one-fourth the resist- 
ance of one length alone; thus, taking 6°66 as above for the three 
lengths, the effect of the fourth being added is to make it (6°66 x 20) 
+ (6°66 + 20) =5. 

Applied to condensers arranged in series (cascade) the same law 
holds good; thus: 

20 microfarads charging another 20 m.f., give a result equal to 
10 m.f. 

20 m.f. into 20, and then into another 20, give 6°66 m.f. 


20 m.f. into 20, thence into a third 20, and finally into a fourth 
20, give 5 m.f. 

As an increase in the number of wires in multiple arc reduces 
the combined resistance of the whole, so an increase in the number 
of condensers in series reduces the resulting capacity. 

As several lengths of wire added end to end increase propor- 
tionately the resistance of the circuit, so several condensers 
arranged with like poles joined parallel (multiple arc or quantity) 
increase the resulting capacity. 

I would advise “ Beth” to obtain and study the rules on this 
subject, which he will find condensed in “ Munro and Jamieson’s 
Pocket-Book,” at page 113. 

A communication respecting the laws affecting the combination 
of condensers was brought before the Society of Telegraph Engi- 
neers by Mr. Robert Sabine, and published in the journal of that 
society (Vol. I., p. 245) in 1872. 

l would further refer “ Beth” to par. 730, p. 384, of Culley’s 
seventh edition (1878), as he appears to quote par. 193, p. 96, of 
the same edition. OLD ELECTRIC. 


SICK LEAVE. 


Sır, —The T.S. clerks are much envied by their provincial 
brethren, but I question if any otħice ie subject to the annoyance 
and insult that we suffer when absent on sick leave. 

If a man is laid up, and on the second day sends a medical cer- 
tificate; one would naturally suppose that he would be relieved 
from official worry until the expiration of his certificate (one 
week). But he is not long allowed to indulge in this delusion; 
as, most probably on the third or fourth day he will receive a 
communication from the sub-controllers to this effect: “If unable 
to resume duty to-morrow, you are requested to report yourself 
to the sub-controllers at ll a.m., for the purpose of visiting the 
medical officer!’’ Now, sir, the first result of such a communication 
is to irritate and worry the patient at atime when perhaps it is 
very essential that he should be as quiet as possible. In the next 
place, he must either at once write and state his inability to 
attend, or turn out the next morning in any weather, and reach 
the office by 11. 

But his troubles are not yet over. He will have to wait his 
turn to see the medical officer, which generally means being de- 
tained for an hour or over. If the doctor considers he is too un- 
well for work, he is allowed to return home; but not until every 
endeavour bas been made to limit his leave to a couple of days. 
Should the clerk write explaining his inability to attend, a similar 
summons arrives a day or two afterwards. 

Thus, he not only has to pay for medical attendance, and lose a 
third of his pay, but is put tothe worry and expense of writing 
unnecessary letters, or making useless journeys. 

Looking at the matter from a departmental point of view, and 
supposing they have been imposed upon in some cases, it seems an 
injustice to subject old and trustworthy men to such worrying pro- 
ceedings, especially when the extra expense an invalid incurs is 
considered. 

That our work is of a nervous character has been fully proved of 
late by the numerous cases of the brain giving way, and I think it 
is inthe interests of the service for the authorities to note this fact, 
and to repose a little confidence in their servants and the medical 
gentlemen attending them. ONE OF THE VICTIMS. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


eee 


AssisTaNT.— Your appeal to the readers of this journal concerns 
yourself only, and it must be paid for as an advertisement. What 
space should we require if every clerk who wished to obtain a 
situation could send long appeals to the TFLEGRAPHIST, and have 
them printed, too? You can advertise for a change in our 
columns (50 words for one shilling), but we cannot insert your 
letter.—Constant Reaper. The same Morse alphabet is used all 


over Europe. The French accented É issent - -— - - ; the German 
6----—- , and ti - - — —; ch is sent as — — — —. 
QUERIES. 


T. W. J. of TS is anxious to know how to obtain an appointment 
as telegraphist in Australia or New Zealand. The salary per 
week or annum, &c.—A LEARNER who can read thirty words per 
minute on the Sounder, twenty on the Needle, and fairly well on 
the Printer, is desirous of obtaining a situation in a cable com- 
pany. Any information on the subject will be most acceptable to 
the writer, who is now in the postal telegraph service. 
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Che Celegraphist 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
POPULAR ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. 


Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 
And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.—Porx. 
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CONFERENCE OF TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 


HE Annual Conference of the Postal Telegraph Clerks’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the Abbey Hotel, Dublin, on Wednesday, 
June 3, and the following towns were represented :—Manchester, 
Liverpool, Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Inverness, 
Leicester, Oxford, Wolverhampton, Norwich, Swansea, Cardiff, 
Exeter, Bristol, Newport, Southampton, Guernsey, and other places. 
Letters of apology for non-attendance were read from Birmingham 
and Newcastle. At the former place two delegates had been 
appointed to attend, and, having obtained substitutes to perform 
their duties, application was made to the Postmaster for the neces- 
tary leave of absence. No reply had been received up to four 
o'clock on the preceding day, when they were informed that the 
applications had been forwarded to the Surveyor, and the adop- 
tiun of this unusual course practically amounted to a refusal, 
as no reply could then be received in time to admit of them 
reaching Dublin that morning. While it was admitted that the 
Postmaster was within his right in submitting the application to 
the Surveyor, it was thought that such action contrasted very un- 
favourably with the facilities that were given throughout the 
ccuntry for delegates to attend the annual meeting of the United 
Kingdom Benevolent Society. 

The chairman, in opening the meeting, offered a hearty welcome 
to the delegates, and, having brietly sketched the situation, ex- 
pressed a hope that a definite line of action would be adopted on 
the Sunday question, and that it would be carried out with vigour 
and determination throughout the country. The report was then 
read, from which it appeared that the funds in hand were steadily 
increasing, the balance standing to the credit of the Association on 
Feb. 28 last being £779. 17s. 94d. 

The delegate from Manchester, in moving the first resolution, 
which provided for the admission of associates on payment of two 
shillings per annum, who should not be entitled to any insurance 
benetit, pointed out the desirability of allowing men to join the 
Association without compelling them to insure their lives. Many 
objected to the compulsion on principle, and others on economical 
grounds, as a few pence per week, more or less, was a great con- 
sideration to men in receipt of small salaries. He was confident 
that the adoption of his proposal would result in a large accession 
of members, and their position would be greatly strengthened. 
After the motion had been seconded, the Edinburgh delegate, 
while fully endorsing all that had been urged in favour 
of establishing a class of associates, thought the subscription 
suggested was too high, and moved an amendment that it 
should be limited to one shilling per annum. He said it was only 
necessary to have a nominal subscription to identify the clerks 
with their organisation, and his constituents considered that one 
shilling would meet all requirements. Speaking from personal 
knowledge, he had no doubt that many at Edinburgh who had with- 
drawn from the Association when the non-insurance class was 
abolished, and others who objected to a weekly subscription, would 
gladly re-join, and contribute their share to any expenses which 
may be incurred in secking to promote the interests of the clerks. 
It was felt to be unjust and unfair that, while the Association bore 
all the expenses in connection with any movement, any benctits 
derived were shared by the whole of the service. He was sure 


that such an opinion was not confined to Edinburgh, and that every 
one with any spark of manliness would avail themselves of the 
opportunity, should it be placed within their reach, of contributing 
their mite in the shape of the trifling subscription proposed in the 
amendment or resolution. 

The delegate from Leicester seconded the amendment, and said 
that as the small subscription would place membership within the 
reach of all, he hoped a genuine esprit de corps would be manifested 
throughout the service, and practical sympathy be thus shown in 
the promotion of measures for the general good. 

Some of the delegates, while aympathising with the object of 
those who had submitted the proposals, expressed some anxiety as 
to the effect they would have upon the insurance branch, and hoped 
that the officers would seck to strengthen the Association as it 
stood, and, should the resolution be adopted, regard the ‘‘ Asso- 
ciates’’ as an auxiliary. 

Other speakers thought the present minimum subscription of 
twopence per week low enough, and pointed out that it was un- 
reasonable of men withdrawing from the Association, as many had 
done in the past, on the ground that active agitation was not 
carried on without cessation. There was a time for everything, 
and though their claims should never be lost sight of, nothing 
would be gained by putting them forward at inopportune seasons. 
Instead of their interests being advanced by such activity, it was 
calculated to prejudice them seriously. The amendment was then 
put and negatived by a majority of two, and on the resolution 
being put it was carried by a similar majority. 

The Liverpool delegate then moved the following addition to the 
Rules :—‘' Should any member accept military service, and meet 
with his death during such service, or within six months of the 
expiration of it, his nominee shall only be entitled to receive the 
amount of subscriptions paid by the deceased member to the Asso- 
ciation, and shall not be entitled to any further insurance benefit.” 
He hoped the proposal would commend itself to the Conference, for 
it was necessary to take special precautions against exceptional risks. 
The contingency of their members being occupied upon military 
service was not contemplated when the Association was formed, and 
they were only following the practice of all insurance socicties in 
adopting safeguards for the general body of members. It was true 
that the course they suggested was not that usually adopted, but 
taking all the circumstances into consideration it was thought a 
better plan than to raise the subscription. Any member engaged 
upon military service would receive extra payment for it, and if 
he should unfortunately meet with his death he would not lose any- 
thing through having been a member of the Association, as all the 
money he had paid in would be refunded, and he would only fail to 
secure the special advantage which would have been derived had he 
met with his death in natural course. Resolution duly seconded. 

The Manchester delegate thought the proposal should be limited to 
those who were engaged on active foreign service, and moved an 
amendment to that effect, but not finding a seconder, it fell through. 

The Swansea delegate considered it would be safer to provide 
that in cases where members accepted such service they should 
cease to be members of the Association, and embodied his views in 
an amendment, which, however, met with a similar fate to the 
preceding one. 

The Leicester delegate spoke against the resolution, and said that 
as the opportunities for telegraph clerks undertaking such duties 
were very rare, the Association should not attempt to handicap its 
members when occasion arose. The cases in which such a rulo 
would be operative would be few and fer between, and it was 
questionable whether it was worth their while to do anything 
which would have a tendency to repress the patriotism of their 
members. They should be generous, and he believed if they were 
so it would ultimately prove the wiser course. 

The Belfast delegate said it was not a queation of generosity, but 
of justice and expcdiency, and the matter should be looked at from 
a business and not sentimental point of view. It would be mani- 
festly unfair to the great bulk of the members that a few should be 
allowed to expose themselves to exceptional risks without adequato 
safeguards. ‘The men derived pecuniary advantage from such 
service, and he failed to see why they should be expected to do 
more than would be done for them in other societies. Considerable 
discussion then took place as to the probationary period on expira- 
tion of the duty, some being of opinion that six months was too 
long a period, and others expressing @ doubt as to its being 
sutlicient. 

Ultimately the resolution was put, and the result being a tie, the 
chairman gave his casting vote in its favour. 

After the discussion of some amendments to the rules with 
reference to members altering their nominees, the Conference 
proceeded to the consideration of the present aspect of the Sunday 
question, A large number of important letters were read from 
Members of Parliament, all of whom condemned the exceptional 
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treatment accorded to the London clerks, and promised to use 
every possible means to have the anomaly removed. 

A delegate then moved the following resolution :—‘“‘ Whereas, to 
the deep dissatisfaction of the Telegraph Staff of the United 
Kingdom, unfavourable replies have been received to the various 
petitions forwarded to the Postmaster-General on the question of 
payment for Sunday duty and extension of annual leave, the Post- 
master-General having, on the plea of his duty to the public, 
declined to make any concession—it is resolved that a copy of the 
last petition on the subject, and his reply thereto, together with a 
résumé of the case, shall be forwarded by the local secretaries of 
this Association to every Member of Parliament, requesting him to 
support Sir Herbert Maxwell’s resolution when the Estimates are 
brought forward; and that copies shall also be forwarded to local 
newspapers, which shall be asked to direct attention to the matter. 
It is further resolved that the various offices throughout the 
country shall be requested to take all legitimate steps to obtain a 
favourable expression of public opinion.” 

In moving the resolution, the delegate dwelt upon the necessity 
that existed among telegraphists for united action, and went on to 
consider the reply of Mr. Fawcett and the present Postmaster- 
General to the two petitions that had been forwarded on the 
subject since they last met. The question had been asked over 
and over again, Why should London be treated exceptionally ? but 
it had been asked in vain, for they had never heard any real 
argument for the more favourable treatment of their metropolitan 
brethren. It was true that there was no delivery of letters in 
London on a Sunday, but many other townsin the United Kingdom 
were similarly situated in this respect, and if that were the reason 
for the distinction, why not include Belfast and most of the Scotch 
towns inthe payment. But they contended that the amount of work 
done in the Postal branch had nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion. The telegraph work in the metropolis was precisely similar 
to their ewn, although paid for at a much higher rate, the offices 
in London and those in the provinces being alike open on Sunday. 
As a matter of principle, was it just to treat as exceptional, and 
pay for as overtime, work done in London, while similar work 
performed in the provinces was treated as ordinary labour, for 
which overtime payment was not given? The late Mr. Fawcett 
had taken up an untenable position in stating that our memo- 
rial contained no new fact or circamstance which was unknown 
to him at the time of the revision in 1881, evidently forgetting 
that in July, 1882, he conceded overtime payment for Sunday duty 
to the clerks in the Metropolitan district. This was a new and very 
important fact, upon which the provincial clerks laid great stress. 
It was only fair to believe that the case of the Metropolitan dis- 
trict clerks received equally careful consideration as theirown at the 
time of the revision, and as there had been no alteration in the 
duties of the metropolitan clerks subsequently to justify the addi- 
tional payment, he thought that in justice the same should be 
extended to the provincial clerks. He advised his hearers not to be 
aiscouraged at their want of success, and said that nothing was 
ever obtained from Government officials without sheer hard work 
and unceasing endeavours on the part of those concerned. In 
seconding the resolution, the speaker pointed out that Sir Herbert 
Maxwell had said that he would gladly call attention to the subject, 
and submit a resolution when the Estimates were brought forward, 
and it behoved them all to strengthen his hands by seeing that 
every M.P. was kept well informed onthe matter. It had been urged 
that they had made little headway on this subject, but they should 
always bear in mind that Rome was not built in a day, and that 
if their case be sound, the longer it is deferred the stronger it 
will become. They had a remarkable instance of that in the last 
agitation, when their position and prospects grew stronger with 
every rebuff they received, until at last they became irresistible, 
and they may depend tpon it that if they displayed the same calm 
and persistent determination over this question, the ultimate result 
was a certain success, though it may be long deferred. Another 
delegate said that, by amending his scheme on this point in favour 
of the Metropolitan district, Mr. Fawcett practically admitted 
having made a mistake in 1881, and the provincial clerks now urge 
that a similar mistake was made in their case in not recognising 
Sunday labour as exceptional. It was never denied that Sunday 
duty in the Post Office was exceptional in London, but he contended 
that it was not now, and never had been, exceptional in the Tele- 
graph Department there, and that there was, therefore, no just 
ground for the privileges in connection with it being granted to 
the London staff which were withheld from the provinces. He 
pointed out that the London instrument clerks received £60 per 
annum more than the provinces, and that while they received an 
advance of £30 by the late revision, provincial clerks only received 
£16, so that if there was to be any difference of treatment on this 
Sunday question, the provinces should have the advantage. 

Another speaker said that in the last reply they bad received 


there was not the slightest attempt made to deal with any of the 
arguments they had put forward, and Mr. Lefevre contented him- 
self by stating that he could not make the concessions consistently 
with his duty to the public. But he ventured to think that tho 
public were entirely with them on this question. It was a premi- 
nent plank in their platform in 1881, and one upon which they re- 
ceived the unanimous support of the press. He remembered well 
a sentence that appeared in the Freeman’s Journal at that time, 
stating that it was one of those things which no fellow coull 
understand that telegraph clerks, any more than any ordinary 
skilled toilers, should be asked to work a single minute on Sundays 
without appreciable advantage to themselves. There never was 
greater unanimity among them on any question, and as the injustice 
was keenly felt, he believed that, with every month’s delay, the 
feeling would become firmer and stronger. 

The next speaker said that the result of fifty hours being made to 
constitute the week of a male clerk, and forty-eight hours that 
of a female was seen in the overtime payments. Female clerks in 
receipt of 27s. per week received 7d. an hour overtime, whereas 
male clerks with the same salary only received 6d. an hour, although 
the overtime of the latter was generally worked at a much more 
unhealthy hour. In 1881 Mr. Fawcett said that he was considering 
a schome, the effect of which he hoped would be to give one 
month’s leave of absence in the course of the year to many who 
were then receiving only three weeks, and to give three weeks to 
many who were then receiving a fortnight. Four years had elapsed 
since then, and although repeated applications had been made to 
carry out this promise, nothing had yet been conceded. Last year 
a portion of the female staff had their holidays extended from a 
fortnight to three weeks, and this was, so far as they knew, 
spontaneous on the part of the Department. They contended that 
the considerations which led to the concession would be found to 
exist with equal weight in favour of the inale clerks, in addition to 
which we had to perform evening and night duty, and 13 
Sundays in the year, which practically reduced our annual leave 
to eight days, against the 21 granted to a portion of the female 
staff and 14 to the remainder. On what ground was the scheme of 
1881 amended in favour of the females in 1884, and a similar con- 
cession withheld from the male staff, notwithstanding the difference 
in the number of days worked being in favour of the females ? 

Other speakers followed, and reference was made to the curtail- 
ment of the holidays of some clerks in Belfast and Dublin from 
three weeks to a fortnight. Upwards of 30 clerks were affected 
by it in Belfast, and some who had been enjoying three weeks’ 
holiday at small offices, were reduced to a fortnight when trans- 
ferred there or to Dublin. All urged the necessity for vigorous 
personal work, and if everyone would act as if the issue depended 
upon his own exertions, they would soon have to congratulate them- 
selves on a triumph. 

After a long discussion, the resolution was put and carried with 
acclamation. 

A delegate then moved, “That the best thanks of the mecting 
be tendered to the Editor of the TELEGRAPuHIsT for the interest he 
has taken in the Sunday question, and the assistance he haa 
rendered in the efforts made towards a satisfactory settlement of 
the question.” In doing so he referred to the valuable assistance 
they had received from the press in the past, without which it 
was doubtful whether they would have obtained their present im- 
proved position. Now they had a paper devoted exclusively to 
their branch of the service, it behoved them to give it a warm 
support, and if they did so they may be sure that its columns 
would be open to discuss any subject which would tend to promote 
their welfare. The new departure which that Journal had taken 
a few months ago was very gratifying, and it should now occupy 
the position once held by the Civil Service Gazette, and be the 
channel of keeping every one acquainted with the doings of their 
brethren elsewhere. 

In seconding the resolution, the speaker said that the number of 
subscribers at one office had increased lately in consequence of our 
cause being advocated in its columns, and he had no doubt the 
circulation would rapidly increase if the course lately adopted were 
carried out. Every one should make an effort to get his neighbour 
to subscribe, and so increase its usefulness. 

Resolution carried unanimously. 

After the election of officers and some formal business, the pro- 
ceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman, having 
lasted six hours. 

In the evening, the delegates were entertained to a sumptuous 
dinner by the Dublin staff. The toasts included ‘‘The Queen and 
Royal Family,” “The P.M.G.,” “ The Visitors,” ‘ The Cause,” and 
“The Press.” A most enjoyable evening was spent, and the 
delegates will not readily forget the enthusiastic welcome and 
hospitality that they received from the time of their arrival until 
they bade adieu to Erin’s Iele. 
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THE TELEGRAPH ENGINEER. 


A PorpvLaR EXPLANATION OF THE WHEATSTONE BRIDGE. 


(By kind permission of W. J. Johnston, Esq., editor of the 
Electrical World, New York). 


HE principle of the Wheatstone bridge is somewhat difficult of 

comprehension, but its capabilities and usefulness are so 

forcibly and prettily brought out in these tests that I shall enter 
at some length into an explanation of it. 

I am the more disposed to do so from the fact that, or several 
occasions, I discovered that the intelligent gentlemen who made tho 
factory tests were quite ignorant of the principle on which the 
measurements were based and were very eager to get an insight 
of it. 

By this statement I do not, in the slightest manner, wish to cast 
reflections on the correctness of the electrical tests obtained by 
these gentlemen, for it is one of the beauties of the system that 
when properly set up it gives ita measurements nearly me- 
chanically. 

From experience, however, I apprehend that a simple electrical 
explanation of the Wheatstone bridge will not be entirely sufficient 
to those who have not studied the question somewhat thoroughly, 
so I shall, by way of preparation, resort to an illustration which I 
have often found useful when endeavouring to give oral explanation 
of this subject, before proceeding with the technical description. 

In Fig. 10 R is a reservoir of water at a height of, say, 20 ft. 
above the lower ends of the pipes P, P’, and P”, which are con- 
nected together as seen. — 

The pipe P is in communication with the reservoir, and conse- 
quently there is a pressure at Band C of 20ft. Let us calit a 
potential energy or power to do work of 20. We are all aware that 
as the water rises nearer to its level the pressure will decrease, and 
will cease altogether when its level is reached. 

P’ rises parallel with P, while P” is an inclined pipe which 
reaches the same height as P° and P. Now when the water has 
risen to the point in either pipe where the pressure has fallen to 
10, as in the figure, we know that it has risen half way to its 
leve!, and when we find that point in both the pipes, P” and P’, it 
i3 easy to see that a pipe Bb’, leading from FP’ to P” at those points, 
will not convey a current, as the pressure, or power to do work, is 
equal at those points in each pipe, notwithstanding that, owing to 
the inclination of P” the distance from C to B’ in P”, may be many 
times greater than between Band B’ in P’. It is easy also to see 
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Fig. 10. 


that if the connecting pipe B’ should be placed at a higher level in 
I’ than in P”, or vice verad, a current of water would then flow 
through B’. 

We now have inserted a water-wheel in B’, which will indicate 
the passage of a current through that pipe. We will further 
suppose that we have easy access to P’, and that the connecting 
pipe B’ is under our control as to its position in either pipe. If 
now we should wish to find a point in P” where the pressure is 
equal to any stated point in P’, we can do so by moving B’ along 
P” until the wheel in B’ ceases to move. 

It is, of course, understood in this illustration that the pipes P’ 
and P” are supposed to have an outlet slightly lower than the level 
of the reservoir in order to have a flow of water. 

The reader, for purpose of illustration, may consider that the 
fall of potential in the branches of the Wheatstone bridge, about to 
be described, is analogous to the fall of pressure of the water, and 
that the object of changing the resistances in the branches or pipes 
of the Wheatstone bridge is, as it were, to bring the bridge to that 
point where the pressure is equal at both of its ends. 

The instruments necessary for the operation of the Wheatstone 


bridge tests are a galvanometer, preferably a Thomson’s reflecting 
galvanometer, a rheostat, and a small battery. 

These instruments are arranged theoretically, as shown in 
Fig. 11, in which R is a battery, G the galvanometer, in the route 
B’ (which may correspond to B’ in Fig. 10), which is the bridge 
proper. The wires /” and P’ are arms of the bridge. C is an 
adjustable rheostat, and U is a substance, the unknown resistance 
of which is to be ascertained. 

It is a law of electricity that when the potential at each end of 
a circuit is equal there will be no current through that circuit. 
Therefore, when, in Fig. 11, the potential is made equal at T and 
T’, by any means, there will be no flows through that circuit, and 
consequently the needle of the galvanometer will remain at rest. 

It is another law of electricity that the fall of potential along a 
conductor is in direct proportion to the resistance of the conductor, 
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so that, if at the positive pole of battery R°,we should find tho 
potential of the battery to be 20, and farther along the circuit we 
sbould ascertain that the potential had fallen to 10, we should know 
that at the latter point the current had traversed one-half of the 
resistance of the circuit. 

Still another law of electricity is that, when a current has a 
choice of paths, it will divide itself throughout the different routes 
in proportion to the resistance of the circuits. 

Now, referring to Fig. 11, let us say that at the point X the po- 
tential is 20, and at the point Z it has fallen to zero. As yet we 
are not supposed to know the resistance of the circuit U, but if we 
arrange our resistances so thatin branch P’ and P” there are 100 
ohms each, and if we find that by inserting 100 ohms in C the gal- 
vanometer does not deflect, we must come to the conclusion that 
the potential at T and T” has been brought to equality. Therefore, 
as the total resistance from X to Z, vid P” and C, is 200 ohms, and 
as, having made it so, we know the resistance from X to 1” to be 
100 ohms, there must be 100 ohms resistance between T and Z, 
otherwise the potential at T' could not be equal to that at T’. In 
other words, the potential having fallen one-half at the points T 
and T”, there is, as in the case of the illustration, Fig. 10, an equal 
“ power to do work”’ at those points, and hence no current in B’. 
When this result is attained the bridge is said to be balanced. 

The above arrangement is usually adopted when it is known 
that the capacity of the rheostat is either small enough or large 
enough to test the unknown resistance U; but in the case of mea- 
suring, say, the one-hundredth of a mile of No. 14 copper wire, the 
resistance is perhaps so low that there is not a small-enough coil 
in the rheostat to bring the galvanometer to a balance, the lowest 
coil being, I shall say, the one-tenth of an ohm. Supposing one 
mile of the above wire to offer a resistance of 8 ohms, the one- 
hundredth part of a mile should offer but eight one-hundredth 
ohms (‘08), which is somewhat lower than the smallest coil, so that 
another expedient has to be availed as follows : 

In branch P” we will insert 1,000 ohms, in jbranch P’ 10 ohms; 
we then place the 52,8, feet of wire in U and alter the resistance 
of C until the needle of G is balanced ; we shall find that it becomes 
so when we have exactly 8 ohms in C. Now in this case we already 
know that the resistance of the wire in Uis ‘08 ohm. So that in 
the circuits from P” to C there are 1,000 and 8 ohms, and in P’ to 
U 10 and ‘08 ohms. 

This makes a marked differcnce in the two circuits P” C and 
P’ U, as regards their respective resistances, and it might appear 
that, inasmuch as the strength of current will be so much greater 
on the shorter route—viz., P’ U, than vid P” C, the needle in B’ 
would be deflected, but it is not so, for this is a case where the 
strength of the current does not come into consideration ; it is 
strictly a mattcrof potential. In this instance at the point T (see 
Fig. 12) the potential has fallen 1,000 parts of its total height, 
supposing that for each unit of resistance we assume a degree of 
potential (which from X to Z vid P” and C, would make a total of 
1,008 degrees), and at T” vid P’ and U the potential has fallen 
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through 10 parts of its total height, the total number of parts by 
this route being 10°08. Now, as 1,000 parts out of 1,008 parts, 
in a total height of 20, is equal to 10 parts out of 10°08 in a similar 
height of 20, we can readily see that the potential at T and T” must 
be equal, as already said. 
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In Fig. 12 the Wheatstone bridge is shown in another shape to 
show this fall of potential. If, as stated above, by potential we 
understand “ the power to do work,” we may see a line drawn 
from T to T'is quite straight, and that both are at the same dis- 
tance above zero; thus any pressure, or any tendency of the car- 
rent to flow through the galvanometer from T’, is counteracted by 
a current of equal pressure from T. 

Yet we know that the resistance of U is less than 8 ohms, which 
is the amount of resistance in C, at which we obtain our balance. 
In fact, as previously stated, we know the resistance of U to be 
‘OS of an ohm, but, ia actual practice, we are not supposed to 
know it, and therefore we must have a means of calculating the 
actual resistance in the unknown circuit when the arms of the 
bridge are unequal. Now, in Fig. 12 we see that for every ohm 
that the current traverses between X and T, it traverses 100 
between X and 7’, and to obtain a balance at G, or, in other 
words, to make the potential equal at T and T’, the same ratio 
must be preserved from T to Z and T to Z. Thus, as between 
X and T, and X and T’, the ratio is 100 to 1, it must neces- 
sarily be the same between T and Z and T’ and Z, and as the 
resistance in our rheostat from T to Z is 8 ohms, consequently 
the actual resistance of U is one-hundredth of 8 ohms, that is, 
"OS ohms. 

he beauty of this arrangement of the Wheatstone bridge is 
well shown in the measurement of tho one-hundredth part of a 
mile of wire, when the ratio in the branches P' P’ of the bridge is 
1,000 to 10, inasmuch as the resistance obtained in the branch C, 
while in reality one hundred times greater than the resistance of 
the piece of wire in U, is at the same time the actual resistance of 
one mile of the same size of wire. To explain: We will imagine 
that the result obtained in branch C is 8'7 ohms. The resistance 


of U is therefore one-hundredth of this, namely, 25 ohms, but as 
Q 

Ley only the ere part of a mile, we have to multiply 
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a by 100 (5 x 100) to get the resistance for one mile, which, 


of course, brings the figures back to 8'7 ohms. 


ErrattM.—In the Jane number, the heading, “ Bichromate 
Battery,” should come after the description of the gravity form 
of Leclanché battery, and before the words—‘ Each cell consists 
of a glass or stoneware jar,” &c. (col. 1, p. 79). 


THE TELEGRAPHISC IN INDIA. 
By orr BomBay CORRESPONDENT. 


N the hope that a few words concerning the doings, &c., of the 
“ fraternity” in this cosy nook of onr great Indian Empire 
may interest your readers, I write the following lines :— 

This sanitarinm, the summer resort of the Government of 
Bombay and the élite of Poona and Bombay society, is situated at 
an altitude of about 4,500 feet, and is densely covered with brush- 
wood. Leaving Bor:bay, Poonah is reached in six hours by rail, and 
Mahableshwar in ten or twelve hours more by a metalled road that 
winds through truly picturesque hills and valleys. The mode of 
conveyance used for the second part of the journey is a kind of 
chaise drawn by a pair of ponies, and termed a tonga; but invalids, 
or others to whom money is no obstacle, may indulge in the luxury 
of a comfortable phieton. 

There ig a single atrial line to Bombay rit Poonah, and the instru- 
ments used are the Siemens’ Relay, and the Sounder. 

The staff ordinarily consists of one man, but, when the Governor 
comes up, it is increased by three—Messrs. Walshe, McCoy, and 


myself, who are permanently attached to his Excellency’s staff, and 
travel everywhere with him. The office is “ first-class,” and is sup- 
posed to be open day and night, but, when work is cleared, we join 
through an alarum, and are roused by Bombay or Poonah whenever 
they have messages for us. 

Owing to the extensive preparations for war in re the purchase of 
transport and stores brought about by the Penj-deh incident, the 
work is unusually heavy. This does not, however, break in upon 
our gipsyings and social parties. A few days since the “trio,” 
with a goodly number of friends, male and female, went a-pic- 
nicking to a point named Saddleback, some ten miles distant, and 
celebrated in the legendary lore of the natives a3 one on which a 
great treaty was ratified in days lang syne. 

Here, under the umbrageous trees, we enjoyed ourselves, romping, 
singing, and dancing, till the setting sun bade us return. Par- 
ticular praise is due to the “ ministering angel,’ Miss Bridget 
Margaret Walshe, who of a verity bears out Keats’ line, “A thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever,” and who administered to our creature 
comforts with no niggardly hand.—StTHERLAND Ross, 


THE POST-OFFICE RIFLES. 


INSPECTION IN HYDE PARK. 


HE annual inspection of the 24th Middlesex (Post-Office) Rifle 

Regiment took place on Saturday, June 6, on the Guards’ 

Ground, Hyde Park, when the regiment turned ont the largest 
muster ever seen on its parade-ground, viz., 973 of all ranks. 

A preliminary inspection was also gone through, under Colonel 
Clive, on Tuesday, the 2nd inst., with skeleton companies (rope 
drill), when every captain was called out to drill the battalion, and 
every subaltern was required to drill a company. 

On the morning of Saturday, the regiment mustered at Somerset 
House at 10.13, where an hour was spent in forming up the ten 
aplendid companies, which afterwards marched into the park. Rain 
fell in torrents during the whole of this time and throughout the 
line of march, but this did not in any way damp the ardour of the 
men, who went through their evolutions in the most creditable 
manner. 

The march-past, bayonet exercise, manual and firing exercises 
having been gone through in a manner that would have done 
credit to any line regiment, the command was given, “ Retire in 
echelon from the left,” and immediately afterwards, “ Form com- 
pany squares.” This very pretty movement was well executed, 
and much applauded by the spectators. Line having been reformed, 
several other evolutions were gone through, and Colonel Clive, the 
inspecting officer, expressed his satisfaction at the manner in which 
the 21th had turned out, and also, considering the wet weather, 
with all the movements they had gone through. 

The regiment then marched back to the Duke of York's Column, 
where they were dismissed. 

The telegraph companies included a large muster of the pro- 
vincial telegraphists who have recently joined the “ Reserve” for 
active service when required. 

These men acquitted themselves very well indeed in the drill 
movements, but it is a pity there are not more opportunities for 
drilling with their London comrades, 80 that they might pick up 
the general smartness in the execution of the word of command, 
for which the men of the 2#th are so conspicuous. Nevertheless, 
the telegraph companies under Captain Blanchard did well, and 
gained a good share of the commanding officers’ praise for their 
general turn-out, smartness, and discipline. 


— — — m a - a—————— SS — 


OUR OLD TELEGRAPHISTS. 


Haynes, F. T. J., entered the E. and J. T. Co. (W.T. Ansell, 
Supt.) at Exeter, May 22, 1857. Removed to Taunton, Nov. 5, 1858. 
(C. H. Curtoys, and then R. S. Culley, Supt.). Entered the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway Co. (J. B. Saunders, Supt.), on March 31, 
1851. Present position—Telegraph Engineer and Supt., Bristol 
and Exeter Division, Great Western Railway. 


[LT 


THE TELEGRAPH IN SiAM.—Several Americin telegraph operators 
have recently been offered good positions to go to Siam to work on 
the new telegraph lines of that country. The pay is 150 dollars a 
month, with free outward transportation. The Siamese Govern- 
ment, aftera careful study, decided to adopt the American tele- 
graph alphabet and instruments, rather than the Continental or 
European method and pattern. 
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WEST LONDON SCHOOLS OF TELEGRAPHY 
AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


EXHIBITION OF MECHANICAL WORK. 


N Thursday, June 18, the second exhibition of mechanical 
work took place at the above schools before the following 
judges :— 


Mr. C. J. Simmons, A.S.T.E., the celebrated Electrical Test 
Instrument maker; Mr. C. Foreman, of the firm of Brittan & 
Foreman, the well-known manufacturers of telegraphic apparatus; 
Mr. Mansfield, Bradford Postal Telegraphs, South-Western District; 
and Mr. George Brown, Postal Telegraphs, Western District. 

The engineering pupile who exhibited specimens of constructive 
skill were Mr.J. H. Holford, Moree Sounder and Key, Post-oftice 
pattern; Mr. A. E. Beddoe, ditto; Mr. E. Thorpe, ditto; Mr. J. E. 
Stennett, Morse Key; Mr. H. Davidson, ditto. Amongst the com- 
pany invited were Mr. Weller, Postal Telegraphs, Burlington 
House, Mr. W. Miles, of the firm of Wyman & Sons, and Mr. W. 
Fladgate. When the instruments were transferred from the work- 
thop to one of the baize covered tables in the ‘Test Room, Mr. W. 
Lynd, addressing the judges, said: Gentlemen, | regret very much 
to have to make excuses for two gentlemen who are absent this 
evening. Mr. Cronin, my partner, was very anixous to be present 
on this interesting occasion, but owing to the variability of the 
weather he was afraid to risk exposure to the night air, and thus 
tempt a return of the complaint which drove him into banishment 
last winter. I have also to read a letter from our respected friend 
Mr. Jobn Cullum, of the Paddington District, who cannot possibly, 
much to my regret, be with us this evening (letter read). As it is 
getting late, and supper is nearly ready, 1 will not trouble you 
with a long speech. You sce the handsome instruments upon this 
table. They have been made from the rough castings by pupils 
(under the direction of our mechanic, Mr. Warren), who have been 
in the school only a few months. Two young gentlemen have just 
completed their fourth month, one has had six months’ practice, and 
another nine month. 

I do not wish to blow the firm’s trumpet, nor is it the intention 
of the principals to award the certificates I hope to have the plea- 
sure of handing to the pupils this evening. Here are judges whose 
competency no person can question. If Mr. Simmonsand Mr. Fore- 
man are satisfied with the workmanship—in fact, if these gentle- 
men who have kindly consented to examine the instruments say 
that certificates have been earned by the pupils—the young gentle- 
men thall have the certificates. If, on the otner hand, the judges 
condemn the work, then the pupils must wait for the coveted bit 
of cardboard until they can satisfy the examiners. 

Messrs. Simmons and Foreman then proceeded to examine the 
sonnders and keys. Both these gentlemen praised the workman- 
ship in flattering terms. And without the lcast hesitation they 
awarded and signed the certificates. 

Messrs. Bradford and Brown examined the apparatus from a 
manipulator’s point of view, and unanimously declared the sounders 
: nd keys thoroughly workable, and fit for any telegraph oflice. 
The handsome ebonite bases were also much admired. 

After the certificates were signed by the four examiners and pre- 
tented to the pupils, the company iuspected the various depart- 
ments of the school. Supper followed, and thus ended a very 
enjoyable evening. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS.—June, 1885. 


ENGINEERING Diviston.—Subjects: Electro-Chemistry—Ohm’s 
Law and its Practical Applications; Derived Circuits; Shunts; 
Electric Lighting ; Arithmetic; Practical Testing Faults, &c. 

Firat Pupil—Mr. Edward Thorpe, Tunbridge Wells (advanced 
stage). 

First Pupil.—Mr. J. E. Stennett (London). 
A. E. Beddoe (Hereford). 


COMMERCIAL Divisiox.— Postal Telegraph Oftice Duties.— First 
Prpils:—Mr. J. D. Poole (Northampton); Miss H. M. Roberts 
(Upper Sydenham). Sounder—Mr. Robertson. Morse Printer— 
Mr. Ebhart. Needle—Mr. H. Harris. 


Second Pupil: Mr. 


For THE DEAF aN» BLIND.—Mr. George Stewart, of New York, 
a manufacturer of fine machinery and the inventor of a flexible 
nim for mowing-machines, has now designed a telegraph instrument 
ior the use of blind or deat people, in which the work is done by 
means of the sense of touch, the vibrations being read or inter- 
preted by the fingers. 
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Editorial Hotes. 


Tne Prize Essay.—A cheque for one guinea has been forwarded 
to “Saul” for one of his excellent essays on the state of the 
service. “Sanl,” whose real name cannot be disclosed, for obvious 
reasons, is & very energetic telegraphist. He is a prominent 
member of the T.C.A., an ardent supporter of our journal, and a 
very able contributor to its pages. 

t + + 

THE Society OF TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS.—The President of the 
Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians, Mr. C. E. Spag- 
noletti, M.1I.C.E., has invited the members, associates, and students 
of the Society to visit the Great Western Railway Company’s 
works at Swindon on Tuesday, June 30. The programme is as 
follows :—*“ A special] train will leave Paddington station at 11.50 
a.m., arriving at Swindon at 1.35 p.m., and proceed direct to the 
Mechanics’ Institution, where luncheon will be served. Proceed at 
2.45 to visit the works, which are adjoining. At 6 p.m. return to 
the Mechanics’ Institution for tea and coffee, leaving there at 
6.40 p.m. for the train, which will be ready at the works, and will 
leave at 6.50, arriving in London at 8.30 p.m.” We are certain 
that Mr. Spagnoletti's liberality will be thoroughly appreciated by 
the gentlemen who may be able to accept the President’s kind 
invitation. A report of the trip will appear in our next issue. 

+ 


THe Sctnnay LABOUR Question.— Several interesting articles are 
crowded out this month in consequence of the demands upon our 
space for the ventilation of this vexed question, which will, we 
sincerely hope, result in a change that will prove beneficial to all 
provincial telegraph clerks. To the victims of red-tapeism in tho 
country the account of the conference in Dublin, and the able 
letters by “1880-1,” “ Pons JElii,’? and ‘ Saul,” will be far more 
acceptable just now than any kind of light reading we could cffer 
them. The metropolitan clerks, who had to struggle for a long 
time before they received payment for Sunday duty, will, we feel 
confident, follow with interest the various phases in their less 
fortunate provincial bretlren’s fight for justice. 

+ + + 

TuE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SysteM.—A Correc- 
TION.— In Vol. I., No. 11 of this journal, we stated, in an article 
under the heading of ‘‘ Our Electrical Industries,” that when the 
Bristol and Exeter, the South Wales, and other systems were 
amalgamated with the Great Western Railway, Mr. Spaynoletti’s 
sphere widened.” This, we are requested to state, is not correct 
so far as the lines west of Bristol are concerned. The Telegraph 
Department of the section Bristol to Exeter and branches is under 
the independent charge of Mr. F. T. J. Haynes, superintendent and 
engineer, of Taunton, while that portion of the G.W.R. system 
from Exeter to Penzance and branches is under the direction of the 
permanent way engineer, Mr. Margary, who is assisted by a tele- 
graph superintendent (Mr. T. B. Webber). 


t + + 

DEATH OF MR. FREDERICK WELLs.— Mr. Frederick Wells, whose 
case created so much genuine sympathy all over the United 
Kingdom, breathed his last on Wednesday, May 27. He was quite 
conscious a few moments before he died, and only twenty-four 
hours previously he talked about the probability of his recovery 
this summer. From first to last he clung to life with a tenacity 
that surprised all who saw him during his final attack. Death 
was stamped upon his features months ago, but four weeks before 
he expired he was literally a living skeleton, and his sufferings 
were terrible to witness. With a devotion we sometimes read 
about, but seldom meet with in real life, his wife watched her dying 
husband night and day, anticipating all his wants, and administer- 
ing such consolation as only a tender and loving heart can offer. 
The intervals of rest were few and far between, and we 
are not surprised to learn that Mrs. Wells is now in a 
bad state of health, and obliged to place herself under 
medical treatment. The widow is very anxious for us to convey 
to those ladies and gentlemen who so generously responded 
to our appeal on behalf of Mr. Wells her heartfelt gratitude. She 
had the satisfaction of knowing that everything was done to save 
her husband, his mind was set at rest, and his end was peaceful. 
He died in his wife’s arms in his own home, and he was respectably 
interred. The funeral took place on Monday, June 1, at the Pad- 
dington Cemetery, Willesden. Mr. John Cullum, of the Paddington 
District Post Oflice, and Mr. Orson Wood, of Hammersmith B.O., 
the joint owners of a grave which was purchased for a telegraph 
clerk about five years ago, generously gave permission for the 
ground to be opened, and poor Mr. Wells was there laid at rest at 
the early age of twenty-eight, a victim to that terrible scourge of 
the human race—consumption. 
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Theatrical Potes, 


Sores cman 


THEATRICAL MANAGERS are beginning to feel the effects of “ The 
People’s Cunliffe,’ whose efforts to revive the almost forgotten 
memories of Cremorne and Vauxhall have lightened the coffers of 
several West-end houses, 

bob $ 


Tue “Private Seoretary’’ at the Globe and “Olivia” at the 
Lyceum are about the only productions not influenced by the open 
air attractions at Kensington. 

+ + + 


Mr. ELLIOT GALER, the opera singer who managed to get on the 
right side of a Leicestershire banker, not satisfied with his lack, 
which includes a fine theatre, an inexhaustible cheque-book, and a 
country seat, must needs try his hand at dramatic patchwork. 
Stimulated by the applause of the Leicestershire “Gods” Mr. 
Galer made an arrangement for the production of ‘‘ A True Story ’’ 
at our national theatre (Drury Lane). After the rubbish we have 
seen at the Lane since Chatterton gave up the management, we are 
not surprised at anything the present lessee may offer the playgoing 
public. Indeed, we are still looking out for a grand revival of 
“Sweeney Todd,” “ Maria Martin; or The Murder at the Red 
Barn,” or “Raymond and Agnes,” or ‘The Bleeding Nun of 
Lindenberg,” by ‘‘ her Majesty’s servants.” 

It is reported that Mr. Henry Herman, late of the Princess's 
Theatre, will accept office under the present management at 
Drury Lane. Let us hope that the fine old house, under the 
direction of the clever Alsatian, will again be worthy of the name 
of national theatre. 

“ A True Story ” has been damned by the Metropolitan Press, 
therefore we will not waste further space upon Mr. Galer's ambi- 
tious attempt. 

t + + 


At the Strand Mr. John S. Clarke is doubling the parts of Dr. 
Pangloss and Zekiel Homespun in the “Heir at Law.” Rather 
hard work for that clever comedian during the summer months. 

We saw Mrs. Alfred Maddick as the fascinating widow in the 
comedy of the “ Widow Hunt,” which has been recently withdrawn 
at the Strand. That lady evidently trusts to her personal appear- 
ance for the modicum of success she enjoys. Her acting is of a 
very raw type, her style altogether being forced, and the very 
essence of affectation. 

+ + + 


Tue “ Lady of the Locket” is still running at the Empire. The 
wonder is that seats can be obtained without difficulty. The opera 
is good, the dresses are magnificent, and the working expenses are 
said to be £800 per week, which sum will give an idea of the excel- 
lence of the company. 

b + + 


As we prophesied, the “ Last Chance,” at the Adelphi, has not 
proved a success. This house is now closed, and Mr. Charles 
Warner is free to arrange with other managers who may care to 
pay £40 a month to this celebrated egotist. Mr. William Terrias 
has been engaged to play the leading part in a new drama by G. R. 
Sims, to be produced in the autumn. 


++ + 


A DRAMA by Messrs. Henry Jones and Wilson Barrett is in pre- 
paration at the Princess’s. We hope that it will prove as great a 
success as the “ Silver King.” 


+ + + 


A GREAT deal of paper has been circulated lately, and the 
“ orders” have had a rare time of it. At one theatre, the 
Imperial, everything has been done to disgrace the profession and 
lower the status of the British manager. Free admissions to all 
parts of the house have been pushed under street-doors, handsfull 
of dress circles and stalls have been sold for a pint of beer. Every 
evening for two or three months the Imperial has been filled with 
tag, rag, and bobtail audiences. We have got quite accustomed to 
frock-coats, pot hats, and white ties in the balcony and stalls when 
bad business has been the order of the night; but it has been 
reserved for the management of the Imperial to import penny 
gaff audiences into the best parts of a London theatre. Fancy any 
person who chanced to pay for a seat finding himself in the midst 
of “’Arrys’”’ and “ Mariers,”’ swigging gin and munching saveloys 
between the acts! The “ devouring element,” as fire is sometimes 
called by penny-a-liners, might be directed towards the Imperial 
with advantage. 


Dots and Dashes. 
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Tue Conference at Dublin on the 3rd of June was very success- 
ful; indeed, it could hardly fail to be with such a genial president. 


His opening address was marked by moderation and good sense ; 
the tribute which he paid to the memory of the late Postmaster- 
General being very appropriate, coming, as it did, from one who 
could claim to be, in all respects, a representative telegraph clerk, 
for the president was one of those chosen to confer with Mr. 
Fawcett when that gentleman asked a number of representative 
telegraph clerks to meet him in connection with the redress of their 
grievances. 


THE discussion on the Sunday duty question was very interest- 
ing, the Swansea delegate contributing a remarkably effective 
speech, in which he placed his views before the Conference with 
considerable point. 


As usual, Leicester was ably represented, and the delegate from 
that office, in a few well-chosen sentences, expressed his surprise 
that the authorities should still decline to concede, what, after all, 
was a very trivial claim. So far as he could judge telegraph 
clerks were determined to have this question settled, and there was 
only one way of settling it-—-CONCESSION. 


Mr. P. McLacan, M.P., referring to Sunday duty, says, “ I do 
not approve of the London telegraph clerks being exceptionally 
treated for Sunday labour from the provincial clerks.” 


Sır HERBERT MaxweE tt, M.P.:—‘‘I think telegraph clerks have 
every reasonable ground for pressing their grievances arising out 
of Sunday labour upon the authorities.” 


Mr. MaclLiver, M.P. :—It is to be feared that if the dissatisfac- 
tion which continues to prevail among the best class of telegraphists 
be permitted to continue, the Post-ottice will ultimately lose 
the services of many highly-trained men who might be retained 
without incurring any large oxpenditure.” 


Mr. CHARLES DALRYMPLE, M.P., says:—“ Certainly it would 
seem to be only fair that you should have the increased remunera- 
tion that is enjoyed in London.” 


eo ee 2» = o 


Tae Hon. ARTHUR Extuiot, M.P.:—“ I will give the subject my 
best attention.” 


“I GREATLY regret that the attitude assumed by the tele- 
graphists is calculated seriously to subvert discipline,” wrote the 
late Postmaster-General in his Report for 1881. It is a matter tor 
surprise that he failed in the samo Report to express his regret 
that, owing to the numberless refusals of the postal officials to take 
any notice of the grievances of telegraph clerks, the “attitude ” of 
which he complained was the only one open to those who for years 
had suffered from the system of obstruction and refusal. 


THE Statist, referring to this system, remarked it was one which 
“had certainly given rise in the services to the belief that no 
application for money is really considered on its merits at all; and 
that whatever is given is given to clamour.” 


I HAVE received a copy of the rules of the American Telegraphers’ 
Union, the object of which is to build up an organisation of labour, 
founded upon well-defined principles, guided by well-directed 
counsels, governed by intelligent legislation, and intended to pro- 
mote good understanding between employer and employé. It is 
proposed to settle all disputes by arbitration. 
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To return to the Conference. The withdrawal of a week's 
annual leave at Dublin and Belfast was brought under its notice. 
The action of the authorities at these two offices is, to me, incom- 
prehensible. 


At a time when the need for an increased holiday is being urged, 
not by one office, but by all ottices, because of the extreme severity 
of our work on tho nervous system, is, to say the least, an inop- 


- 
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portune moment to withdraw a part of the already too short 
annual leave. 


THE officials, however, as a rule, care little whether the time is 
opportune or not; the question, and the only question, they con- 
sider is: “ Will the felegraphists take two weeks’ instead of three 
weeks’ annual leave? Let us try them in Belfast and Dublin; if 
they accept it, we can reduce the leave at other offices.” 


When reductions are being considered, would it not be a judi- 
cious withdrawal to stop the allowance of £100 a year which a 
number of postal officials receive out of the telegraph revenue, and, 
with the money thus saved, increase the salaries of those unfor- 
tunate men drafted from small offices to large cities, where they 
are started and starved on sixteen shillings a week ? 


. > o es a 


Many of these poor fellows cannot get enough to eat, for, after 
paying for lodgings and clothing, there can be very little left to 
supply the inner man. Surely they are entitled to a share of the 
consideration which the postal officials draw from the telegraph 
revenue. 


A NUMRER of familiar faces were absent from the conference this 
year, notably Mr. Norman’s, of Bristol, who, I regret to say, has 
had to retire from the service owing to ill-health. Surely the self- 
denying labours of this gentleman will be recognised in some 
suitable way by the telegraph clerks for whom he worked so 
devotedly for many years. 


It is to be hoped that a large number of the ladies will now join 
the Association, not on account of the reduction of the annual sub- 
scription (that is a point which Our Girts never consider), but in 
order that they may send delegates of their own to the conference 
at Swansea next year. 
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NoTHING could exceed the kindness of the Dublin staff. The 
arrangements for the conference were carried out with care, and 
the dinner which followed passed off very agreeably, thanks to the 
chairman and to Mr. Mooney, whoseemed to be always about when 
wanted, and whose rendering of ‘ Will Ye no Come Back Again,” 
was received by every delegate present with a not-to-be-misunder- 
stood “ We will!” | 


EpDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE is to be placed in telegraphic communi- 
cation with Plymouth, from which town it is distant ten miles. 


AN American has devised an ingenious method of keeping up 
telegraphic and telephonic communication with moving trains, by 
means of which it is hoped commercial men will be kept fully 
posted as to variations on the Stock and other Exchanges, while 
politicians may learn the latest political rumour. The discovery, 
it ig said, points to a time when every train going an important 
journey will have its telegraph car and news report. 


CHARMED with the electric light at Rawul Pindi, the Ameer has 
decided to introduce it at Cabul, and apparatus for lighting his 
palace has been despatched from Bombay. 


THE average receipt for an inland message is thirteenpence, and 
the average cost tenpence. 


Crosety allied with the telegraph service is the press, and with- 
out the aid of the former newspapers could not hope to hold any- 
thing like the important position which they now occupy; but in 
China, without the aid of news wires or specials, the Pekin Gazette, 
alone almost in a changeless land, has survived since 911. It has 
appeared regularly since 1351, and it now publishes three editions ; 
the first is printed upon yellow paper, and is the official gazette of 
the middle kingdom; the second is printed on paper of the same 
colour, and is intended for those engaged in trade; while the third 
edition, which is printed on red paper, is sold chiefly in the 
provinces. The total circulation of the three editions is about 
15,000 copies. 


Now that the Scotchmen have several good cricket clubs, I hope 
a match will be arranged between England and Scotland. LY. and 
MR. might manage to travel to Carlisle, a point which the 
northeners would have no great difficulty in reaching. Could 
Carlisle arrange for a suitable park ? 


In last month’s TELFGRAPHIST some one asked for information 
respecting the telegraph service in Australia and New Zealand. 
The service in each of the colonies is distinct, and space will not 
allow of details of each; but in South Australia, persons entering 
have to cadet for three months, then (if beginners) they are ap- 
pointed at a salary of £50, rising to £270 per annum. Experienced 
clerks are frequently engaged, and receive salaries according to 
ability. For further information it would be well to write to Mr. 
Todd, the Postmaster-General of South Australia; or to ?.M.G.’s 
of any of the other colonies. 


THE staff of officers employed exclusively on telegraph duties on 
the lst of January, 1881, was 11,367, employed as follows :— 
Chief-engineers and other superior officers... 11 


Male, Femule. 
London eu5scideeeees so hoses 2,033 904 
Provincial... assesses 3,031 652 
5,064 1,556 
— 6,620 
Messengers. esiaren paana 4,736 
Te ia 11,367 


CORPORAL GEORGE SLATER, of the Edinburgh telegraph staff, 
and Mr. Kinnear (formerly of the same staff, now postmaster of 
Kelso), will take part in the Wimbledon competitions this year. 


THE Scotsman says :—Only a few years ago it was the height of 
rashness or of heroism for an infidel to set foot in Mecca. Burk- 
hardt and Burton won their spurs by venturing, in the disguise of 
pilgrims, within the most sacred city of Islam. The telegraph has 
changed all that. Mecca, in spite of its triple protection of desert, 
mountains, robber tribesmen, and Mussulman fanaticism is about to 
go down before the post of the telegraph constructor. In a few: 
weeks the birthplace of the Prophet will be in direct communi- 
cation with the newsmen of Fleet-street. Messages will be sent 
and delivered within a stone’s throw of the rock which fell from 
heaven to mark the site of Paradise and of the sacred well which 
has for so many centuries distributed religious influences and the 
germs of cholera morbus among the Faithful. 


JAPAN already counts her telegraph stations by the hundred, and 
talks of running a wire to the sacred summit of Fusiyama for the 
purpose of tclegraphing weather observations. 
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A TELEGRAPH operator who copies directly from the sounder upon 
a type-writer is reported from Nashville, Tenn., who one night 
recently received and copied 15,000 words of press matter, deliver- 
ing it to the news editor of the paper in handsome type-writer 
copy. 


Tne electric railway being constructed along Belmont-avenue, 


Philadelphia, will be about a mile and one quarter long, and ten 
cars, carrying from fifty to sixty passengers, will be run. 


A new form of Wheatstone transmitter is reported as being 
adopted. It will send 400 words a minute. 


There are 13,224 miles of telegraph lines in Mexico. 
September last 400 miles have been erccted. 


Since 


THe Canadian correspondent of the Liverpool Journal of Com- 
merce says :—‘‘ A branch telegraph line is being constructed between 
M‘Leod and Medicine Hat, which it is expected will be completed 
about the beginning of June. This will be a valuable connection 
with our telegraphic system in the north-west.” 
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Mr. Mackay, one of the proprietors of the New Atlantic Cables, 
is stated to be the richest man in the world. His wealth is esti- 
mated at £55,000,000; Rothschild possesses £40,000,000; Mr. 
Vanderbilt, of New York, £35,000,000; the Duke of Westminster, 
£16,000,000 ; and Jay Gould, of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, £10,000,000. Five men possess the almost fabulous sum 
of one hundred and fifty-six millions sterling. 


THe INVENTOR ConceEAts HIMSELF.—A new telephone instrument 
has been invented by which the crying of a baby may be heard 
at the distance of a hundred miles. Of the fifty.millions of people 
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in this country there may be a dozen or two who yearn to hear the 
yells of a baby abundred miles distant, but we doubt it. A contri- 
vance that would prevent the crying of a baby being heard at a 
distance of 10 ft. is what the sleepless parents of this country 
demand. 


THe cheap telegrams which we are promised in August next are 
expected so to increase the demand for that mode of correspondence 
that it has been necessary to erect 900 additional miles of wire. 
Tu support these lines, many thousand Norwegian pines have been 
felled, to be replanted as telegraph-poles in this country.— 
Chumbers’s Journal, 


Tx 1883 there were in Europe 65,500 receiving offices, 41,500 
telegraph offices, and 225,000 letter-boxes. The total number of 
persons employed by the various post-offices was 356,000; and in 
twelve months there were transmitted 3,683,C00,0CO  le.ters, 
510,000,000 post - cards, =1,016,000,000 books and parcels, 
1,672,000,000 newspapers, and 117,000,000 telegrams; the gross 
weight of the matter sent through the post being 800,000 tons. 
The lowest charge for the conveyance of any letter or post-card 
was one centime; the highest was £5. The total receipts of the 
various offices amounted to £38,150,000, and their expenditure to 
£31,950,000. Half-a-century ago the number of packages of all 
kinds that passed through the post-otfices of the world was well 
under 100,000,000. 


Metropolitan Ltems, 


FEO 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 


By the time this is in print, I suppose Lord John Manners will 
be Postmaster-General, and I don’t think the public or the Post- 
Office servants will lose anything by the change. The Conserva- 
tives won't have time to do much, but the Postmaster-(eneral can 
‘do a deal to sustain his popularity by pushing forward the sixpenny 
rate. There is really no reason why the promised date should be 
retarded. The schools are blocked up, and every one is ready. 
The sixpenny rate must come sooner or later. It has been post- 
poned once, and seems likely to be postponed again. Why ? 

I nave read the pamphlet, “Telegraphists’ Cramp,” by Mr. 
Thomas Wemyss Fulton, of Edinburgh, and commend it to the 
notice of all telegraphists, afflicted or non-afHicted. 

THERE is only one amusement indulged in now, and that is 
cricket. Our team has started very well this season.—T.S. 


CORRESPONDENT. 
WESTERN DISTRICT (London) . 


SEYERAL of cur fellows have had long letters from George Wyatt 
and Will Lanyon, our Egyptian warriors. The former was present 
at the Crow's Nest brush with the enemy. He has now gone on to 
Cairo, and expects to stay there some time. Lanyon’s last letter 
was dated from Suez, with a reqnest not to write again, as he 
hoped to shake hands with us all soon. 

Mr. F. G. Witson and Mr. E. H. Norris have been appointed 
learners on the new ‘Short Service ” or conditional system. 

Two new Sounder circuits have been put through for the six- 
penny work. They were very useful during the heavy pressure of 
Derby and Ascot week. 


Probinetal Telegraph Cfiices. 


ao O6-———=a 


BELFAST. 


Promotion.—Mr. Jobn Lockington, who has been performing the 
duties of provincial clerk-in-charge for the past twelve months or 
more, has been chosen to fill a vacant collectorship at Londonderry. 

A STRONG feeling exists in Belfast on the question of payment 
for Sunday duty and increase of annual holidays. The programme 
mapped out at the annual conference of the Telegraph Clerks’ 
Association, which was held in Dublin on the 3rd inst., has given 
general satisfaction here, and hopes are entertained that by a 
vigorous and united effort on the part of provincial telegraph clerks 
the burning question of Sunday duty will very soon be settled in 
our favour. The holiday grievance is also felt very acutely—espe- 
cially so owing to the fact that over half our staff only get two 
weeks’ annual leave, although performing night and Sunday duties 


in turn with those clerks who enjoy three weeks’ leave. The reso- 
lution admitting associates on payment of two shillings per annum 
should prove a great lever in enlisting the support and co-operation 
of all clerks who have hitherto held aloof from those who have been 
endeavouring to raise the status of telegraph clerks, and it is hoped 
that the question asked by the Tetrcrapuist in last month’s issue 
will be answered ere long by the enrolment of thousands of tele- 
graph clerks, determined to have justice. ‘‘ Union is strength,” 
and we hope the ranks of the Association will be considerably 
augmented, and the provincial clerks show by their nnmbers how 
keenly their grievances are felt. The apathy displayed during the 
past three years destroyed any chance of obtaining our rights, but 
everything now points to a revival of the cuergy and enthusiasm 
of ’81. 
LIVERPOOL. 

Heap Post-Orrice.—Mr. C. R. C. Twist has been promoted from 
the 2nd to lst Class of telegraphists, vice Mr. C. Surnum, whose 
advancement was recorded in our last issue. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


CONJECTURE is rife bere as to whether the Ministerial crisis, 
which exists at the time I write, will retard the introduction of the 
kixpenny tariff. As the subject of a lower telegraph rate can 
scarcely be termed a party question, it is probable that its advent 
will not be postponed beyond the date already decided upon. 

Pkowotions.—The following promotions have taken place since 
the issue of the TELEGRAPUIST for June :—Mr. S. Cairns, from the 
second to the first class; Miss Selby, from the second to the first 
class; Mr. Ferguson, from the first class to the position of super- 
visor in the parcels post branch. ‘The latter promotion has given 
considerable satisfaction, it being looked upon as denoting that 
other telegraph clerks may have some remote chance of being 
selected to fill vacancies which may occur in the higher branches 
of the Post Office. 

WE regrot to have to record the death of Mr. Jonathau Wilkin- 
son, whith took place on the 29th May. The deceased was a native 
of Penrith, and had been upwards of fourteen years in Newcastle. 
His funeral was attended by the Postmaster (Mr. Hunter), who 
addressed a few feeling and appropriate remarks to those present 
—the superintendent (Mr. Mosley) and as-istant-superintendeuts, 
Messrs. Hall, Hammond, Moate, Taylor, Curry, Houlgate, and one 
hundred and forty of the clerks. After the funeral ceremony, Mr. 
Mosley, on bebalf of the staff, placed a beautiful wreath of flowers 
on the grave. Several members of the staff of the Central Office, 
who were formerly stationed in Newcastle, very kindly volunteered 
contributions towards the cost of the wreath. | 

REsIGNATION.— Miss Unsworth, owing to ill-health. © 


YORK. 


In anticipation of an increase on the introduction of the sixpenny 
rate, Messrs. J. Tattersall, J. Lishman, and J. W. Ward have 
obtained “ conditional ” appointments at this office. To cope with 
the increase we are to work two duplex circuits to TS, duplex to 
MR, and three wires to LS (one duplex). 


Sortal Potes, 


CARDIFF. 


THe Enectric CRICKET Crvs.—This club played their first 
match of the season on Thursday, June 11, with the ‘‘ Cardiff 
Theatricals.’” Unfortunately only a moderate team could be got 
together; this, added to the superior bowling qualities of the 
opposing team, ended disastrously for the Electric, the Theatricals 
winning by an innings and thirty runs. 

For the visit of the Paddington Postal and Telegraph Fife and 
Drum Band a strong reception committee has been formed, and a 
grand concert arranged for Saturday, June 27, which, judging from 
the amount of tickets disposed of, promised to be a great success. 

A strong feeling is entertained here with regard to the payment 
for Sunday duty, and strenuous cfforts have been, and will con- 
tinue to be made, to obtain our rights. 


EDINBURGH. 


Ox June 4, Miss G. Greenaway, first-class telegraphist, Edin- 
burgh, was married to Mr. J. Macdonald, formerly of this staff, 
now clerk in the Accountants Department. Previous to her de- 
parture Miss Greenaway was presented withøæ handsome clock by 
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her numerous friends in the office, as a mark of respect and an 
expression of their best wishes for her future happiness. 


GLASGOW. 


CrickeEt.—To judge from recent displays, the Magnetic Cricket 
Club would appear to be in excellent form this season. Half-a- 
dozen matches have been played, of which no fewer than five have 
been won, and one drawn. Several important fixtures with the 
City and Suburban Junior Clubs have been arranged, and as the 
membership of the “ Mag” can boast of a few fair exponents of 
the game, we have no doubt the club will continue to uphold its 
name. 

COMMERCIAL Caste Co.—Messrs. D. Morrison and P. C. B. 
Cameron, both formerly of GW, have sailed for Nova Scotia, to take 
up appointments there. The vacant chairs at the Company’s 
Glasgow oftice have been filled by Mr. J. Cook from GW, and Mr. J. 
Findlay from Dundee. 

2trn MippLEesex R.V.—The Glasgow contingent of this crack 
corps, consisting of one lance-corporal and ten full privates, 
journeyed to the metropolis, begirt with panoply of war, on 
Thursday, 4th ult., in order to be present at the annual regimental 
inspection. Corporal McIntyre, the non-commissioned officer in 
command, has reported in favourable terms on the discipline and 
general behaviour of the detachment, and the men have returned 
with very pleasant recollections of their trip. 

ANGLING CLUB.—On Thursday, llth ult., favoured by very fine 
weather, the local disciples of the “ gentle Izaak,” at the invitation 
of Mr. John M. Henderson, fished the loch on the Douglaston 
estate, Aberfoyle. There were half-a-dozen rods, and the anglers 
were exceedingly fortunate, some good baskets—notnbly those of 
Messrs. W. Dickson, G. W. Skakle, and J. Nicoll—being secured. 
This success on their first outing this season so aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the members of our newly-formed club, that an excursion 
was arranged for the following Monday, when the Gareloch was 
made the scene of operations—lines, of course, being employed. 
Although less successful than on the previous occasion, an enjoy- 
able day was spent on the loch, the anglers afterwards dining at 
the Colqnuboun Arms. 

PRESENTATION. —On Saturday, the 13th ult., Mr. Wm. McNair, 
whose promotion to the engineering department we recently noticed 
in these columns, was presented with a valuable marble timepiece, 
subscribed for by a number of his former colleagues, on the occasion 
of his leaving Glasg cw to take up duty at Stirling. Mr. P. Stewart, 
assistant-superinteudent, occupied the chair, and, in a few well- 
chosen remarks, made the presentation, which Mr. McNair as guit- 
ably acknowledged. Amongst the contributors to the musical pro- 
gramme were Messrs. Ellis, McColl, J. Anderson, R. Russell, W. 
Taylor, and E. Stocks. Altogether a most enjoyable evening was 
epent. 


HULL. 


BrIbE-CAKE has been rather profuse in the Hull office during the 
past month, on the occasion of the union of two esteemed members 
of our staff, viz., Mr. C. Kay, the chief counter-clerk, and Miss 
Bruce, of the Telephone Department. To show the goodwill and 
kindly feeling that existed thronghout the office towards the happy 
couple, they were, before going on their honeymoon, ‘presented 
with a splendid dinner-service consisting of 71 pieces, also a set of 
jugs en suite. 

Tue telegraph messengers’ annual inspection and distribution of 
prizes for good conduct took place at 7 a.m. on June 1, when a 
number of books and certificates were given to the messengers who 
had kept the best time, and who had been the quickest in delivering 
their messages. The Postmaster (J. A. Duesbnry, Esq.), Mrs. 
Duesbury, and the Superintendent (W. F. West, Esq.) were 
present. Mrs. Duesbury kindly attended at that early hour to 
distribute the prizes, &c., and her condescension was much appre- 
ciated by all present. The boys were addressed by the Postmaster 
in his usual encouraging manner. Regret was expressed at the 
absence through illness of their well respected inspector, and it was 
hoped that he would soon be able to resume duty. 

Our oftice cricket club (Civil Service) is gathering fresh laurels, 
not a single match having yet been lost, owing to the keen bowling 
of Wells, Dickson, and Stubbs; also through tho excellent batting 
of Shores, Smail, the redoubtable Stubbs, and others. The com- 
bined Postal and Telegraph Staff are to be congratulated upon the 
success the club is achieving this season. 


LEICESTER. 


Ox Monday, Juno 1, the ninth annnal meeting of the U.K. 
Postal and Telegraph Service Benevolent Society was held at the 
Co-operative Hall, Leicester, about seventy delegates being present, 
Mr. J. H. Gibbins, Superintendent of Telegraphs, Leicester, being 
unauimonsly elected chairman. The agenda paper being somewhat 
meagre, the business was disposed of by an early kour. In the 


evening the delegates were entertained to a complimentary dinner, 
at the Bell Hotel, under the presidency of L. T. G. Turner, Esq. 
(post-master), the vice-chair being occupied by Mr. J. Kimber, 
chief clerk and local secretary. The following gentlemen were also 
present :—Sir Henry St. John Halford, Bart., C.B., Rev. Canon 
Broughton, Councillors Millican and Wright, J. B. Fowler, Esq., 
E. Holmes, Esq. (D.-Chief Constable of the County), and several 
others; the company in all numbering 120. Letters were read 
from several gentlemen who had been invited to be present. The 
Right Hon. Lord John Manners, M.P., thanked the Leicester Com- 
mittee for the honour done him by asking him to preside at 
the dinner, and asked them all to believe that it was not 
owing to any indifference to tho welfare of the society, 
but solely in the interests of his own health and strength 
that he wished to keep himself free from any public en- 
gagements during the recess. The Right Hon. Shaw-Lefevre, 
Postmaster-General, expressed his regret at being unable to pre- 
side. Letters were also received from Sir J. Tilley, A. M. Cunning- 
ham, Esq., Mr. Cresswell, surveyor North-Mid. District, Mr. Pratt, 
Postmaster of Nottingham, Mr. Walliker, Postmaster of Birming- 
ham, and others. After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, the 
chairman gave the toast of the evening, ‘ The Society,” and on 
behalf of the Leicester staff expressed the pleasure with which they 
greeted the delegates and visitors who were present (hear, hear). 
In the course of his remarks he said that the progress of the 
society had been so grand, that it was beyond conjecture what its 
future might be (hear, hear). Mr. Belcher, the central secretary, 
in reply, said the society grew year by year, and it seemed to him 
with increasing power. There were certainly a large number of 
men in the service who were eligible for membership that had not 
yet joined; but he hoped they would soon do go, as they wera 
anxious to see all men in the united services, who were eligible for 
membership, attached to the society (hear, hear). In replying to 
the toast of the “The Delegates,” Mr. Asher, the founder 
of the society, expressed his thanks for the hearty re- 
ception Leicester had given them, and expressed great pleasure 
at the fact that Leicester had set two good precedents, 
first in having a room away from an hotel for busi- 
ness, and secondly in enlisting the sympathies of the 
gentlemen of the locality—a precedent he hoped to see followed 
by other towns. In this instance it had enabled him to 
meet a gentleman who had taken a great interest in, and lent 
valuable aid—by his gratuitous legal advice—in formulating the 
original rules of the Society—he referred to Thomas Wright, Esq, 
of Leicester, formerly of Northampton. The toasts of ‘The 
Visitors,” “ The Press,’? and “ The Chairman,” having been duly 
honoured, a vote of thanks was accorded to the Local Reception 
Committee, which was comprised of the following gentlemen :— 
Messrs. J. Kimber (chairman), J. H. Gibbins (secretary), W. R. 
Leak, C. Lucas, T. J. Stirk, C. Goddard, E. Hill, M. B. Fothergill, 
T. Spittlehonse, W. Mason, W. E. Gibson, and F. J. Jephcott. 
During the evening the following capital programme was gone 
through : — Soto and chorus, “God Bless the Prince of 
Wales,’ Messrs. Dixon, Morley, Orgill, and Hayes; selec- 
tions, pianoforte and flute, Messrs. W. Armstrong and 
E. Topliss; song, ‘f Comrades in Arms,’ Mr. Atborn; 
song, “ Jack’s Reward,” Mr. Hayes; song, ‘‘ She wore a Wreath of 
Roses,” Mr. Armstrong; duet, “Als Well,” Messrs. Dixon and 
Hayes; quartet, “ As the Moments Roll,” Messrs. Dixon, Morley, 
Orgill, and Hayes; song, “ Twickenham Ferry,” Mr. Morley ; song, 
“Nil Desperandum,” Mr. Dixon; song, “Silver Moonlight,’ Mr. 
Athorn; quartet, ‘ Fill the Shining Goblet,” Messrs. Dixon, Morley, 
Orgill, and Hayes; song, “In Cellar Cool,’ Mr. Hayes; song, 
“Friends of Old,’ Mr. Athorn; song, “ Anchors Weighed,’ Mr. 
Orgill; selections, pianoforte, Mr. W. Armstrong; song, ‘Oh, ye 
Tears,” Mr. Morley. Several songs and recitations were rendered 
by varions delegates most effectively. The room, which was most 
elaborately decorated, bore upon its walls several very*appropriate 
mottoes, the work of Mr. Alfred Weight, a member of the local 
telegraph staff, which were greatly admired by the visitors. 


LIMERICK. 


RESIGNATION. —Mr. M. Kerin has left the service and proceeded 
to Calcutta, en route for the interior of India, to take up a more 
lucrative position on a tea plantation. Before leaving Mr. Kerin 
was presented by some of the staff with a handsome meerschaum 
pipe and an address, to which he briefly replied in suitable terms. 

A LAWN-TENNIS and hand-ball club has been started here, com- 
posed of both postal and telegraph staffs. A lawn-tennis tourna- 
ment handicap, consisting of five events, viz, Ist, gentlemen 
(singles); 2nd, ladies (singles); 3rd, gentlemen (doubles); -tth, 
ladies (doubles) ; 5th, ladies and gentlemen (doubles); has been 
arranged to begin on Tuesday, the 10th inst. Suitable prizes will 
be given for each event. The tennis and ball courts are on fine 
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open premises attached to the Post-office, which have been kindly 
thrown open by the postmaster for tho recreation of the staff—a 
boon which appears to be highly appreciated. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. H. M. WALKER, late of LY, now at DN, has just accomplished 
a distance of 104 miles in sixteen hours on his bicycle—Dublin to 
beyond Longford and back. 


MANCHESTER. 


Cricket.—The first of the two bi-annual matches between the 
Manchester and Liverpool staffs was played on the Police Ground, 
Old Trafford, Manchester, on Saturday, June 13. The visitors were 
met at the Central Station by about twenty of the Manchester staff, 
and were at once driven to the ground in private conveyances. The 
weather was brilliant, and the whole proceedings passed off most 
pleasantly. The Liverpool men won the toss, and decided to send 
the home team to the wickets; but the latter only succeeded in 
making 40 runs,15 of which were very prettily contributed by 
Rolland (not out). Three apparently easy catches were missed by 
the Manchester tielders, but this may be attributed to the exceed- 
ingly strong sunlight. During the interval, the teams were grouped 
and photographed by Mr. Anderson, City-road, Hulme, after which 
the visitors commenced batting, and, although at one time the issue 
seemed donbtful, the match reanited in a victory for Liverpool by 
12 runs, with one wicket to fall. Returning to town by the con- 
veyances, an excellent repast was partaken of at the City Restaurant, 
sixty-four sitting down at the tables. Mr. Mason, the Manchester 
controller, presided,and Mr. Kobinson, the Liverpool controllar, acted 
asvice-chairman. A very pleasant evening was spent, Messrs. Boyd, 
Beswick, Hilton, Whamond, Jackson, and Thompson, contributing 
most successfully to the entertainment of the company. Mr. Boyd 
especially distinguished himself in his two sea-songs. The “ Death 
of Samson,” from Milton’s ‘‘ Samson Agonistes,” was recited by 
Mr. Rawathorne with much expression and good taste. The toasts 
of the Queen, and the postmasters of Manchester and Liverpool, 
were heartily received. A vote of thanks to the chairman con- 
cluded an enjoyable evening, the visitors leaving for home by the 
eleven train. A match was played at Old Trafford, on June 6, 
between the Commercial and the Engineering Staffs. The Com- 
mercial, going in first, put together a total of 84, Messrs. Jackson, 
E. Marriott, and Owen being the principal scorers. The Engineering 
Staff responded with 16, the bowling of Messrs. Snowball and 
Burton being extremely good. 

Tne two delegates who were sent from Manchester to the 
Conference at Dublin have returned well pleased both with the 
Conference and the reception given them. It is understood that 
the question of Sunday pay was fully discussed, and resolutions 
passed thereon. Details of the Conference will be given to the 
Manchester staff at a meeting to be held shortly. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


Sick-Funp.—The first annual meeting of this fund, which has 
now been established a year, takes place on June 25, when, besides 
the election of ofticers, and other businese, the balance-sheet for the 
last six months will be submitted. ‘The working of the society has 
been very satisfactory, and thanks are due to those who have tended 
to this result by their efforts. There are now 83 members, and 3 
have resigned during the year, or left the service. The total sub- 
scriptions up to date have been £25. 9s. 9d., whilst there has only 
been four cases of sickness—lessening this amount by £3. 13s. 4d. 
The difference, £21. 168. 5d., will be carried forward, and it is 
thought with this reserve, which is placed in the P.O. Savings 
"Bank, the weekly benefit may safely be increased to 7s. 6d. Several 
other offices have asked for copy of rules. 


GALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUsTION. — Pulvermacher’s world- 
famed Galvanic Belts for the cure of nervous diseases have 
received testimonials from three Physicians to her Majesty the 
Queen, and many eminent members of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, London. Mr. J. Collins, of 7, Musley-lane, Ware, Herts, writes 
as follows :—“ May 5, 1885. Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in 
adding my testimony to the excellence of your Galvanic Belt for 
my complaint, Indigestion. It has indeed worked wonders in me, 
and I have only had it a few months. Your Belt has restored life 
and vigour to my system, and has made life a pleasure to me. If 
you hear from any one from this part of the country refer them to 
me, and 1 hope to forward vou an order for another Belt in a week 
or two for a friend.’  Pulvermacher’s “ ‘Treatise on Nervous 
Exhaustion, Physical Debility, and Loss of Vital Energy,” with 
testimonials received from medical men and private patients all 
over the country, sent post free on application to J. L. Pulver- 
macher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent-street, London, W. 


Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the TELEGRAPHIST. 
THE AGITATION OF 1885. 


Drar Sır, —The late Postmaster-General has given his reply to 
the petitions forwarded to him in reference to payment for Sunday 
duty and extension of annual holidays. Except in one particular, 
to which I shall refer later on, the reply was of the usual sterco- 
typed character—no concession will be granted, our grievances will 
not be redressed. On the one hand, thousands of telegraph clerks 
assert that it is unfair and unjust that they should be treated dif- 
ferently to telegraph clerks in London in the matter of payment 
for Sunday duty, whilst on the other a few officials assert the 
contrary. 

Unfortunately, the rules of the Civil Service provide no modus 
vivendi, whereby difference of this nature may be fairly considered 
and adjusted by an impartial tribunal. 

In ordinary commercial life, should a conflict of opinion arise 
betwcen employers and employés, recourse can be had to arbitra- 
tion; but the Government officials of the Post Office, pandering to 
the well-known theories of the Treasury, refuse to sanction any 
guch mediation, and fall back upon their own arbitrary dictum as 
to what is right or wrong. The experience of five years ago ought 
to have taught them a useful lesson, for then, as now, they asserted 
their side of the question was right and ours wrong; that telegraph 
clerks had no grievances; and that no improvement of our position 
was needed, until the deep-seated discontent of the service could 
no longer be controlled, and thousands of men and women leaped 
to their feet as if by magic, and compelled attention to and the 
partial redress of their grievances. But, like the Bourbons, the 
permanent ofticiala never learn, and to-day they adopt the tactics of 
five years ago, and refuse redress. 

l claim for the telegraph staff that they have acted with the 
greatest moderation. Qn the issue of Mr. Fawcett’s scheme, the 
assembled conference of the service condemned it as inadequate to 
the circumstances of the case—a condemnation the wisdom of 
which is being demonstrated as time rolls on—but there was a dis- 
position to give it a fair trial, and consequently the apirit of 
agitation subsided—so far, at least, as regarded the scales of salaries. 
However, from the very first the provision of the scheme relative 
to Sunday duty and annual holidays was regarded as monstrously 
unjust, ard, by general consent, it was determined to struggle for 
concessions on these points, but in a spirit of moderation and with 
a due regard to discipline. 

What has been our reward? Our representations have been in 
vain, and our memorials have been rejected by the othcials who, 
five years ago, said our representations were either cxaygerated or 
untrue, and our claims unworthy of consideration. 

Are matters to rest here? It remains for the telegraph clerks 
to give the answer. We still possess the power, which, if properly 
utilised and directed, will again result in victory. The Postmaster- 
General, in his recent reply, justifies the refusal of any concession 
on the ground of his “ duty to ithe public.’ Five vears ago 
“the public ” in the most unmistakable manner pronounced in 
favour of our claims, and corporations, chambers of commerce, 
lord mayors, mayors, magistrates, &c., &c., signed memorials 
in our favour. The press throughout the United Kingdom 
(with only two exceptions, which served to accentuate the 
unanimity of the rest) supported and advocated our claims, 
which included thia very question of payment for Sunday 
duty. Yet Mr. Shaw- Lefevre considered the public interests 
are a barrier to granting the concessions. Probably he 
had forgotten that manifestation of public opinion in our behalf, 
and, of course, his subordinates were not likely to remind him of it. 
And though it would be useless for us to do so now, seeing that he 
occupies a seat in the cold shada of Opposition, it is obviously our 
duty to see that that expression of public opinion is again repeated. 
Our masters have fallen back upon ‘the public.’ So must we. 
They have indirectly appealed to the public. We must do so 
directly. Let every office in the kingdom, every body of telegraph 
clerks in the country, band together as one man, and, wisely and 
calmly, but vigorously and determinedly, seek to educate public 
opinion upon the points at issue. Painful as it must be to many 
to leave the ordinary routine of life and plunge into a vortex of 
agitation, yet such a course must be adopted, unless we are content 
to fawn like spaniels or well-whipped curs, and lick the foot that 
kicks us. Let the local press be interviewed; let our local M.P.s 
be approached, and a fair statement of onr claims placed before 
them; in a word, let the work of ’80 and ’81 be renewed and 
carried out on the same lines. 

To you, sir, I especially appeal that you will by your continued 
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advocacy of our claims help us, and, by placing your columns at 
our disposal for the ventilation of our grievances, thus enable 
ns to concentrate our viows, foster unity of action, and stimulate 
that exprit de corps which is absolutely necessary to our success. 

In conclusion, let me earnestly impress upon my fellow-clerks 
that organisation is vital to victory. Availing themselves of the 
temporary disorganisation into which our ranks have lately 
fallen, the authorities are insidiously whittling away some of 
the advantages we already possess. In Dublin and Belfast 
tne annual holidays of a number of men who perform night 


and Sunday duty have been reduced from three weeks to 


a fortnight. Men with fifteen years’ service, when trans- 
ferred to the above offices, after enjoying three weeks’ leave 
for ten years, have had it curtailed to a fortnight. Clerks 
employed at such offices as Kildare Rail and Limerick Junc- 
tion, with a staff respectively of two and three men, receive three 
weeks’ leave, whilst some of their confréres in Dublin and Belfast 
are granted but a fortnight. This is the insertion of the thin end 
of the wedge. If it succeeds in these offices it will soon become 
universal. There is only one barrier to oppose to such insidious 
attempts—a perfect organisation. At the last conference the basis 
of such an organisation was laid. It now remains for the staffs of 
the various offices to show whether they really feel the grievances 
of which they complain, or are alive to the dangers that loom 
ahead. The officials will grant no redress, will give no concession. 
Five years ago we asked for a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, but that would not be listened to; and to-day they are 
engaged in underhand efforts to rob us of some of the advantages 
we then gained. There is only one way to meet such an attitude— 
Organise !— Yours, 1880-81. 


THE SUNDAY QUESTION. 


Sir, —Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s refusal to comply with the request of 
the provincial clerks for payment of all Sunday work and for an 
extension of their annual leave can scarcely be termed a “reply” 
to their memorial, because he has not attempted to answer any one 
of the arguments which they adduced in favour of their demands. 
As it would have been a task altogether beyond his, or any one 
else’s, power to have advanced a valid excuse for the gross injustice 
which ‘provincial clerks suffer in being compelled to work the 
Sunday without payment, he probably exercised a wise discretion 
in confining his communication to vague generalities and one 
positive statement—i.e., that the appeal would not be granted. 

The Postmaster-General indulges in a little sentiment on stilts, 
and assumes the rôle of an incorruptible and high-minded guardian 
of the National purse, who is compelled, in ‘he interest of the 
public, to resist the extravagant and insatiable demands of his 
rapacious subordinates. This assumption may give Mr. Lefevre 
the appearance of possessing, in some degree, that severe zeal for 
the public welfare which was the characteristic of Cincinnatus and 
Area haa but it i8 an assumption only, and has no foundation 
in fact. 

In assigning his anxiety for the public weal as his excuse for 
refusing to perform a simple act of justice, is Mr. Lefevre not 
evincing more concern for the public than the public have ever 
manifested themselves? But do the public regard the demands 
of the clerks as unwarranted or extravagant? On the contrary, 
has not every public man who has been approached on the subject 
of securing payment for Sunday work unhesitatingly expressed 
himself in favour of the demands of the clerks? and have not the 
exponents of public opinion—the press—in every part of the king- 
dom supported and advocated the cause of the provincial staff, and 
strongly condemned the invidious distinction which the postal 
authoritics manifest in their treatment of the London and pro- 
vincial staffs ? 

The official communications which have at different times been 
issued in response to the various memorials respecting Sanday work, 
very effectually demonstrate that no matter on what just grounds 
the clerks base their claims, nothing wiJl be conceded unless pres- 
sure can be brought to bear on the heads of the department; it 
therefore behoves the clerks to use every means in their power to 
secure the support of the public and the advocacy of the Press. 

Probably there are in every office a few phlegmatic individuals 
whom nothing less potent than an earthquake could stimulate into 
a moderate state of activity ; who, whenever petitions or agitations 
are mentioned, wag their sapient heads and mumble, “ We've tried 
before and failed ; what’s the good of bothering again.” Happily 
these stolid specimens of humanity, who would submit to any 
departmental oppression without displaying more feeling than 
would be shown by a vegetable marrow, and who would make no 
more effort to improve their position than a zoophyte, are in a very 
small minority, and it is to be hoped that those clerks who possess 


an average amount of energy will not be deterred by their miserable 
example of pusillanimity or slothfulness from pursuing any course 
which may promise to ensure the removal of the grivvances com- 
plained of. sr ow 

The subject which the provincial staff should now consider is, 
what course can they most advantageously adopt to secure redress. 
In the opinion of your correspondent, the utmost possible publicity 
should be given to the position in which they are placed, and the 
principal offices, such as Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, Newcastle, &c., should take the lead in holding 
meetings, and give open and continued expression to their discon- 
tent, and force the hardship of their case on the attention of the 
community. 

In the course of a few months we shall be in the turmoil of a 
General Election, when aspirants to Parliamentary honours are 
most amenable to reason and readiest to pledge themselves to do 
their utmost to secure the removal of abuses. Telegraph clerks 
throughout the country should lay their case before the various 
candidates, and solicit their support for any measure which may be 
brought forward to place the provincials on an equality with the 
operators in the Central Office or otherwise improve their position. 

If public sympathy be roused on behalf of the clerks, and a 
powerful support in Parliament pledged, much will have been 
done towards the removal of their grievances. The merits of their 
case will ensure the one, and the Telegraph staff is sufficiently 
numerous and powerful to command the other, if they will only 
unitedly and emphatically assert themselves. 

Concert of action, however, is indispensable to ensure success. 
Unanimity and energetic action will almost certainly bring about 
the consummation of their hopes; lukewarmness and isolated action 
will almost as certainly be followed by failure. 

Whatever else may be decided to be done by the offices unitedly 
(the more the better), every candidate in the neighbourhood of 
the office from which this letter emanates will be canvassed to 
support “the cause ” by the confrères of Pons ELI. 


DEAR SIR, —Not discouraged by the many rebuffs which we have 
received, we provincial telegraph clerks are still determined to do 
our utmost to secure payment for Sunday work, and we have 
strong reasons for believing that our efforts are likely to be suc- 
cessful ; but if they are, everyone must not only be prepared to do 
something, but actually do that something so that the matter may 
be settled at the earliest possible moment. In considering the 
question, Are provincial clerks justified in asking payment for 
Sunday work ? it is essential that we should keep in view four 
principal points. These are :— l 


I. The treatment of Sunday labour by the telegraph companies. 

II. Its treatment by the Postal officials for some time after the 
transfer; its treatment now. 

IIT. Its treatment in the Met. Dist. offices prior to July, 1882. 
Do the reasons which led to the granting of overtime payment to 
the entire metropolitan staff at that date not apply with equal 
force to the provinces ? 

IV. Can the greater cost of living in London be urged as a 
reason for paying overtime in the metropolis for Sunday work, and 
withholding such payment elsewhere ? 


With regard to the first point. The telegraph companies reckoned 
Sunday work exceptional, and paid for it as overtime. Referring 
to this, Mr. MacLiver, M.P., said: “ It was clearly a grievance that 
eight hours of Sunday work might still be demanded from each 
clerk every four weeks without remuneration. In that respect the 
telegraph companies treated their clerks better than the Govern- 
ment department.” Here we have independent testimony to the 
effect that it is a hardship to ask clerks to work eight hours every 
fourth Sunday without remuneration, and that the telegraph com- 
panies treated their servants better than the Government in respect 
to Sunday duty. 

II. Its treatment by tke Postal officials for some time after the 
transfer; its treatment now. Up to September, 1872, Sunday 
work waa considered overtime, and was paid for as such throughout 
the whole service. At that date payment for the duty was stopped 
in the provinces, but continued in London. Against this unjusti- 
fiable stoppage of pay the provincial clerks have, since September, 
1872, protested without success. Mr. Cocbran-Patrick, M.P., 
thinks “the exceptional treatment is unjust, and, if you like, I 
will put a question to the Postmaster-General which will bring out 
facts and reasons (if any).’? Well, this course had already been 
adopted, because it was considered fair to the Department to give 
it the opportunity to explain its reasons for withholding 
payment for work performed. When asked for a reason as 
to the difference in the treatment of London and the provinces, 
the late Mr. Fawcett said Sunday work was. exceptional in 
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London but not in the provinces. Why is it exceptional in 
London? Is it because it is there paid for as an extra, while 
it ig not so paid for in the provinces now? If so, that is an 
unjustifiable arrangement of the authorities, introduced in 
1872; if, on the other hand, it is considered exceptional in London 
because of the number of female clerks who are employed there, 
and who are not required to perform any Sunday work, we pro- 
vincials (whatever may have been our position in 1872) are in 
exactly the same position as the London men now. We, too, are 
employed in offices where female clerks are now engaged who are 
not required to perform duty on Sunday, so that the “exceptional” 
plea must be abandoned, and so it was, for, when told by an hon. 
member in the House of Commons that “by the repetition of bis 
answer of the former day he had not answered the question which 
now stood on the paper, which was— Why Sunday work was con- 
sidered exceptional in London and not in Scotland? Mr. Fawcett 
eaid, There was very much less Sunday work in London. Here 
we have two reasons, both furnished by the Department, for it is 
foolish to think that Mr. Fawcett would have given such replies 
bad they not been supplied to him. The one reason was at once 
abandoned, while the other was so manifestly absurd that it was 
unnecessary even to abandon it, for no one treated it seriously. 
We must not lose sight of the fact, then, that although the Depart- 
ment has had numerous opportunities for assigning reasons for 
the difference in its treatment of Sunday work, it has been unable 
to do so. 

As to the third point. Prior to July, 1882, the Metropolitan 
District clerks did not receive overtime payment for Sunday work 
under Mr. Fawcett’s scheme of revision; but in July, 1852, the entire 
metropolitun staff, after urgent representations, were successful in 
being put on the same footing as the clerks in the Central Tele- 
graph Office with respect to Sunday work. This was only giving 
them what they should not have required to claim—poyment for 
work done—for, as Lord Kleho puts it, ' Where Sunday work is 
neces-ary, it 18 quite clear compensation shonld be given, either in 
the shape of extra pay orextra leave.’ As no pew circumstance arose 
between the issue of the scheme and the concession just recorded, 
it is fair to conclude that Mr. Fawcett was convinced by the urgent 
representaticonsthat the claim was reasonable, and that as the entire 
metropolitan male staff was required to perform Sunday work, it 
was clear compensation in the shape of pay should be given; hence 
the concession in July, 1552; and if we provincials only use the 
same urgent representations, the reasons which led to the con- 
cession in this case will be found by the authorities to apply with 
equal force in our own, for, as Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P., says, 
“There is prima-ysacie injustice to the provincial clerks in the 
existing arrangement.’ According to the arguments of Mr. 
Fawcett, we are entitled to consideration equal to that shown to 
the clerks in the London Central Office, for when he waa taken to 
task for treating these clerks more liberally than clerks in the 
district offices, he convinced all that he was justified in doing 80, 
and his reasons were that very few of the district otices were open 
after 8 p.m., whereas a very great part of the work in the Central 
Ottice was performed in the dead hours of the night, heavy Parha- 
mentary reports having to be despatched to the provinces for the 
provincial newspapers. If the heavy Parliamentary reports are 
despatcaed to the provinces, there must be a large staff kept on 
duty in the provincial offices during the night, so that on Mr. 
Fawcett’s own showing we provincials who are required to work in 
the “dead hours of the night” are entitled to the same generous 
treatment us those who are employed in the London Central Ofhice ; 
but this we do not receive, as will be apparent from the fol- 
lowing :— 

1V. Can the greater cost of living in London be urged as a 
reason for paying overtime in the metropolis for Sunday duty and 
withholding such payment elsewhere? No, it cannot, because in 
London the maximum salary is £60 a year higher than in the 
provinces. So that (as was shown when questions relative to 
Sunday duty were put in Parliament) the action of the authorities 
in withholding payment in the provinces for Sunday work is 
unreasonable, unjustifiable, and indefensible. Mr. T. R. Buchanan, 
M.P., says:— I certainly think that the onus of proof lies upon 
those who make this inequality.” 

About this Sunday duty question there can be no difference of 
opinion, We work eight hours every Monday, and we are paid for 
it; we work eight hours every fourth Sunday, and we are not paid 
for. Are we justified in asking payment? Those who agree that 
we are, will remember that it is wse/ess to petition after THIRTEEN 
YEARS of fruitless effort; that it is vain to question when ques- 
tions arc met by such answers as I have quoted. There is one 
other course open, and it is that pursued by those who have 
succeeded—the metropolitan staff. Are you willing to follow their 
example? If so, you will get what you want. Let your Parla- 
mentary representative know that for thirteen years you have been 


asking payment for work done, and see what he has to say. In 
the meantime, remember he who serves himself is best served.— 
Yours, «c., SAUL. 


RED TAPE TO THE RESCUE. 
THE BIRMINGHAM DELEGATES IN ITS MESHES. 


Sir,—As many will, no doubt, be inquiring, Why was not Bir- 
mingham represexted at the late Dublin Conference? wiil you 
kindly allow me space to answer the question ? 

Two delegates were duly elected, and every provision as regards 
expenses, &c., made for their attendance. Suitable provision baving 
also been mado for the performance of their duties during absence, 
these gentlemen applied to the Postmaster for his sanction. A 
few hours before the time that the delegates should have left for 
Dublin, they were informed that the Postmaster had decided to 
submit the matter to the Surveyor, and up to the present 
moment—a _ fortuight after the conference took place—no 
reply whatever has been received by them. Now, Sir, I 
believe that it is a fact that six delegates were released 
from this otħce to attend the Benevolent Society’s Confer- 
ence at Leicester, and that sanction was readily obtained in this 
case without the Surveyor being in any way consulted ; but mark 
the difference, these were all Post-office men, with one solitary 
exception—that being the chief of the Telegraph Department. 
Such facts as these, Sir, require no comment; they can only bear 
one ccnstruction, and that is the one unanimously placed upon them 
here—viz., a determination on the part of the Postmaster to deprive 
us of representation at our annual conference. I need scarcely 
state that no small amount of disgust is felt at the paltry means 
adopted to defeat the attendance of our delegates ; but such actions 
as these only show more fully how tharoughly officialism dreads the 
light of facts, and can only spur us on with renewed vigour to work 
steadfastly and loyally for that consummation which must neces- 
sarily follow the advent of greater power in the hands of the 
working classes, the downfall of that huge system of despotism 
aud favouritism which saps the very life-blood of the service.—l 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, B. M. 


REPEAL OF THE UNION. 


Sır, —In a recent debate on the Telegraphs Bill, the Postmaster- 
General is reported to bave said that the Postal and Telegraph 
Departments should each be worked financially independent of 
the other. Why can’t our quondam land agitator have the 
courage of his convictions, and carry out this independence 
throughout the service? What earthly benefit has the Union 
been to either- Department anyhow?’ and in what one of the 
multitude of large towns throughout the kingdom is the cranky 
theory of “postal clerk and telegraph learner”? found to be 
practicable? The truth is that the Department itself admits its 
lamentable failure in these towns by the very fact that in no 
instance is @ clerk made to do both duties, no matter what may 
be the name of his appointment or the foibles of his post-master. 

PRENEZ GARDE. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


To.iay.— By breaking, of course.—A T. S. Clerk has sent us a 
copy of Burns’ poem, “ A man’s a man for a’ that,’ thinking, no 
doubt, that we shall be conscience-stricken when we read the great 
Scottish poct’s verses, and long to recall the short notice of the 
Inventories which appeared in our last issue. Nothing of the kind, 
sir. While admitting that a man may bea gentleman in spite 
of the disadvantages of lowly origin, shabby clothing, and a want 
of a plentiful supply of “filthy lucre,” we cannot find anything 
either gentlemanly or manly abont the Cockney rough. We 
suppose our correspondent will urge that if a ruffian commits an 
unprovoked and dastardly assanlt on an individual he has never 
seen before, or beats his wife every night before going to bed, he’s 
a man for a’ that. Our friend has not studied his Burns properly. 
The poet's own words express his meaning clearly—‘ The rank is but 
the guinea stamp, a man’s a man for a’ that ’’—in spite of titles or 
social status. Wedid not object to the presence of working men 
and poor women at the opening ceremony, but we strongly objected 
to the roughs who elbowed their way through the crowd, insulting 
season-ticket holders in a language anything but parliamentary. 
They were men for a’ that, no doubt, but as Shakespeare wrote :— 

In the catalogue ye go for men 

As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 
Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves are cleped 

All by the name of dogs. 
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O TEMPORA, O MORES! 
To the Ricut Hon. Lorp Joux MANNERS, PoSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


M* LORD,—The good-for-nothing Whigs and a kind Providence 

combined have once more placed you in the enviable position 
of supreme head of her Majesty’s Postal and Telegraph Depart- 
ments; and although your term of office is likely to be of short 
duration, the telegraphists of this country are anxious that an 
opportunity should be given you to earn the gratitude of an 
important and sadly-neglected branch of the Civil Service. With 
this object in view, I venture to lay before you, in a general way, 
the most prominent of the grievances under which nine-tenths of 
the officers in the telegraph department vay they suffer. 

In the first place, then, these long-suffering people declare that 
the report of the Playfair Commission, advising the inclusion of 
telegraph clerks in the lower division of the Civil Service, and, of 
course, Carrying all the emoluments of that position with such in- 
ciusion, has not been acted upon. Why is this thus? Here is 
a special non-political Committee appointed by the House of 
Commons for the object of obtaining information likely to increase 
the use and efficiency of the Civil Service. They have facilities 
for eliciting facts even beyond the reach of the Vateys or the 
Blackwoods. They obtain the information, gather the facts, 
cxamine witnesses ad nauseam, and then, in a lucid, clear report, 
declare that it would conduce to the welfare and prosperity, the 
benefit and efficiency, of the service, if telegraph clerks were 
included in its lower division; and yet the recommendation, from 
that good day to this, remains a dead letter, calmly ignored, super- 
ciliously pooh-poohed, wantonly disregarded, and all because of— 
what ? The query is addressed to you, my lord, and I trust that 
you will give it your earnest and immediate attention, for the 
excluded ones are determined that neither you nor your successors 
shall know either rest or quiet until the recommendation of the 
above-mentioned Committee has been put in force. 

Before you set eyes upon this letter yon will have received peti- 
tions, signed by nearly every tclegraphist in the provinces, asking 
you to do them the same justice which has already been done to 
the clerks in London re the payment for Sunday duty. That 
petition deals with this matter, and also with that of four weeks’ 
leave of absence per annum, far better than your humble servant 
can hope to deal with it. The stern logic of fact must necessarily 
show you that the Sunday grievance is one that must be remedied 
sooner or later, and its settlement will undoubtedly lead to the 
granting of the second purt of the petition, viz., the question of 
holidays: for the moment let it be allowed—as it is bound to be 
allowed—that Sunday duty is exceptional, then common sense will 
dictate that the stoppage of thirtcen days’ hard-earned rest 
reqniree something more than money will repay. 

The action of the authorities in dealing with these and other 
matters connected with the service has hitherto resulted most disas- 
trously. The Telegraph Department has justly earned the stigma 
which has long been attached to it of being but a training school 
for the foreign companies. Clerks are leaving almost every day, 
and these the very flower of the service, the very pick of their class. 
It is not to be expected that a man after six or seven years’ service, 
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during which time he has not been merely performing mechanical 
work, but labouring diligently to learn the details of his profession, 
will be satisfied with ten or twelve shillings per week less than is 
given, after the same amount of time and one-tenth the amount of 
labour, to the ordinary trade apprentice, if he can find a better 
market for his labour somewhere else. The result of this scanda- 
lous state of things is best seen in the fact that almost all the 
clerks in the large and ever-increasing number of foreign com- 
panies are recruited from the department over which you have been 
so unexpectedly called upon to preside. Can the State of Denmark 
be entirely sound when snch things as this take place? Inthe 
name of all that’s logical can facts such as these fail to commend 
themselves to the meanest comprehension? You have open- 
mouthed, unsuppressed discontent inside the service and outside, 
both by tho public and the press; you have a fearless, outspoken 
contempt for the muddle into which things have drifted. The 
clerke, disgusted with the reception which their petitions have met 
with, are openly taiking of going out on strike; and whether this 
threat is viewed in a serions light or atherwise, we cannot 
fail to be impressed with the fceling that the system which 
draws out such expressions of disgust and heart-weariness 
cannot help being rotten to tho core. The pie-crust promises 
of the sixpenny rate have kept the clerks entranced, and at a 
standstill for the moment, like a kitten watching a ball of wool; 
but the time for discharging the pent-up excitement cannot be post- 
poned for long. Your servants, my lord, are burning with indig- 
nation at the answers hitherto given to their petitions on the 
Sunday question, and from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End, in Erin 
and in Scotia, the motto “ No Surrender” is firmly implanted in 
their breasts. It rests with you to stay the violence of the volcano, 
and it remains to be seen if you, unlike your predecessors, are 
determined to do your own thinking, and are above the sneer of 
“ Puppet.” You have it in your power to dish the Whigs with a 
vengeance ; you have it within your reach to make yourself 
extremely popular, and your name deservedly revered with a large 
and important body of men and women, as well as with the public 
at large; you have it within your grasp to do yeoman’s service to 
your country by retaining for it the labour of those whose training 
has cost the public both time and money; and it is in devout 
expectancy that your accession to office will lead to these results 
that I sign myself, your lordship’s most humble servant, 
Urian Heep. 


AMALGAMATION. 


HEN Mr. Fawcett introduced his scheme in 1881, one of the 

provisions was to amalgamate the postal and telegraph 

staffs, and, by training entrants in both branches, to have an 

eflicient staff should discontent and agitation arise at a future 
period. 

Has this amalgamation proved beneficial to the service? Expe- 
rience has shown that in almost, if not in every case, it has turned 
out a failure. Instead of creating an efficient staff, amaigamation 
only tended to greatly weaken it, especially in the telegraph 
service, large numbers of trained and experienced clerks being 
driven, so to speak, into the service of the Cable Companies, where 
their abilities were recognised in a more fitting manner, their 
places being filled by learners. The result of this was soon 
apparent, errors, &c., in telegrams rapidly increasing. 

But the great evil of amalgamation was the increase of power it 
gave to the postal ofticials—u power greatly abused by imperious 
postmasters, who, doubtless backed up by their surveyors, lost 
no time in taking undue advantage of the scheme. Although 
Mr. Fawcett repeatedly declared it was only intended that 
entrants should be made etticient in both branches, numerous 
cases occurred where clerks with several years’ service, and old 
Company’s men, were bullied, and even threatened that their 
interests would suffer unless they made themselves thoroughly 
conversant with the working of the various branches of the Post 
Office. This treatment was, of course, resented in many instances, 
resulting in the abolition of what was termed ‘‘ working round.” 

The overbearing of postal officials has been most marked for 
some time, and from the attitude they have adopted on previous 
occasions it is evident we shall continue to have grievances, which 
will go unredressed until such times asa gentleman is placed at the 
bead of the department who will have the courage to act inde- 
pendently of the permanent officials, or until a Telegraphist- 
General is appointed who, with a knowledge of what the telegraph 
service should be, will find no obstacles in the way of redressing 
the grievances which have existed for so many years. Judging 
from appearances, the agitation is likely to be renewed, and should 
it attain the power and influence which characterised it in 1880-1, 
I trust this will not be lost sight of, and that eventually the tele- 
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graph service will be worked independently and without the aid of 
postal officials. This would tend to increase the popularity of the 
service, and, by giving adequate remuneration, a staff of efficient 
clerks would readily be obtained, and the result of such a change 
would be immediately manifested. JUSTICUS. 


THE SOCIETY OF TELEGRAPH ENGINEERS 
AND ELECTRICIANS. 


THE TRIP TO SWINDON. 


N Tuesday, June 30th, the President of the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers and Electricians, Mr. C. E. Spagnoletti, 
invited the whole of the members, associates, and students 
belonging to that society to pay a visit of inspection to the 
celebrated Locomotive Works of the Great Western Railway 
Company at Swindon. More than 400 gentlemen accepted the 
President’s kind invitation, and many of the members came long 
distances, arriving in London on the previous evening, in order to 
meet the amiable railway telegraph engineer, whose popularity 
is too well known to need much comment from us. At half- 
past eleven in the morning, the middle platform of Paddington 
station presented an animated appearance, but the whole stene 
was novel, and totally unlike an ordinary excursion picture. 
There was no rushing to seize the best seats, no coarse jests, no 
shouting, no attempts to get intoxicated before the train started. 
All the usual incidents of an excursion were wanting, with the 
exception of excellent spirits (non alcoholic), smiling faces, and 
displays of good fellowship as friends met for the first time since 
last year’s gathering at King’s College. The train, too, was not 
of the excursion order. Mr. Spagnoletti did not consider ordinary 
first-class coaches good enough for his guests. A number of 
beautiful saloon carriages were attached to the engine, with room 
for more than the actual number of passengers, so that each member 
could thoroughly enjoy the trip to Swindon. The noble-looking train 
was quietly filled, and started punctually at 11.50. The officials on 
the platform seemed to study how to excel in politeness, and not 
a single hitch had occurred as we steamed away towards Wiltshire. 
Here we ought to acknowledge the graceful act on the part of Mr. 
Spagnoletti in ignoring class prejudices on this occasion. We 
expected that first-class carriages would be provided for the mem- 
bers and associates, and a special saloon for the president and 
council. We were agreeably disappointed; there was no distinc- 
tion made; and although a few of the shining lights of the pro- 
fession gathered round the president, we are certain that the 
humblest member of the Society would have been welcome toa 
seat in the saloon occupied by Mr. Spagnoletti. 

Amongst the guests we noticed were Professor Hughes, F.R.S., 
who gave the microphone to the world, never dreaming, let us hope, 
that the Cannon-street Octopus would extend its tentacles to the 
great invention for its own benefit; Mr. Augastus Stroh, the prince 
of mechanics; Dr. Fleming, the recently-appointed Professor of 
Electrical Engineering at the London University; Mr. William 
Crookes, F.R.S., the celebrated physicist and chemist, the discoverer 
of the element Thallium ; the courteous secretary of the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers, Mr. F. H. Webb; Mr. W. H. Preece, F.R.S., 
the eminent electrician of the G.P.O.; Mr. E. Graves, the popular 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Postal Telegraphs; Mr. H. R. Kempe, of 
the Engineer-in-Chief’s department, known in the electrical world 
as a mathematician and electrician of the first rank; Mr. G. P. 
Simpson, B.Sc.; Mr. Aloxander Siemens, of the great firm of 
Siemen Brothers, cable and electrical apparatus manufacturers ; 
Colonel Stotherd, R.E.; Professor Stokes, F.R.8.; Professor George 
Forbes, F.R.S.E; Mr. C. J. Simmons, electrical test instrument 
maker; Mr. Willoughby Smith, the veteran electrician; Mr. H. C. 
Fischer, the respected controller of the Central Telegraph Office ; 
Sir Henry Mance, of the Indian Telegraph Service; Dr. W. H. 
Stone, the medical electrician ; Professor Frankland, the dis- 
tinguished chemist ; Admiral Mayne, C.B.; Sir R. Rawlinson, 
C.B. ; Colonel the Hon. Le Poer Trench, R.E.; Captain 
Hall, R.N.; Captain Sankey, R.E.; Mr. R. E. Crompton, 
the eminent electric light engineer; Monsieur F. Despointes, 
of the Submarine Telegraph Company; Mr. Thomas Fletcher, 
engineer to the United Telephone Company; Mr. S. Andrews, 
Battery Department, G.P.O. ; Mr. Henry Crookes, electric light 
engineer; Mr. Joseph Crookes, of the firm of Spagnoletti & Crookes, 
telegraph contractors and electrical engineers; Mr. Julius Sax, the 
well-known mannfacturer, of Bloomsbury; Mr. W. Miles, of the 
firm of Wyman & Sons; Mr. W. Slingo, of the Central Telegraph 
Office; Mr. Anthony Graves, of the Engineer-in-Chief’s Depart- 
ment, G.P.O.; Mr. Alexander Bell, Superintendent of the Postal 
Telegraph Stores; Messrs. Alexander J. 8. Adams and W. Moon, 
of the Central Telegraph Office; Mr. C. C. Vyle, Engineering 
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Inspector, G.P.O.; Mr. C. A. Morgan, Central Telegraph Office, 
and Mr. W. Lynd. 

The journey to Swindon was a pleasant one, the weather all that 
could be desired, and the company was delightfal. Every branch 
of the profession was represented. In the corner of one saloon 
we noticed a very eminent electrician, whose modesty is certainly a 
bar to his attainment of notoriety. He represented the mathematical 
or theoretical branch. A little further off was one of the best high- 
class test instrument makers in the United Kingdom. A worthy 
representative of the mechanical branch. On one side of this gentle- 
man sat the literary, and on the other the protective (patent right) 
department. Telegraph engineering was well represented on the 
opposite side, and in another corner sat a worthy Teuton, repre- 
senting ocean telegraphy, whose name is known wherever the 
electric wire has penetrated. 


Mr. Charles E. P. D. D. Spagnoletti, M.I.C.E., M.S.T.E. 


Dashing along through sweetly-scented meadows and across 
picturesque bridges, we obtained occasional glimpses of sturdy 
haymakers, who paused for a moment to gaze at our well- 
filled train, little dreaming that its freight represented some of the 
brightest ornaments of the scientific world, and boating parties, 
amongst whom were gaily dressed ladies, who, shielded by speed 
and distance, were courageous enough to salute us as we passed. 
The conversation was not all electrical. Indeed, many of the so- 
called grave men of science were exceedingly jovial. They were 
out for a day’s pleasure. It was their ‘‘treat,” and although they 
did not wear tin mugs round their necks, and their fare consisted 
of something better than stale buns and milk, they felt almost 
as much pleasure at getting a day’s outing in the country 
as the poor London school children who cheer their parson 
about every five minutes and drink his health in chalk 
and water. Perhaps some readera of this journal may suppose 
that such a scientific body of men as the Society of Tele- 
graph Engineers and Electricians would care very little about 
eating and drinking, and that the sight of the big works at 
Swindon would be the general topic of conversation in the train. 
Not a bit of it. The all-important subject was the LUNCHEON; 
and several of the “grave ones” smacked their lips as they dis- 
cussed Colonel Webber’s trip to Chatham two years ago! A 
description of the gallant colonel’s bill of fare sharpened their 
appetites, and when four hundred odd members arrived at SW, 
they were all ready to do justice to the good things under which 
the long tables were groaning in the Drill Hall, opposite the works. 
If the President had been a maliciously disposed man, he might 
have perpetrated a cruel joke upon us by taking us over the works 
before, and not after the luncheon. But Mr. Spagnoletti is a bon 
vivant himself—a gentleman who knows how to deal with such 
matters. He fed us first, put us all in good humour, and showed 
us the sights afterwards. 

There was not much speech-making, just a few toasts, briefly 
responded to by Professor Stokes and a gentleman connected with 
the Great Western Railway Company. Then came the toast of 
the day, ‘‘The President of the Society of Telegraph Engineers 
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and Electricians,’ proposed by Col. Stotherd, and received with 
loud and prolonged applause. We can believe that it was a proud 
moment for Mr. Spagnoletti, surrounded by such a battery of 
brain-power, in the midst of men whose names are written 
upon the scroll of fame in characters that will never fade, to be 
handed down to future generations, men who are the great high 
priests of this age, whose studies of nature have led them to a 
higher conception of the Creator than all the dogma that was 
ever written could do. We repeat it must have been a proud 
moment for the President when he looked round and saw the 
hundreds of upturned faces beaming with pleasure and respect, and 
all feeling grateful for the good spread and the absence of bad 
wine. For thirty years, Mr. Spagnoletti told us, he had been asso- 
ciated with the G.W.R., and, of course, he felt a sort of affection 
for the Company. He sincerely regretted the absence of the 
General Manager, Mr. Grierson, who was unable to be present 
through some important business at the House of Commons which 
claimed his attention. The works had been thrown open to the 
Society, and every aesistance would be rendered by the officers of 
the Company to make the visit pleasant and instructive. After 
another hearty burst of applause, the company proceeded to visit 
the works. Some idea of the magnitude of the place will be formed 
when we state that the G.W.R. Loco. Works at Swindon cover 
thirty acres of ground, employing, when fully occupied, over 7,000 
operatives. At periods of pressure they have turned out an engine 
a week, a carriage a day, and a truck per hour! The heat in the 


gested that Mr. Spagnoletti must be elected a second time, because 
he had that day proved his fitness for the presidential chair. 

The portrait we present to our readers is a faithful likeness of 
Mr. Charles Ernest Paolo Della Diana Spagnoletti, Telegraph Engi- 
neer to the Great Western Railway Company, and the inventor of 
many systems of electrical signalling apparatus. 
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THE WHEATSTONE BRIDGE. 


S the branch-fixed resistances A B are adjustable, the tasting 
operator has the option of choosing any of them, or, if be 
pleases, more than one. The question naturally rises, Which one 
or what is the best proportion? It may be demonstrated either 
mathematically or experimentally, that the sensibility or sensitive- 
ness of the instrument is greatest when the resistances in all four 
branches are alike. 
Now, as this identity can only occur when the resistance to be 
measured is similar either to any one of the resistances in A and B, 
or to the sum of any two or more of them, it is obvious that the 


, next best thing is to make the resistances in the branches AB as 


near to the resistance we are going to measure as we can. 
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Fig. 13 shows the connections frequently used in testing fractions of an ohm. G is a tripod-pattern Thompson reflecting galvano- 
meter, L is the paraffin lamp, and S the graduated scale upon which the reflection of the spot of light is thrown. The galvano- 


meter is connected to the terminals T and T’ at the ends of the branches A and B, ¢.¢., the fixed resistances. 
The current divides at the middle terminal between A and B, and unites at the terminal at the end of the rheostat bar 
The piece of wire being tested is joined to T’ of the branch B, and the terminal at the end of the rheostat 


two cells. 
next to the 5,000 ohm coil. 


B’ is a battery of 


bar usually called D. R is a wooden bracket, through the holes of which is coiled the unknown resistance. 


moulding-shops was excessive, and we all seemed to be in the way 
of the men. One gentleman had an irresistible desire to step into 
the moulds. Just as one of the members calléd out, ‘“ Don’t walk 
into that mould!” he planted his foot in the black soil. Shall we 
ever recognise that footprint on the driving-wheel of an engine some 
day at Paddington! 

There was really so much to see that some of us saw very little. 
It was next to impossible to take particular notice of any special 
object. A week's inspection would hardly suffice. We were 
allowed to wander wherever we liked without let or hindrance 
until it was time to march back to the Drill Hall, where tea was 
waiting for the tired visitors. Here, again, the President proved 
himself a kind and thoughtful host. For those members who did 
not care for tea or coffee, stronger beverages and good cigars were 
provided. At 6.50 the train, cheered by a knot of smutty-faced 
children and one old man, started on the homeward journey. The 
conversation never flagged until Paddington was reached. In one 
saloon cards were introduced, in another there was an animated 
discussion on Evolution! The unanimous verdict was that the 
President had behaved handsomely, and one waggish member sug- 


Of course, we do not generally know what the resistance of the 
object to be measured is, or its measurement would be a super- 
fluous task; but we can often make an approximate estimate of it 
and act accordingly. 

For instance, if we have a resistance—say, the coil of an electric 
bell—and suppose it to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
fifteen ohms, and we desire to ascertain the actual resistance, we 
first unplug ten ohms in each of the branches A and B, because ten 
is the branch coil nearest in magnitude to our estimate of fifteen. 
Again, if we suppose the unknown resistance to be nearer a 
hundred than it is to ten, we unplug a hundred ohms in each of 
the branches A B, and soon. If, on the contrary, we can form no 
estimate of the resistance we are about to measure, we can get it 
approximately by a rough measurement, after which we employ 
the right measurement as above, and make a more accurate test. 

For example, we wish to measure a line, and have no idea of the 
magnitude of its resistance; we unplug 1,000 ohms in the branches 
A and B, and 1,000 also in the rheostat; the needle deflects to 
the right. We then insert the plugs again, leaving only 500 ohms 
unplugged in the rheostat, and find that the needle now passes the 
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zero point, and swings a little to the left, showing that, as 1,000 
was too large, 500 is too small. At this point we bave ascertained 
that the unknown resistance is considerably less than 1,000 ohms 
and is greater than 500 ohms. We now carefully unplug resistance 
in the rheostat, trying the galvanometer key after each change, 
and find that the needle comes to zero when we have withdrawn a 
tutal of 750 ohms, which is the resistance required. 

For the great majority of measurements the resistance unplugged 
in A should be equal to that in B, it being only necessary to make 
them differ when a resistance is to be measured either greater 
than the greatest or less than the least in the rheostat G. 

It may be thought by some that to measure resistances smaller 
than ten ohms it will be best to have no resistance unplugged in 
A and B. 

This is not so; it is absolutely essential that there shall be some 
resistance in A and B, or there will be no deflection of the needle, 
the galvanometer ip that case being practically short-circuited. 

It will always be found economical to use as small a battery as 
possible. Moreover, the liability of heating, and so altering the 
resistances of the coils, is diminished by so doing. Therefore, 
for all low resistances, one or two cells only should be used, and 
in most cases one will be found sufficient. 

Large or high resistances, of course, require more, but it is not 
likely that moro than ten cells at the outside will ever be required. 

Schwendler gives the following rule for use in Wheatstone 
Bridge systems :—FTor all resistances under 10,000 ohms, one 
Daniell cell; above 10,000 and less than 100,000 ohms, ten cells; 
and for everything above 100,000 ohms, oné hundred cells. 


THI SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


CONVERSAZIONE AT THE INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, , 
O` Friday, July 3rd, the Society of Arts gave their delightful 

entertainment at tho Inventories. About 12,000 invitations 
were issued to the votaries of science, art, and literature. The 
weather was beautifully mild; and the gardens, illuminated with 
myriads of glow-lamps, and studded with thousands of ladies and 
gentlemen all attired in evening dress—reminded one of a scene 
from Moore’s “ Veiled Prophet” or the “ Arabian Nights.” 

Spiers & Pona’s refreshment buffets were open to the visitors; 
no charge was made, and waiters did not look for fees. Ices, 
claret-cup, strawberries and cream, melons, pine-apples, cakes of 
various kinde, tea and coffee were to be bad in unlimited quantity 
for the asking. 

The musical programmo was exceptionally good. Herr Strauss 
was thoroughly appreciated by an unusually critical audience, for 
Invsic was well represented at the conversazione. In the conser- 
vatory the Siamese Band ereated much merriment by their gruntings 
and equeakings. Before the black’ gentlemen commenced the first 
eclection abont twenty minutes were lost in preliminary arrange- 
ments. One musician laid his instrument on the stage, looked at it 
for about thirty seconds, and then selected another spot. There he 
squatted, but not for long; he soon got up and went in search of a 
softer plank. Another Siamese moved his instrument about five 
times before he found what he considered a comfortable squatting- 
place. When they were all ready, the condactor, in Kuropean 
evening dress, gave the signal for the first squeak. Then, oh! 
what an ear-piercing, drum-breaking din! The company assembled 
in the conservatory laughed immoderately, and many were driven 
out into the gardens to escape the Siamese music. (?) The gentle- 
men of this curious orchestra wore a very strange uniform. It was 
something like a cross between a footman and a Christy-minstrel 
clog-dancer. 

The Grenadier Gaards Band was warmly applauded, particularly 
when Sergeant Kuight played the “ Lost Chord” on his silvery- 
toned cornet. 

When 12 o’clock struck, and the strains of the National Anthem 
warned the brilliant assemblage that it was time to depart, slowly 
and reluctantly did the gay crowd return to the vehicles which 
blocked the Exlubition-road, and the special trains waiting to 
convey the guests of Sir Frederick Abel to their homes. 

The entertainment was perfect. Can we say moro ? 


GENERAL Gorpon’s KTATIONERY.— General Gordon's diarv is 
written on Egyptian telegraph blanks. The pages are sewn 
together with twine, and every page is illuminated with pictures, 
fantastic and serious. Gordon’s letters indicate that his diary was 
written for the use of the Government. It is desired that the 
Government should edit this diary, and publish fac-similes of it as 
soon as all of it has reached London. The diary, as left by 
Gordon, is in six volumes. 


JUSTICE AT A DISCOUNT IN BIRMINGHAM. 


NFORMATION has recently come to hand from Birmingham, 

showing that injustice as regards the telegraphists at that 

office is considerably on the increase—so much so that great indig- 
nation is felt. 

During last month several senior appointments were made in 
connection with tke postal branch, consisting of one assistant- 
superintendent, maximum value £230; tive clerkships, £180; and 
five first-class sorting clerks and telegraphists, all these positions 
being bestowed upon Postal men, several of whom are employed 
solely in the Parcel Post Branch. Now, wo understand that two 
years ago, when memorialised upon the probability of promotions 
taking place through the introduction of the Parcel Post system, 
considering that all the branches were to comprise an amalgamated 
staff, the Postmaster-General promised that the telegraphists should 
be fairly considered when such changes came about. 

Now what are the facts of the case? At that time the postal 
staff consisted of about 100, including 22 superior appointments, 
and the telegraph staff of 154, with “eight” superior appoint- 
ments. Since that period the staff of the telegraph branch has 
increased at a greater ratio tban that of the postal branch, yet only 
one clerkship bas been given, and that quite unconnected with the 
manipulating department. l 

The following are the particulars of the men (as near as can be 
gleaned) :—-In the case of the senior officer, he never held a first- 
class appointment, but jumped at onco from 32s. 6d. per week to 
the £180 (clerkships) class, and before reaching his maximum is 
again further advanced. In the case of the clerkships one man 
was a messenger at an office where an officer, who is now only a 
telegraphist in the first class, was the senior of eight clerks. In 
another instance tbe favoured one came as an ofħice-boy abont 
twelve yearsago. In another case, wben the man first came to Bir- 
mingham from a small otħce some ten years since he filled up part of 
his time as a writer from slip in tle telegraph branch. The particu- 
lars of the two remaining officers in this class aro unknown, but 
sufficient to say that they are considerably junior to the three 
before referred to. 

As regards the first-class appointments, we believe none of them 
have seen more than five years’ service, and one of them was 
actually a letter-carrier previous to transfer to BM, three years 
ago. Even this partiality is carried downto the very juniors of 
the second class, the postal entrants on appointment receiving 
20s. per week, while similar entrants in the telegraph branch 
receive only 16s. per week, and have to give three years’ service prior 
to reaching the starting-point of the entrant into the postal branch. 

Now there are in the telegraph branch, in the first class, a large 
number of men who have seen from twenty to thirty years’ service, 
who are thoroughly qualified to perform similar duties to which 
these men have been appointed, but who have no prospect of ever 
obtaining more than Us. per week. ‘There are also men in tke 
second class who have served upwards of fifteen years, who are 
capable of performing both postal and telegraph duties, and many 
of them have taken sole charge of post-offices, yet all these men 
must be thrust aside to make way for new entrants backed by 
official favouritism, and, in some instances, outside influence. We 
will now compare generally the duties attached to these superior 
appointments at the postal branch, and the duties now performed 
at the telegraph branch by first-class telegraphists :—the former 
duties comprise superintending the despatch of parcels, sale of 
stamps, surcharging, «c., for which they are considered worthy of 
these higher rates of pay. While in the telegraph branch there 
are men grown grey inthe service, who have, since the transfer, 
permanently performed supervising, testing, and other superior 
duties, which, to say the least, are equal, if not superior, to the 
postal duties before enumerated; yet these officers have been 
passed over by mere youths in the service, and will for ever, under 
the present system, stand upon the Birmingham establishment as 
juniors to the oflicers recently promoted. 

Now where can the staff look for a remedy to this grave par- 
tiality ? The officers of the Telegraph Branch have memorialised 
time after time; but their claims have been utterly ignored, there- 
fore all hope of redress by this means must be dismissed, and the 
only resource now open seems to be to so press upon the Members of 
Parliament and the public until a committee of inquiry is obtained. 

Until this is bronght about, the efficiency of the service must of 
necessity suffer, and all the advantages which the public hope to 
obtain from this important department cannot possibly be achieved. 

As far as this particular office is concerned, no efforts will, we 
trust, be neglected to bring about this end. We also learn that a 
similar state of things exists at other large offices, and we hope 
that with them such united action will follow as the day will not 
be far distant when an “Impartial Tribunal ” shall be appointed to 
investigate such unjust anomalies in the service. 
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“LATEST NEWS FROM EGYPT.” 


A“ amusing incident occurred recently in one of our provincial 
towns. Mr. Joseph Giles, an honest countryman, who had 
come into town for the day, was sauntering along one of the prin- 
cipal streets, and was about to enter the Free Library—a new and 
handsome building, and one of the “lions” of the place—when 
his eye caught sight of one of the well-known yellow telegraph 
envelopes lying on the pavement at his feet. Picking it up, he 
found it was sealed, and evidently contained an important despatch 
from the seat of war, for across the back of the envelope, besides 
the usual “ No charge for delivery,” was printed in large letters 
“ Latest news from Egypt,’ and underneath fomo characters 
apparently in an unknown tongue. It was clear that the message 
had been accidentally dropped by a careless telegraph boy. 

With our hero, to think was to act. Fired with patriotic 
enthusiasm, the honest man rushed into the Library, and rather 
disturbed the readers of the morning papers by calling loudly for 
the librarian. That worthy appearing, Joseph produced the 
envelope, and, explaining that he had just found it, inquired if 
he could tell him to whom it was addressed. The librarian isa 
man who takes everything seriously, and, replying in the negative, 
strongly advised our friend to take it at once to the post-otlice, it 
being evidently a most important telegram. 

Away ran Giles as fast as his legs could carry him, feeling as 
though the fate of Europe depended upon his exertions. Breath- 
less and perspiring (it was about noon, and one of the hottest days 
this summer), he at last found out the H. P.O., and though some- 
what daunted by the grim and scowling aspect of some of the 
officials, presented his precious charge to the mildest looking of 
their number, and explained the case. This gentleman, after 
closely examining the envelope, was unfortunately seized with a 
severe fit of coughing, but presently recovering, informed our 
patriot that the message having originated with the Docks Office, 
he could not take it in, such a course being strictly unofficial. The 
only safe plan would be fur Mr. Giles himself to take the despatch 
to the latter place, and he would probably be handsomely rewarded 
for his pains. ‘The official then accompanied Joseph to the door, 
and politely pointed out a road which he assured him would take 
him to the docks in “ no time,” and advised him on no account to 
give up the message to anyone till he reached there. 

Inspired with fresh vigour by the kind information, our friend 
took the road indicated, and had hurried.on for some way before he 
noticed that instead of nearing the docks he appeared to be 
approaching the suburbs of the town. Seeing a "“ Bobby” ata 
little distance poor Joseph “hailed”? him, and found on inquiry 
that the Docks Post-otlice was in an entirely different part of the 
town, about two miles away. The friendly “Robert” then put 
Joseph in the right direction, after expressing the opinion that 
tomebody had been “ having him on.” 

Much disheartened, poor Giles felt half inclined to throw away 
the luckless envelope that was causing him such anxiety and per- 
piration, and once more be gay and free. But the idea was too 
base. Reflecting upon his responsibility and the expected reward, 
the honest man again started on his weighty errand, and, hot and 
fagged, at last found himself at the Docks Post-oftice. He handed 
the envelope to a clerk, and asked for the ‘“ Governor.” The 
euperintendent, being engaged, did not at once make his appear- 
ance, and the young man behind the counter, seeming interested in 
the matter, to him Joseph unfolded his tale. ` 

A “light that never was on land or sea” began to overspread 
that young man’s face, and, before our rustic hero had time to 
hint at a reward for his trouble, he saw that the officials were all 
in convulsions of laughter. 

Then came the rude awakening. Suddenly, and for the first 
time, the poor man saw that in some way he had been “sold.” 
Before the superintendent came, Joseph had fled. 

The envelope and its contents were an advertisement of Poole J 
Young’s Diorama. 
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A SUMMER REVERIE. 


N these prosaic, work-a-day times we are inclined to indulge in a 
smile at the expense of such a fervent apostle of wsthetic 
culture as John Ruskin, whose mind, brilliant and pure though it 
18, is BO engrossed with the idyllic life of the past, that he has the 
hardibood to scorn common ridicule by lamenting the invasion of 
railway and steamer into the pastoral quietudes of Arcadia. 
Although it is well, and perhaps essential, that we should have 
an isolated teacher here and there who can remind us of other 
things besides business and money, and who can induce us to 
relinquish for a short season these practical concerns in exchange 
for the more evanescent but refreshing influences of Nature, we 


think that there are already sufficient teachers of the Ruskin type. 
It seems as if year by year the poetical life of the nation were being 
so subordinated and neglected, as if it were a part of our education 
which might be entirely abandoned, that it is drooping, like a 
sensitive plant, for want of vital nourishment. 

While we think this is a true indication of the signs of the times, 
we cannot ignore the fact—which is an equally true solation of 
the problem—that the commercial life of the nation is so developing 
and expanding, and demands so large and exclusive a portion of 
men’s thought and time, that sentiment must necessarily stand 
aside before the imperious march of Mammon and all its concerns ! 

It was affirmed by a distinguished statesman and thinker some 
little time ago—the Marquis of Salisbury—that sentiment played 
an important part in the affairs of nations. I am not disposed to 
dispute the doctrine; on the contrary, I think it is a traism which 
no one can controvert in the slightest degree. It is sentiment 
which binds our colonial offspring to the mother country; it is 
sentiment which cements communities of different origin and race 
together; it is sentiment which forms the connecting link between 
families and individuals throughout the wide world. 

Dispense with sentiment we cannot ;. and if it were possible for 
such a feeling to be eliminated by extraneous influences from the 
life of nations or of ‘individuals, this world of ours would rapidly 
become a social pandemonium. 

Granting, then, that we must necessarily live, not by money 
alone, but by nourishing that most refining of human influences— 
drawn from the fountain-head of nature—we may wander forth 
together, in imagination, if not in person, into the gratefnl shades - 
of the wood, whose leafy canopy protects us from the oppressive 
noon-day heat. 

If you, my weary brother or sister clerk, wish to regain your 
buoyancy of mind and elasticity of step by recuperating in the 
country, you must endeavour to induce that frame of mind 
which shall be oblivious of everything save the twittering of the 
birds in the trees o’erhead, or the rustle of the leaves as they 
are gently swayed by the summer breeze. 

If the jaded mind and nerves are to be refreshed—and who 
among us does not often sigh for this ?—you must forget all 
past worries associated with our profession, and concentrate 
your minds upon the beauty of the landscape or the lights and 
shadows which play around your rustic retreat. 

I know that it is not possible for us all to enjoy our annual 
leave during the summer months, but it is within the power and 
opportunity of the majority of us to make an excursion into the 
country on a Saturday afternoon. 

If you have any love in your heart for the beauties of nature, 
even a few hours of placid devotion at such a beauteous shrine will 
gend you back refreshed and invigorated for your work amidst the 
turmoil of the city. 

I have no wish to be more didactic in this little effusion than is 
necessary for the fulfilment of my object, namely, to lead my 
brother and sister clerks, whenever they can do so, away from the 
distractions of town life, with, perhaps, a favourite author in their 
hand, into the seclusion of the country, where they may sit down 
and collect their scattered thoughts and abandon themselves to 
the inspiration of those myriad voices which are ever silently utter- 
ing their message from the depths of Nature. EDINA. 


PORTHCURNOW TELEGRAPH STATION. 
(EASTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY.) | 


ORTHCURNOW Telcgraph Station is situated in the western 
part of England, being ten miles from Penzance, in Corn- 

wall. It was chosen on account of there being a very pretty little 
Bay—namely, Porthcurnow Bay—which is the outlet to the cables. 
Save for the station and a few cottages, nothing is to be seen but 
the vast rugged coast so well known to all who have visited that 
part. The station has been standing for many years now, and is 
under the superintendence of Mr. Ash. It is certainly as a station 
all that a telegraph clerk can desire for comfort and amusemett, 
being fitted up with every accommodation. Each clerk, when sent 
down there, is provided with a bedroom free of expense, furnished 
with the necessary articles for use; but it rests solely with himself 
as to the appearance of it, as he can greatly improve the look of it 
with a few of his own pictures, brackets, &c. The ‘‘mess’’ is 
under tho control of one of the clerks, a stated sum being 
charged for cach meal, and a clerk wishing for anything more 
can have it by applying, and it is put down as an extra in the bill, 
which is tendered at the end of each month, never exceeding £5 
at the utmost. There are two breakfasts, one at 8 a.m. and 
another -at 9 a.m., so arranged to suit the duties of the clerks. 
Lunch at 12.30 p.m., dinner at 3 p.m. and 4 p.m., tea at 7 p.m, 
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Each clerk has eight hours’ duty per diem, the duties being 


changed every week. One week a clerk is on from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
the next week he is most likely to be changed from that hour to 
4 p.m. to 12 p.m., and every six weeks he has one week of night 
duty (12 p.m. to 8 a.m.). He also has to take his four hours’ turn 
at Sunday duty when it comes round. The station is mostly for 
probationers, who are supposed to come down from the London 
office, where they have learnt the ‘‘ Morse Printer,” to finish up in 
Cornwall with the ‘ Recorder” and ‘‘ Mirror” systems, and when 
efficient receive appointments as clerks at foreign stations. There 
are, of course, some permanent clerks at this station, who are 
mostly all married, and who live in houses adjoining the station, 
which are given to them rent-free by the Company. The following 
is a brief description or plan of the building :— 

The theatre, which adjoins the station, is a very nice one, and 
will hold a large amount of people; and in the winter it is a great 
boon, filling up many a dull evening. Some very good pieces are 
got up amongst the clerks, generally witnessed by good audiences. 
Some very jolly dances are also held init. This is not the only 
amusement, for there is a very good billiard-room, smoking-room, 
and library, and two very nice tennis-courts. The bathing from 
the bay is lovely in the summer; and there is plenty of fishing. 
In fact, in the summer, you could not wish for anything better. 
Sunday appears the longest day; the rest of the week seems to 
fly. On Sunday the probationers are supposed to go to a place of 
worship, having to sign their name in a book to the effect that 
they have been to church; the rest of the day generally being 
taken up in reading and walking. 
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Porthcurnow Telegraph Station (Eastern Telegraph Company). 


There is a cricket and football field, and I think I may say the 
staff is fairly successful in the matches played. The surroundings 
of the station are very lovely and interesting ; ten minutes’ walk 
will bring you to the Logan Rock, a well-known place in Cornwall. 
Land’s End is also an easy distance from the station, and on a 
clear day there is a fine view of the Longships Lighthouse. The 
people in Cornwall are mostly friendly, obliging, and hospitable, 
especially the wives of the clerks, who are always ready to make 
themselves useful in any feature, such as the getting up of enter- 
tainments, parties, &c. I may here say that I myself, having 
been a clerk at this station, never experienced a pleasanter time in 
my life, although I am no longer in the Company’s service. 

F. EBHART. 


EXPERIMENTS IN LONG Distance TELEPHONY.—Telephone experi- 
ments of an important character were made on Thursday July 9, 
by officials of the Post-office, between Uxbridge, 15 miles west of 
London, and Liverpool. The experimentalists were Mr. Woods, of 
Oxford, and Mr. F. Evans, of Birmingham, superintendent engineer, 
the latter having charge of the Liverpool station. The Gower-Bell 
telephone was used for the purpose, and connection was made with 


a new line of telegraph. The distance between Liverpool and ~ 


Uxbridge is 200 miles, and experts were doubtful about the result 
of the experiments, this being the longest distance ever tried in 
England for telephonic communication. The test applied, however, 
is said to have satisfied the operators that it is possible to commu- 
nicate between centres twice that distance apart. A double wire 
was used in this instance, and conversation was distinctly audible, 
and Mr. Woods, at Uxbridge, acknowledged that though he had 
been very sanguine of success, his expectation had been fully 
realised.—Electrical Review. 
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THE Ho.tipay GRievaNceE.—The Doblin and Belfast clerks are quite 
right in kicking against the curtailment of their leave of absence. 
Surely three weeks out of fifty-two is not too long for men who have to 
perform heavy duties requiring more mental than physical labonr, 
and calculated to tell upon their constitutions unless they have 
some chance of renewing their energies in the summertime. In 
our opinion, one month’s leave of absence ought to be granted to 
all telegraphists who are engaged in large offices and worked at 
high pressure for the remainder of the year. 


bt p + 


TYRANNY AT BIRMINGHAM.—The responsible P.O. official who 
prevented the attendance of the B.M. delegates at the Dublin 
Conference has stimulated the agitation instead of quelling it. 
Over zealous, he has done the very thing he doubtless tried to avoid. 
Postmasters and their chief clerks have yet to learn how to deal 
with telegraphists. By acts of petty tyranny they will never 
succeed in establishing friendly relations between the two sections 
of the department. Happily, there are several P.O. gentlemen who 
have gained the respect of both telegraphist and postal men. When 
the second contest was announced, the postmaster of one of the big 
provincial towns sent us, without solicitation, a cheque for three 
guineas towards defraying the expenses of country competitors. 
We think that the generosity and kindly feeling displayed by that 
gentleman might well be imitated by others holding a similar 
position. Whatever may have been the feeling of the B.M. Staff 
towards the chief P.O. officials in that town before the refusal was 
made known, it is certain that henceforth it will be ‘‘ war to the 
knife,” unless a satisfactory explanation can be given, exonerating 
the said P.O. official from blame. 


+ + + 


Post-oFFICE BURLESQUES.—It is well-known that all candidates 
for Civil Service appointments have to undergo a medical exami- 
pation, and obtain the Post-office doctor’s certificate before they 
are allowed to perform duty; but few old telegraphists know what 
to expect if they compete for something better than telegraph 
grinding. The following is no exaggeration, but a faithful account 
of the degrading performance held almost daily at the G.P.O. :— 
Let us suppose that a man has been fifteen or sixteen years in the 
service ; he is tired of telegraph work, or he may have been studying 
hard in his leisnre hours in order to compete for a superior appoint- 
ment. He will have to come up to London at his own expense, how- 
ever great the distance may be. Then he will be charged a guinea or 
more for the honour of being examined at Westminster. No 
matter how successful the result may be, not a fraction of the fee 
will be returned to the candidate. This ought to be punishment 
enough, but the worst is to come—the medical examination. The 
unfortunate candidate may be perfectly sound in wind and limb. 
He may be able to prove that he has never once been on sick-leave. 
He may even have the audacity to confront the M.D., and exclaim, 
“ Why examine me ? I have been in the service many years.” All 
that will avail him nothing. He is handed over to a boy, 
who conducts him to another apartment, where he is told 
to take off a portion of his clothing, and step upon a 
weighing machine. He is then measured, and both weight 
and height carefully noted. Then a large brass disc with 
an indicator is brought forward. This apparatus is no other 
than the strength-trying machine familiar to all persons who have 
attended fairs and racecourses. In order to ascertain whether the 
candidate has the necessary strength to lift a quill-pen, he is told 
to pull at the wooden handle with all his might, and the result is 
entered for the doctor’s inspection. So far, the entertainment has 
been somewhat of a farcical character, and the victim is generally 
amused; but this is only a sort of prelude. He is next marched 
back to the presence of Æsculapius, who orders him to strip. The 
candidate bares his chest for the stethoscope; but that will not 
satisfy the doctor, who feels that he must do something more for 
his £800 a year. ‘‘ Everthing cff!” he exclaims to the candi- 
date, who now begins to fancy that he is a convict passing tho 
first examination before the prison doctor. He hesitates, and if 
he is an unusually modest man, he casts an imploring look at the 
medical officer. No excuses are taken, the poor fellow has to strip 
to the skin. In the condition of a ‘‘new-born babe” he has to 
stand and bear the searching glances of the doctor. Perhaps the 
victim is perfectly sound, and no fault can be found, either inter- 
nally or externally, then he is permitted to dress and take his 
departure. The mouth of each candidate is opened, and every 
tooth inspected. He might have a bit chipped off the edge of 
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a molar, or one of his canines might be loose, which would 
prevent the successful chewing of his quill-pen or the biting 
off the ends of red-tape. It would be a serious matter 
to pass a man for a superior post-office appointment with a shaky 
tusk. They are all such fine animals in the postal section of the 
service! Seriously, we think that exceptions ought to be made in 
the case of old and tried servants. The medical examination of 
employés who are candidates for superior appointments is a bur- 
lesque of a degrading character, and the rest of the proceedings, 
viz., the fees payable to the Civil Service Commissioners and other 
items in the programme, are on a par with P.O. government. The 
medical officer might be well employed in examining the brains of 
the persons who originated this burlesque. 


+ + + 


THE New CHAIR AT TRE LONDON UNIvVERsity.—It is with great 
pleasure that we announce the appointment of Dr. Fleming as 
Professor of Electrical Engineering at the London University. 


+ + + 


Directory oF DISTINGUISHED TELEGRAPH MEN. — In future 
numbers of this journal we purpose devoting a column to a direc- 
tory of telegraph men who have distinguished themselves in one 
way or another. The list will be open to every branch of the 
telegraph department. Any clerk who has raised himself into 
prominence, either by hard study or through his earnest endeavours 
to improve the condition of his fellow clerks, will be worthy of a 
place in our column. We shall also be glad to have brief particu- 
lars of telegraph messengers who have risen to the rank of 
assistant-superintendent or full superintendent. 


+ + + 


SKETCHES OF WELL-KNOWN TELEGRAPHISTs.—In all probability 
the first of a series of biographical sketches under the above 
heading will appear in the third volume of this journal. — 


b + + 


Prize ror “ Dots AND Dasngs.’’—Copies of Vols. I. and II. of the 
TELEGRAPHIST, handsomely bound, will be sent to the telegraphist 
who forwards us tho largest number of interesting paragraphs for 
our “ Dot and Dash” column during the next three months. 


Literarp Potes, 
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A New Book For TELEGRAPHISTs.—On August 15, 1885, the 
second edition of the “ Practical Telegraphist’”’ will be ready. The 
title has been changed to ‘‘ Practical Telegraphy,’’ because the new 
book is something more than a revision. The work now embraces 
technical instruction, of value to the general electrical engineer as 
well as the practical telegraphist. For the first time the technical 
instructions issued by the Engineering Department of the Postal 
Telegraphs for the use of their officers are published in a collective 
form, with all the diagrams of batteries, connections, &c., up to 
date. There is an exhaustive chapter on quadruplex telegraphy, 
illustrated with diagrams, showing the most recent modifications. 
The well-illustrated popular article on “ Ocean Telegraphy ” will be 
acceptable to many readers who take an interest in cable working. 
The universal battery system is exactly described and clearly illus- 
trated. The most important part of the book is a long and 
popular chapter on electrical testing, including the best methods of 
finding faults in telegraph lines, testing with the Wheatstone 
Bridge, the linesman’s detector galvanometer, the differential 
galvanometer, the latest pattern post-office tangent galvano- 
meter, &c., &. The simplest methods of electro- motive 
force, battery resistance, current, and other tests collected 
from all the best authorities, and proved by the author's 
laboratory experience. Ohm’s law, including branch circuits and 
shunts, is explained in plain language and well illustrated, showing 
the special grouping of cells to get the maximum effect through a 
given resistance. At the end of the book will be found a table of 
tangents, for use with the tangent galvanometer; also a table of 
the elements, acids, and salts used in electro-chemistry. A number 
of diagrams of electrical connections (telegraph apparatus) have 
been prepared for the work, which will considerably enhance its 
value. Tae Appenpix: In order to mako the book of still greater 
service to self-taught students and operators who have not had a 
mathematical training, a chapter on the use of GRAVET's CALCU- 
LATING SLIDE-RULE, adapted to electrical measurements, has been 
added, giving numerous examples, thus enabiing any person with 


average intelligence to master the difficult problems to be found in 
advanced text-books. This wonderful instrument, which can only 
be purchased of Mr. W. Farrar, Benson’s-buildings, Park-row, 
Leeds, the sole agent in this country, is now beiug used for all the 
abstruse calculations in the principal electrical engineering firms 
and colleges. We cannot exaggerate the value of Gravet’s slide- 
rule. Results to four places of decimals can be read with ease; 
problems that would cover a page of foolscap if worked out in the 
ordinary way, can be solved with one or two movements of the rule 
in less than one minute. The instructions and examples to be 
found in ‘‘ Practical Telegraphy ”’ will enable any student to master 
the rule in a very short time, and the rest will not only be mar- 
vellously simple, but a truly pleasant mental exercise. Orders for 
“ Practical Telegraphy,” price 3s. 6d., ought to be sent at once 
to Messrs. Wyman & Sons, publishers, 74, Great Queen-street, 
London, W.C. 
t+ + + 


Curley: An Actor's Story. Related by Joun Coteman. (Chatto 
& Windus.)—This powerfully dramatic and affecting story is 
written by the well-known tragedian, late lessee and manager of 
the York and other theatres, the gentleman who produced Shake- 
speare’s “Henry V.” in such magnificent style at the Queen's 
Theatre a few yearsago. Mr. Coleman has had vast experienco as 
a theatrical manager; and, judging from the story now before us, 
his literary attainments are scarcely inferior to his histrionic 
talents. In “Curley” we recognised tho author not as the hero 
of the tale, but in the romantic and pathetic touches, so charac- 
teristic of the “immortal John.” Mr. Coleman has given us such 
an excellent sample, that we shall look forward with pleasure to 
his next contribution. What a huge and interesting book of 
reminiscences he could produce ! 


bob + 


The Roads of England and Wales. By CuagLes Howargp. Fourth 
Edition. (Letts, Son, & Co.)—Now that we are in the height of 
the tricycling season, we cannot do better than recommend to our 
wheeling friends this admirable book of the roads of our country. 
Mr. Howard’s description of the roads is remarkable for its 
accuracy. We have had some experience of the roads near 
London, and, although we have often heard remarkable stories 
about surfaces as level and as smooth as billiard-tables, we have 
never ridden over them. There are tricyclists who delight in 
boasting about certain roads having good foundations; but we 
want good surfaces as well. To be compelled to plough through 
sand aud grit two inches deep is worse than a dose of the tread- 
mill. We advise those of our readers who contemplate a tour to 
get Mr. Howard’s book, and they will find the information therein 
contained strictly reliable. We have also to remind our wheeling 
friends that Messrs. Letts, Son, & Co. have just published an 
excellent shilling “Route Book” (by the same author) for the 
South of England. This usefal book contains a fine map, and a 
list of the hotels and inns in each town. 
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WE understand that Mr. Alexander Watt has been for many 
months engaged in writing a comprehensive practical treatise on 
the eleetro-deposition of metals, inclnding the electrolytic refining 
of copper and other metals, and treatment of ores. The work, being 
now complete, will shortly be in the hands of the public. The pub- 
lishers will be Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Co. 


GALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. — Pulvermacher’s world- 
famed Galvanic Belts for the cure of nervous diseases have 
received testimonials from three Physicians to her Majesty the 
Queen, and many eminent members of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, London. Mr. J. Collins, of 7, Musley-lane, Ware, Herts, writes 
as follows :—“ May 5, 1885. Dear Sir,——I have great pleasure in 
adding my testimony to the excellence of your Galvanic Belt for 
my complaint, Indigestion. It has indeed worked wonders in me, 
and I have only had it a few months. Your Belt has restored lifo 
and vigour to my system, and has made life a pleasure to me. If 
you hear from any one from this part of the country, refer them to 
me, and I hope to forward von an order for another Belt in a week 
or two for a friend.” — Messrs. J. L. Pulvermacher & Co., the well- 
known Medical Galvanists, who have had 36 years’ experience in 
the treatment of Nervous Diseases, give advice daily at their Gal- 
vanic Establishment, 194, Regent-street, W., FREE OF CHARGE, and 
patients who are unable to call should write describing their 
symptoms, when medical pamphlet and advice will be sent post free. 
Pulvermacher’s “Treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Physical Debi- 
lity, and Loss of Vital Energy,” with testimonials received from 
medical men and private patients all over the country, sent post 
free on application to J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establish- 
ment, 194, Regent-street, London, W.—[ Apvr. | 
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THERE are now 800 miles of overhead wires in London. 


More than once the New York Herald has paid £1,000 for a single 
cablegram. 

Durine the Franco-German war the Manchester Guardian re- 
ceived from its correspondent at Metz a telegram which cost £100. 


Iris told of one of the New York Herald's reporters that when 
the Prince of Wales visited Niagara the reporter wired the cditor 
that the Prince was late in arriving, and asked for instructions as 
to how the wires were to be kept in the Herald’s hands. The 
answer came that the book of Genesis was to be telegraphed. This 
was done at a cost of 700dols. The Heir-Apparent had not 
arrived when Genesis was finished. “What next?” asked the 
reporter. ‘' Book of Revelation,” and the Apocalypse was actually 
being sent when the Prince arrived. 


THE Queen was the first to senda telegram to America. The 
message was one of congratulation to the President of the United 
States, who at once replied. Her Majesty’s message and the 
President’s answer cost £500 each, being £1,000 for the use of the 
cable for rather less than an hour and a half! 


From Mr. Grant's interesting “ History of the Newspaper Press,” 
we learn “ the large sum of £2,000 was paid in 1867 for one tele- 
graphic message. It was sent by the Washington Government 
to their representative at the Tuileries. It was a despatch of the 
greatest and most urgent importance. It consisted of 4,000 words, 
and would have occupied, when extended into readable language 
and printed in the leading article form, more than three columns of 
our daily papers. This lengthened message took ten hours in 
transmission at the average rate of seven words per minute.” 


But surely the noblest message ever flashed along a wire was 
that sent during the American War by the merchants of Boston to 
Stuart, the Chairman of the Christian Commission—an organisa- 
tion which looked to the temporal as well as the spiritual good of 
the soldiers. The Rev. David Macrae, in his “Americans at 
Home,” relates the story in Stuart’s own words :—“ After Gettys- 
burg, when tens of thousands of wounded and dying men were 
thrown upon our hands, I telegraphed in all directions. To Boston 
I telegraphed: ‘Can I draw on you for 10,000 dols. at sight?’ 
The message was stuck up in the Exchange. ‘The merchants 
formed in line to put down their subscriptions. In half-an-hour 
the answer came: ‘ Draw for 60,000 dols.’ ” 


A MAN wired the other day, asking that a double-bedded room 
might be kept. When the telegram reached the hotel, it read :— 
‘Reserve a double headed room.” 


A CLERK who was telegraphing Mr. Childers’s Budget speech 
punched, “ There will be a deficit of two militia, which I propose 
to meet by an addition to the spirit duties.” 


Hr was reckoned a cool officer, and had been selected for several 
hazardous enterprises. He bad been to Candahar with Roberts, 
and with Burnaby to the Soudan. He left the land of the Pharaohs 
when fighting was over, and he had just reached London when his 
wife wired that she would be at Euston by express, and that she 
hoped he would be waiting for her; but those villanous tele- 
graphists conspired against them, and the soldier-husband, who had 
not known fear in Afghanistan and who had not flinched when 
Arab spears were within an inch of his heart, trembled to meet 
the woman he prized dearer than life as he read her message, ‘‘ So 
glad you are safe. Reach town Monday evening. Wail ex 
preshuvon expect you wailing. Be sure and wail.” 


“ I wonper telegraph clerks do not commit hundreds of mistakes 
considering the villanons handwriting of manuscripts which they 
have to telegraph.’ —Mr. Fawcett. 


“ MILLIONS of telegrams are sent, and, if there are mistakes made, 
a large proportion of these are to be laid at the doors of the senders 
of the telegrams.” —Mr. Libouchere. 

“ SEND five thousand messages without the mistake of a word, 
and in tho five thousandth and first make the slightest mistake, 
and you will get punished all the same.” — Dr. Talmase. 
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Two thousand five hundred women have competed recently for 
one hundred and forty-five clerkships in the Post-office. This is an 
extraordinary multitude for such a small supply of loaves and 
fishes. When we remember that two thousand three hundred and 
fifty-five went empty away, we have some idea of the terrible 
battle for life, the struggle for mere means of subsistence, which 
goes on around us, and especially amongst the rising gencration of 
girls respectably brought up. Every one of these young com- 
petitors represents years of parental expenditure, school toil, and 
personal strain; and what Keats called “the hell of failure ” has 
been brought home to the immense majurity.— Standard, 


Wuat 1s A WomMAN?—For a painter, a model; for a doctor, a 
subject; for a peasant, a housekeeper; for a Parisian, a dowry ; 
for a naturalist, a female; fornn Albanian, a beast of burden; for 
a Roman, a citizeness; for a schoolboy, an angel; for an honest 
manu, & companion. 


THERF can ba no objection to female telegraph clerks in Ceylon, 
as the Buddhists there believe if a woman behaves herself she will 
eventually become a man. What a pity OUR GIRLS are not 
Buddhists. 


Now that so many of Orr Giris enjoy three weeks’ leave, there 
ig no reason why they should not follow the advice given by the 
Queen, and arrange tricycling tours. “Wheeling” is a most 
enjoyable way of spending a summer or autumn holiday. Closely 
confined in offices throughout the year, the change to life in the 
open air for three weeks would be very beneficial to telegraph 
clerks. 


OwinG to recent political changes it was found necessary to alter 
the programme adopted at the annual meeting. Petitions similar 
to those addressed to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre were, on the 13th ult., 
forwarded to the P.M.G. from the chief provincial offices, asking 
payment for Sundty labour and an extension of annual leave. - 


Some more rational treatment in reference to holidays and 
Sunday duty are demands the justice of which nobody can ques- 
tion.— Edinburgh Courant. 


LoorING at the Sunday question from a profit-and-loss point of 
view, the gain to the department by the existing arrangement must 
be considerable. Personally, I have lost £57 odd through the 
stoppage of the extra day’s pay for the extra day’s work. Possibly 
I may get it all some day, just as oursoldiers get their deferred 
pay. Meanwhile, I am beginning to feel that “hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick.” Oh, for tha £57 ! 


“Tur Government paid a large price for the telegraphs, but the 
clerks plainly ought not to suffer for this, and the public would 
have no sympathy with a policy which would try to recoup the 
Exchequer by screwing down the remuneration of officials.’’—The 
Times. 


Wr in Great Britain have an admirable system of telegraphs 
which the recent agitation of the operating clerks has drawn par- 
ticular attention to. Into the grievances of the telegraph clerks 
we do not propose to enter—their case has been recently before the 
public; but we may remark, in passing, that our Government 
telegraphists will compare very favourably with those of any other 
country, both in skill and conduct.— Leisure Hour. 


A Lonpon correspondent of the Leicester Mercury, July 3, 
writes :— The Post-ottice management is very short-sighted. I can 
state as a fact, when the telephone was brought to this country by 
the agent of Dr. Bell, the inventor, all the patent rights connected 
with it were offered to the Post-office for £30,000. Fact. And the 
offer was, of course, declined by St. Martin’s-le-Grand, with thanks. 
A little later, the very people who thought £30,000 too much for 
the entire patent for the whole United Kingdom, offered more than 
half a million of money—the exact sum, I believe, was £540,000— 
for the exchange established in the metropolis. ‘This time the 
Post-office asked in vain. One would not cell this exactly good 
business. The people at the Post-oftice, who now want us to pay 
for our addresses in sixpenny telegrams, unmindful of the fact 
that in a few years we shall have the threepenny telelogue, cannot 
by their record prove their extremely great capacity. Lord John 
is pledged to give us a free address for 6d. 
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As we go to press we learn that while it is understood that the 
sixpenny telegram scheme has been abandoned so far as the 
Government is concerned, it is the intention of the Postmaster- 
General to propose an alternative scheme to the House. The 
main features of this scheme are the sending of ten words for 
ninepence, the address being free, with a low rate, which is not yet 
decided upon, for additional words. 


THE meeting of the International Telegraph Conference, which 
will assemble in Berlin, bas been fixed for the 10th inst. 


THe Legislative Department (a Calcutta telegram says) has 
circalated for the expression of public opinion the draft of a Bill 
giving newspapers twenty-four hours’ copyright in all news and 
telegrams obtained at their own cost. ‘The Bill is generally 
approved by the Anglo-Indian newspapers, the only objection being 
that in a country of great distances, like India, the period fixed 
is not long enough. The native prese, on the other hand, which is 
too poor to afford special telegrams, is raising an outcry against 
the proposal, as calculated to deprive it of the chicf source of its 
information—namely, the telegrams published by its wealthier 
contemporaries. 


THE news collected daily by the agents of the New York Herald 
comes first to London, and is then telegraphed to New York. 
Leading articles are written in the office in Fleet-street, and sent 
across the Atlantic every night. 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND words, equal to 223 columns of the 
Times, were despatched from TS to the provincial newspapers 
during the night of the great debate in Parliament on the Berlin 
Treaty. 


THE weight of the postage and telegraph stamps issued annually 
amounts to 114 tons. The weight of the correspondence carried 
yearly by the Post-Office exceeds 42,000 tons. 


SoMF line faults are of a very curious nature, especially in hot 
countries, where ants and vultures are in tho habit of building 
their nests on the lines. Sometimes a monkey or a crow roosts on 
the wire and enjoys an application of galvanism free of charge. 


DcrinG the late campaign of the French troops in Tunis, a 
telegraph established between Souk-el-Arba and Medjez-el-Bad 
suddenly broke down, owing, as was afterwards discovered, to a 
large snake having coiled itself round a post and the wires, thereby 
connecting the two despite the insulator, and drawing off the 
electricity, which passed through the snake’s body to the post, and 
thence into the ground. Communication was kept up by means of 
a telephone, which is extremely sensitive to feeble currents. 


A NovEL Postar AGENT.—Last autumn a bookseller named 
Meyer, of Ronneberg, tied a waterproof Jabel under the wing of a 
swallow which had occupied a nest at his house, and had become 
comparatively familiar. On it he wrote a query in German, to the 
effect that he wished to know where the swallow would pass the 
winter. The bird returned to its former nest bearing an exchange 
label similarly fastened, saying, in German also, “ In Florence, at 
Castellari’s house, and I bear many salutations.” 


“So rapid is the transmission of the electric current along the 
lines of the telegraph wire that, supposing it were possible to carry 
the wires eight times round the earth, it would but occupy one 
second of time !"’—Doidge’s Annual. 


HERE is an extract from a newspaper published in 1845 :— 
“We have heard of things being done in less than no time, and 
always looked on the phrase as a figure of speech signifying 
great deapatch. The paradox seems, however, to kave been 
actually realised in the invention of Wheatstone’s Great Western 
Telegraph, a message having been sent in the year 1815 and re- 
ceived in the year 1844! It appears that directly after the clock 
had struck twelve on the night of December 31 last, the superin- 
tendent at Paddington signalled to his brother at Slough that he 
wished hima Happy New Year; an answer was immediately re- 
turned suggesting that the wish was premature, as the New Year 
had not arrived at Slongh. Such, indeed, was the fact, for 
‘panting’ Time was matched against the telegraph and keaten 
by half a minute.” 


In the early days of telegraphy the South-Eastern Railway 
Company charged exorbitant rates for the transmission of tele- 
grams. Twenty words were transmitted eighty-eight miles for 
eleven shillings. 


THE first telegraph company in Great Britain was styled the 
Electric Telegraph Company. The first rate for messages was a 
penny per mile for the first fifty miles, a halfpenny per mile for 
the noxt fifty miles, and a farthing per mile beyond the first 100 
miles. On March 11, 1850, the charges were reduced, ten shillings 
being made the maximum charge for any distance. On March 20, 
1851, a further reduction was made, and no message of twenty 
words was to excced 8s. 6d. On November 17, 1851, the tariff was 
still further reduced, the charge being 2s. 6d. for twenty words if 
transmitted 100 miles or less, and 5s. if more than 100 miles. 
Early in 1852 a further reduction was made, the charge for a 
message between Manchester and Liverpool being, for twenty 
words, ls. instead of 2s. 6d. 


To celebrate the twenty-seventh anniversary of the completion 
of the first Atlantic cable, Mr. Cyrus Field will give a dinner on 
August 5, when the American Minister and many representatives 
of the telegraphic world will be present. 


AMPERE required 60 wires for his telegraph circuit, Sommering 
30. Cooke and Wheatstone reduced the number of conductors to 
five; Gauss, Schelling, and Morse made use of a single wire. If 
these early inventors could revisit this world, and pay a visit toone 
of our Central Telegraph Offices, they would be astonished at the 
rapid evolution of the electric telegraph. 


I aM told that the estimates for the Revenue Department for the 
year ending, March 31, 1886, present a very curious study, par- 
ticularly that portion which deals with the pensioning of the 
telegraph service. It has long been conterded that the constant 
wear and tear to the ear of the “chik-chik”’ in the telegraph 
instrument, or what is technically known as sound-reading, 
exercises & most injurious effect on the brain tissues. Apart from 
the actual monotony of the ceaseless repetition, the tension of the 
auricular nerve is a strain bound to tell on any but brains of 
the toughest fibre, and the pension-list just issued clearly 
emphasises the fact. For example, there are, for the twelve 
months dealt with, thirty-four cases of fresh pensions. 
Three are granted for old age to people over sixty; 
thirteen for diseases which are specified by some term which 
can be understood, such as phtbisis or cardiac disease; the 
remaining eighteen, however, are described by snch delightfully 
vague terms as ‘‘mental incapacity,” ‘general impairment of 
health,” “cerebral anæmia,” “infirmity of mind and body,” 
‘nervous exhaustion,” ‘‘ nervous prostration,” until fairly worn 
out for words which shall signify idiocy, “insanity ”’” is at last 
boldly stated. It is, to say the least, strange that more than 50 
per cent. of the pensions should be caused through derangement 
of the nervous system, and it is likely to call for some inquiry.— 
Dundee Courier and Aryus. 


Cable Compantes. 


i ere 


E. T. C. Starr v. ALL Comers.—Played at Suez on Jane 25 and 
26, and resulted in favour of the E.T. C. Staff by an innings and 
25 runs. Score:—-E. T.C. Staff: Mr. Lane b Boulton, 41; Mr. 
George, c and b Collard 12; Mr. Stradling, b Boulton, 11; Mr. 
Mitchell, c Fullerton, b Churcb, 10; Mr. Cottrell, b Boulton, O ; 
Mr. Besly, c Boulton, b Church, 0; Mr. Smith, run ont, 2; Mr. 
Elliott, c and b Church, 2; Mr. Mulholland, b Church, 0; Mr. 
Atkins, c Boulton, b Church, 0; Mr. Fry, not out, 0; byes, 3. 
Total, 81. All Comers (lst innings): Corpl. Collard, thrown out, 
0; Corpl. Fullerton, thrown out, 1; Capt. Woodhouse, b Stradling, 
4; Mr. Hammond, b Mitchell, 4; Lieut. Church, lbw Stradling, 0; 
Mr. Murray, c Cottrell, b Stradling, 0; Dr. Barrett, b Mitchell, 2; 
Col.-Sergt. Boulton, stumped Fry, b Stradling, 0; Lieut. Maud, 
b Stradling, 0; Pte. Briggs, c and b Mitchell, 0; Pte. Crow, not 
ont, O; leg-bye, 1. Total 12. Second innings: Corpl. Collard, b 
Mitchell, O0; Corpl. Fullerton, run out, 3; Capt. Woodhouse, b 
Mitchell, 4; Mr. Hammond, c and b Stradling, 9; Lieut. Church, c 
Fry, b Stradling, 5; Mr. Murray, hit wicket, b Stradling, 3; Dr. 
Barrett, c Stradling, b Mitchell, 4; Col.-Sergt. Boulton, c Cottrell, 
b Mitchell, 10; Lieut. Maud, b Stradling, 1; Pte. Briggs, not out, 
1; Pte. Crow, c Atkins, b Mitchell, 2; bye, 1; leg-bye, 1. Total, 41. 
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Metropolitan tems. 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICES. 


As I anticipated in my last month’s notes, the sixpenny rate is 
once more to beshelved. Lord John Manners seems to be labouring 
under a sort of delusion that the 200 learners and clerks engaged 
have swamped the £500,000. The learners and clerks have not 
absorbed a fiftieth part of it. There are dozens of learners at the 
school ready to come in, but are being shamefully kept back 
because there are ‘‘no vacancies,” and there won’t be any till the 
sixpenny rate is introduced. One result of this will be, in the 
winter there will be a redundant staff eating their heads off. 

Tig “new comic paper called Good Goods has a leaderette on the 
Sunday Pay Question, which should interest the staff. If a few 
more papers would take the matter up, it would be instrumental 
in sweeping away such an unparalleled instance of gross injustice. 

Tne annual athletic meeting will take place on Saturday, the 
25th instant, at Stamford Bridge. Mrs. Fischer has kindly con- 
sented to give away the prizes, and as an efficient band will play 
during the afternoon, there ought to be a large attendance.—TS 
CORRESPONDENT. 


EASTERN DISTRICT OFFICE. 


TELEGRAPHISTs and others in the metropolitan districts will learn 
with regret of the death of Mr. John Riches, late telegraphist-in- 
charge of the Eastern District Office, which took place on May 18. 
Deceased has been for some years in a very delicate state of 
health, owing to an attack of partial paralysis with which he was 
seized in 1875, and which necessitated his retiring from the 
service; he was, however, reinstated in ’81. Mr. Riches was much 
respected by all who knew him, and his efforts to establish a sick 
and benevolent society, of which he was the secretary up to the 
time of his death, will long be remembered. He will also be known 
to many as the editor of “ Letters and Telegrams.” [The above 
was received too late for insertion in our July issue.—Ed. TEL. | 


Probincial Telegraph Offres, 


E a 


BELFAST. 


Prosotions.— Mr. John Halpin has been appointed Postmaster 
of Cahir. Messrs. Samuel Wilson, Alfred Orr, and James 
McCormick have been appointed provincial clerks-in-charge. 

Through a typographical error in the July issue, Mr. John 
Lockington’s promotion read “collectorship,” which should have 
been ‘ controllership ” at Londonderry. 


GLASGOW. 


RESIGNATIONS.— Messrs. R. Cunningham, jun., and John Allan 
have resigned post-otlce appointments, and accepted engagements 
with the Anglo-American Cable Co., for their GW. office. 


HULL. 


Hitt AND Barnstry RarLway.—This railway was formally 
opened on July 16, amidst visible and hearty declarations of the 
good wishes of the Hull citizens. All the speaking instruments and 
electric bells have been fixed by Messrs. Spagnoletti and Crookes. 
Electrical block-signalling apparatus have been supplied by Sykes; 
and mechanical block-signalling frames by Messrs. Saxby & 
Farmer. Mr. H. Finningley, late of the N.E.R. (Hull), has been 
appointed station-master at Howden. 


LEICESTER. 


A MEETING of the Leicester telegraph clerks was held on 
Wednesday evening, to consider the best means of carrying out 
the decisions of the recent conference of telegraph clerks held 
at Dublin. At that conference it was decided, in consequence of 
the unsatisfactory character of the Postmaster-(eneral’s reply to 
a petition asking for payment for Sunday labour, to enter upon a 
fresh campaign of extra-official agitation, and to avail themselves 
of the offer of Sir Henry Maxwell, Bart., M.P., to call attention to 
the matter when the House considered the Telegraph Estimates. 

In speaking to the resolution before the meeting, one of the 
staff said he was of opinion that, considering the recent change 
of Government, it would be placing the new Postmaster-General 


at a serious disadvantage to call upon him to discuss a question 
in the House of which he had had no opportunity of previously 
judging the merits, and would have the appearance of the tele- 
graph staff ignoring his authority. As this was an attitude we 
should all deplore, and wish to avoid, he begged to propose 
that the Postmaster-General be petitioned upon the eubject in the 
usual official manner, and that all further action be suspended 
pending his reply. This was carried without a single dissentient 
voice. The petition was forwarded on July 13th, signed by every 
available clerk. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


THis year the whole of the holidays have, in anticipation of the 
sixpenny rate, had to be over before the lst of August, and, as a 
consequence, an exceptionally large number of clerks were obliged 
to take their annual leave during the ungenial months of January, 
February, and March. The announcement of the probable post- 
ponement of the lower tariff till next Parliament bas given rise to 
some uneasiness lest the holidays of 1886 may be similarly un- 
pleasantly interfered with. 

A PETITION, similar to that which was recently sent to Mr. 
Lefevre, has been forwarded to Lord John Manners, asking that 
provincial clerks be paid for all Sunday work. The memorial 
contained 135 signatures. It had been intended to hold a public 
meeting to protest against the non-payment for Sanday duty, but 
the unexpected collapse of the Gladstone Administration, and the 
formation of a Conservative Government, have necessitated the 
abandonment of this step for the present. 

ONE of our new London wires is entirely composed of copper, 
and during the month Mr. Eden, of London, assisted by Mr. Holds- 
worth, has been conducting some interesting experiments with it. 

TuE Newcastle July races were productive of a very considerable 
amount of work, there being upwards of twice the namber of 
messages that were dealt with at the meeting in 1884. 

Promotion.—Mr. A. F. Todd from the second to the first class. 


YORK. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Messrs. Hamilton, Berry, Hunter, and Shenton 
have been placed on the special staff. Messrs, Wake and Bellwood 
have been appointed conditionally. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


THE postponement of the sixpenny rate is most fortunate for us, 
as we should have been in an awkward fix on Aug. 1, which happens 
to come in the middle of Goodwood week, and is the busiest period 
of our year. The new office in which it was hoped we should have 
been ‘‘localised’’ before that date will not be ready for another 
couple of months, and this will probably be the extent of the Tele- 


graph Bill’s postponement. 


Soral Potes, 


CARDIFF. 


VISIT OF TRE PADDINGTON POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH FIFE AND DRUM 
Banp.—Mr. Cullum’s celebrated band, who were on a tour through 
South Wales, arrived at Cardiff on Saturday, June 27. They were 
met at the station by Messrs. Groves (telegraphs) and Mr. Smith 
(postal), accompanied by a strong contingent of postmen, who 
were marched to the H.P.O. In the evening a grand concert was 
held at the Public Hall, under distinguished patronage, amongst 
those present being the Lord Bishop of Liandaff and his Lady. The 
audience—an appreciative one—number2d upwards of 1,500. The 
band was assisted by a few local artistes. The programme con- 
tained some excellent pieces, and proved very interesting and en- 
joyable. The band, under the leadership of Mr. Cullum, played in 
capital style several choice selections, which were well received. 
Band-Sergeant Templar’s piccolo solos were admirably rendered, 
and encored repeatedly, as also were Master Vernon Grant’s songs, 
and a vocal polka, “The Merry Little Drummers,” by Masters 
Vernon and Cecil Grant, accompanied by the drums. The proceeds, 
which we believe were substantial, will form the nucleus of a fund 
towards the formation of a band at Cardiff. On Sunday the band 
played the postmen to church. They fell in in St. Mary-street 
about 2.15 p.m., and marched to Llandaff Cathedral, which was 
overcrowded, many being unable toobtain admission. The sermon, 
a very practical one, was preached specially for the occasion by 
the Rev. W. Conybeare Bruce. At the conclusion of the service 
the men again fell in, and marched back to St. Mary-street, where 
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they were dismissed. On Monday afternoon the band paraded 
near the head post-office, and played several valedictory pieces, 
after which they were addressed brietly by the Postmaster (F. C. 
Webber, Esq.). They then marched to the palace at Llandaff, 
where they were entertained at tea by the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 
Later on they left for Swansea. 

CarpiF¥ having been selected as one of the ports for the defence 
of the coasts, a submarine Volunteer Company has been formed 
here, and, in response to an invitation from the local commanding 
officer, a dozen telegraphists have joined the corps. 

A FIRE, which at one time seriously threatened the safety of our 
head post-office, occurred in a block of baildings lying opposite 
on Sunday morning, June 28th. The heat was so intense that all 
the fine plate-glass windows of the P.O. were cracked, and have 
had to be replaced. The burning débris flew on to the roof of the 
P.O., and, but for the prompt intervention of the firemen, it would 
undoubtedly have caught fire. 


EDINBURGH. 


SUCCESSFUL SHOOTING BY A TELEGRAPHIST.—We are pleased to 
record the success of an Edinburgh Volunteer, a member of the 
E.H. staff, at the Rifle meeting held at Blackford ranges, Edin- 
burgh, in June. Corporal George Slater is known locally as a safe 
shot, and he has at several meetings won valuable prizes, notably 
at Inverness last year, when he and Mr. Fyfe, a member of the 
I.V. staff, carried off more prizes than any other two Volunteers 
present. This season Corporal Slater's agyregates have been re- 
markably good; and at the Edinburgh meeting he pnt on the 
highest possible in three competitions, on one occasion scoring 
eleven bulls’ eyes in succession, for which brilliant feat he was 
loudly cheered by the onlookers and warmly congratulated by the 
otticers of his brigade. The following are among the prizes won by 
Mr. Slater during the week over which the Edinburgh meeting 
lasted :—A handsome silver cup; two timepieces, valued at £20 
and 15 guineas; three valuable pictures by Messrs. McTagyart, 
R.S.A., Graham, Barclay, and Herdman, R.S.A., respectively; and 
nioney prizes of £7, &c. 


GLASGOW. 


ORANGE-BLOSSOMS continue in demand here. The much-coveted 
emblems were mounted as a boutonnière by Mr. Alex. C. Whyte 
on June 21, when he departed single life. Mr. Whyte’s wedding 
had been foreshadowed for some time by his following the example 
of Hamlet in putting on “an antique air,” and we were therefore 
not altogether unprepared for the blow. It is to be hoped that his 
new duties will not necessitate his total retirement from our public 
life, in which his social virtues and skill as a raconteur pre- 
eminently qualify him to shine. On the l4th ult. Miss Jessie 
Bruce, a most popular member of our staff, espoused a gentleman 
who, we understand, holds an appointment in London in the ser- 
vice of one of the leading gas companies. The fortunate bride- 
groom is to be congratulated on his luck, and the bride takes with 
her the hearty good wishes of all who have had the pleasure of 
knowing her. 


HULL. 


THE annual picnic of our staff took place on July 4th under most 
favourable circumstances. Welton Dale was the place chosen to 
be visited this year. The party, which started shortly after 2 p.m. 
in waggonettes, included several friends of the members of the 
staff. The postmaster (J. A. Duesbury, Esq.), Mrs. Duesbury, and 
their daughter (Mrs. King); the chief clerk (B. Thrall, Esq.), Mrs. 
Thrall, and the acting superintendent (J. Snowden, Esq.), accom- 
psnied the party. The beautiful scenery en route was thoroughly 
enjoyed by al]. On arrival at the Dale, a number of sports, which 
had been organised beforehand, took place, viz., 200 yds. running 
handicap, which was closely contested. McInnis, however, suc- 
ceeded, in taking first prize, followed by Lack and Wells. Tke 
one mile walking handicap was also a very exciting race, the 
wianers being Appleyard, J. H. Brown, and Langton, respectively. 
Next followed two contests for the ladies of the staff, viz., half-mile 
walking race, for which eight contested. The first prize of this 
novel race was secured by Miss Sandbach, Misses West and Ashton 
securing second and third prizes respectively. The other contest 
was one for skipping, the highest number of skips taking the 
prize, which was obtained by Miss Ashton—105 skips. Both these 
contests caused much amusement, the fair winners being most 
enthusiastically cheered. A three-legged race for gentlemen con- 
cluded the sports. The prizes for this were taken by Langton and 
Fawcett first, Appleyard and Whitehead second. The party then 
partook of a very good tea. After tea, through the kind invitation 
of Mr. W. H. H. Broadley, M.P., a most pleasant tour was made 


of his extensive and attractive grounds, conservatories, vineries, 
&c. Subsequently the party assembled under a grand old sycamore 
tree, where the prizes were distributed by Mrs. Duesbury to 
the winners of the various sporis. Mr. Thrall, in moving a vote 
of thanks to Mrs. Duesbury for her kindness, congratulated the 
staff on the success of the excursion. Mr. Duesbury, in respond- 
ing, expressed the pleasure it gave himself and wife to be present, 
saying that a place where so much beautiful scenery abounded 
could not fail to be beneficial to those engaged in the daily toil of 
indoor official duties. le trusted that future opportunities would 
offer for recreation of a similar nature. A very hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Broadley, upon the motion of Mr. 
Duesbury, seconded by Mr. Harrison (of the Engineering Branch), 
for his kindness in placing the Dale and grounds at the service of 
the party. Mr. Power, in a brief speech, moved a vote of thanks 
to the committee for their active and zealous services, which was 
also carried unanimously, the party returning to Hull, which was 
reached about 10 p.m., all being satisfied with the day’s proceedings. 

TRANSFER.—Mr. C. Young, who was some time ago transferred 
from the Commercial branch at Lynn, has now been transferred to 
the Engineering branch at Cambridge. 


LIVERPOOL. 


LiverpooL Carre Co. v. Post-oFrFICE TELEGRAPHISTS.— This 
match was played on the ground of the former, on June 6, and 
resulted in a victory for the home team. Score :—Telegraphists : 
J. Evans, sen., b Hodgkinson, 6; J. Whamond, run ont, 2; W. 
Chapple, run out, 13; Mellor, b Hodgkinson, 0; C. Jenkins, b 
Hodgkinson, 0; W. Cummings, b Hodgkinson, 2; McConchie, o 
Garside, b Durward, 2; F. Asquith, b Hodgkinson, 3; J. Downard, 
lbw. b Garside, 1; G. Berry, b Hodgkinson, 6; G. Fowles, not out, 
O; extras, 4; total, 39. Cable Companies: J. Edwards, b Mellor, 
10; J. G. Owens, b Downard, 0; W. Durward, b Mellor, 12; E. 
Hopkins, b Whamond, 0; W. Kent, b Whamond, 0; J. Hodgkinson, 
c and b Whamond, 7 ; J. Garside, not out, 6: S. Walton, b Downard, 
0; J. Molyneux, c. Jenkins, b Downard, 0; W. Poole, b Downard, 
1; J. Wilson, c and b Downard, 0; extras, 12; total, 48. 


MANCHESTER. 


A CRICKET-MATCH between the Telegraphists and the Courier and 
Mail Club took place at Old Trafford (the very name of which is sug- 
gestive) on the ground of the latter, on the 20th June, resulting in an 
easy victory for the Telegraphists, the scores being—Telegraphists, 
55; Courier, 38. The bowling of Mr. Warner (late of YO) for the 
victors was very good, and Mr. Burton (late of DY) scored 25 runs 
in brilliant style. 

Mr. J. H. Leach has become a Benedick, and has received the 
condolence, or rather congratulations, of his friends, who all wish 
him every happiness. 

Mr. J. W. HULME has resigned his appointment us second-class 
telegraphist, and intends to adopt the musical profession, in which 
it is hoped he will be successful. 

Mr. T. E. Hurpvs, late of this office, now at C.C.Co., left Liver- 
pool for Rockport, Mass., on June 3, having been promoted to that 
station. 

Ir is with deep regret that the announcement is made of the 
death of Mr. Thomas Cowser, of this ottice, which took place on 
the morning of the 30th June. Although only thirty years of age, 
Mr. Cowser was almost a veteran in telegraphic service, having 
entered the Magnetic Company at a very early age, and, indeed, he 
is said to have been quite expert at the instrument while still so 
diminutive that he had to be lifted on the stool. He had for some 
time been in the first class of telegraphists. For the past twelve . 
months his health bad not been at all good, and he had at different 
periods been obliged to take sick-leave; his last appearance in the 
office being a fortnight previous to his death. It was not generally 
known, however, that he was so seriously ill as proved to be the 
case, and one of the clerks, calling on him early on the 30th of 
June, found him quite cheerful and jocular. A few hours later 
the intelligence, which occasioned a shock throughout the office, was 
received that the poor fellow had succumbed to dropsy and attendant 
ailments. The event was so sudden that it was diflicult of realisation 
he had appeared for the last time in our midst. Poor ‘‘ Tommy,” (as 
he was universally known) had an exceedingly keen sense of 
humour, and having an almost inexhaustible fund of anecdotes, 
was avery popular and amusing companion. His style of story- 
telling in different dialects was quite inimitable, and extraordinarily 
graphic. That he never made an enemy will be easily understood. 
About thirty of the staff paid their last mark of respect to the 
deceased by the graveside in Salford Borough Cemetery on July 4, 
when there were also present four members of the Orange Lodge 
in Manchester, of which body Mr. Cowser was an active member. 
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The coffin bore the insignia of his lodge. The regrets of his own 
fellow clerks will be shared by the members of the “ special ” staff, 
with whom he was a great- favourite. Mr. Cowser leaves a widow 
and three young children to mourn his early death. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


Ir was decided at the annual meeting of tho sick fund last month 
to admit the Gosport staff to the benefits of the society. This has 
been taken advantage of by five of the staff at that office, and will, 
no doubt, be more supported as its beneficiality becomes recognised. 
This makes our total membership up to 90. 


THe TELEGRAPHIST is increasing in popularity, with its more 
decided tone, and for the information of those otħces who only take 
one or two copies for the whole staff, I may add that with a staff 
of 33 we have 37 subscribers. 


WATERFORD. 


Two members of the Waterford Staff have been married recently. 
Messrs. Fahey and Jeffares have joined the happy state, and both 
are now enjoying that tranquil love and interchange of hearts 
which nought but wedlock can produce. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. John Butler, which took 
place during the past week. He was transferred to this oftice from 
Ennis for the benefit of his health, some time since ; but he steadily 
declined, and so passed peacefully away. 


Over worthy colleague J. A. Hayes, the popular hon. sec. of the 
Waterford Bicycle Club, is busy arranging the annual race-meeting 
of the club, which is usually a brilliant affair. 


Mr. MacDonatp, who has been sojourning in the South of 
France during his holidays, has just returned, looking bright and 
well. It is an open secret that he has fallen a prey to Cupid's 
dart in the land of the stranger, and that the next time he visits 
that sunny clime he will not return alone. 


Correspondence, 


————_ OOo 


REMARKABLE FIGURES. 
To the Editor of the TELEGRAPHIST. 


Sır — Would you kindly grant me space in your columns to place 
before my brother telegraphists a few remarkable figures I have 
culled from that interesting work, ‘The Estimates” for 1885-6. 
A great deal has been said first and last about the unfair manner 
in which the late Professor Fawcett’s scheme was applied—a 
scheme that was excellent in itself, and, if it had been judiciously 
applied, one that would bave prevented dissatisfaction for a very 
long time to come. 

Unfortunately there are but two provincial oftices in England 
where the postal and telegraph staffs are not amalgamated, and, 
therefore, they are the only two of which reliable information can 
be obtained through the Estimates; but there is no duukt that these 
two are a fair example of the remainder—at least, I can vouch for 
the one at which I am located. 

The first office I will notice is Manchester, where there is a postal 
clerical male staff of 211, with 41 superior appointments (that is to 
Bay, over 00s. per week), being an average of 1 to every 5} clerks; 
21 female clerks, 8 of whom are in the first class. Now let us turn 
to the reverse s:de of the picture, and look at the telegraph branch, 
with a staff of 400 clerks—or 168 more than the postal branch. 
They have only 30 superior appointments, being an averave of 1 to 
every 13} clerks. Dividing the male from the female section, the 
percentage is as follows :— 


Clerks. Appointments. Average. 
Males oossoo O34 case ce cee 1 in 10} 
Females sesoses. TOG? 5 ieee D Wahine 1 in 233 


In addition to this the maximum of the controller of the 100 
telegraph clerks is £400, whilst the scale of the Postal Chief Clerk 
is £150, by £20 to £550, £50 of which is charged to the telegraph 
revenue. Why? ‘Then there are three Postal Assistant Superin- 
tendents, classified upon an cquality with the Telegraph Superin- 
tendent, with £20 charged to the telegraph revenue, whilst the 
other superior appointments are divided into three sections, the 


postal branch in the first two sections enjoying a £10 higher 
maximum than the telegraph officers. Again I ask, Why ? 

At Liverpool the contrast is still more striking. With a postal 
staff of 235 male and female, 65 superior appointments are 
awarded, or an average of 1 to every 34 clerks, in addition to 
which, however, five of the first-class sorting clerks, classified 40s. 
by 2s. to 50s. per week, remain on scale of £90 by £5 to £180; 
two of the second-class, 12s. by ls. 6d. to 38s. per week, remain on 
scale of £130 by £8 to £170, and £110 by £5 to £140 respectively, 
making nearly 72 superior appointments, or an average of 1 to 
every 34 clerks; one-fifth of the whole cost of the entire postal 
clerical staff being charged to the telegraph estimates. 

In the telegraph branch, with 319 clerks, there are only twenty- 
two superior appointments awarded, and one second-class tele- 
graphist in receipt of £170 per annum, making a total of twenty- 
three, being an average of 1 in 14, the postal branch enjoying, as 
at Manchester, a £10 higher maximum in two sections. . 

I am afraid your space will not permit me to deal with all these 
gross anomalies in detail in this letter, but next month I will 
endeavour to cull a few more interesting items for the benefit of 
my brother clerks who suffer from these captious (?) grievances ; 
but I will jast say that whilst the male and female postal staff in 
Liverpool have one superior appointment to every 3ł clerks, the 
male telegraph staff only enjoy 1 in 10}, and the female 1 in 37 
clerks. 

Yet, sir, a very great authority once said, “It is assumed that 
there should be no distinction between the postal and telegraph 
bodies.” 

Thanking you in anticipation for inserting this letter, I am, sir, 
yours faithfully, ELECTRIC. 


THE TELEGRAPH CLERKS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Sir,—It was with a very great amount of pleasure that I perused 
your number for July; the greatest pleasure I have received for 
some time. I cannot help congratulating the executive of the 
Association upon the results of the recent conference—more espe- 
cially in taking advantage of your most generous offer. I trust 
that now we havean organ devoted to our cause—an organ we may 
call our very own—that the large number of telegraph clerks 
throughout the kingdom will give it hearty support—both finan- 
cially and by correspondence. We have alla great work to per- 
form, a work in which none are too insignificant to help, viz., the 
emancipation of our service, and raising our status to the position 
which the Act of 1876 allotted to us, viz., “clerks inthe permanent 
Civil Service of the Crown.” Until we can get the great obstacle 
that is keeping us down removed from our shoulders we shall 
remain in the ignominious position in which we now are, viz., “the 
tag rag and bobtail of the sealing-wax service’’; bnt as soon as the 
separation foreshadowed by the late Postmaster-General (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) has taken place, all the elasticity of our service will show 
itself, and we shall soon obtain our true positions; then hurrah for 
separation I say with three times three! This I hope will find an 
echo in the heart of every one of our number who possesses any 
love for his service, or has any manly feeling within him. When I 
remember all the cruel wrongs that have been perpetrated upon 
us since the days of the transfer, my blood boils with indignation, 
and I feel assured that were all my fellow clerks to 
give five minutes’ thought to this subject, there would be such a 
manifestation of indignation from our ranks as has never been 
witnessed before in the annals of the Civil Service; but methinks, 
sir, I hear some say, ‘‘What are the cruel wrongs?” For the 
information of such I will mention two or three. First and fore- 
most, what I term the “legal robbery ’’—viz., the deprivation of 
payment for Sunday duty; next the amalgamation, and the insult 
to practical and responsible men, ‘“‘ our superintendents,” by placing 
them in subordinate positions. The utter disregard to long and 
faithful services, as shown in the application of the scheme, 
classifying telegraph men with over twenty years’ service subor- 
dinate to postal clerks with six or seven years. The super- 
abundance of superior appointments allotted to the Postal branth. 
In most offices they average in Post-office one in five of Postal 
staff, in Telegraph offices abuut one in twenty of the staff. Then 
last, but not least, the curtailment of our annual leave. If these 
are not cruel wrongs I do not know what are. But my friend says, 
“ Where is the remedy? How can we help it?” My answer is 
simple and plain—our Association. Enter it by your thousands. 
Strengthen the hands of your champions; let them feel they hare 
your support, and you will soon obtain payment for Sunday daty, 
and get your other grievances removed also. 

Apologising for trespassing so much on your valuable space, and 
thanking you for your support, I beg to subscribe myself, 


July 7. ONE OF THE OLD B8IGADE. 
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THE JUNIORS’ CASE. 
To tHe Ricur Hox. Lorp Jous MANNERS, POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


MY LORD,—In my last letter I tried to place before you, in a 

general way, the Jeading features of the grievances com- 
plained of by telegraphists as a body. To-day, I wish to point out 
more particularly and minutely the cause of the deep-seated feeling 
of discontent which is implanted in the heart and mind of every 
junior telegraph clerk of whom vou have the honour to be called 
the chief. 

During the last agitation, which, as you are aware, gained for us 
the small modicum of justice known as “ Fawcett’s Scheme,” one 
point was at all times prominently brought forward. It was averred 
by everyone who had the slightest knowledge of the facts that an 
immediate and substantial rise of salary should be given to every 
clerk who had satistied his superior otħcers on the completion of 
his fifth year of service. It was shown by the incontrovertible 
statistics of a parliamentary return, that thousands of young 
clerks, after they had mastered the difliculties of a telegraphic 
education, after time and money, labour and patience had been 
lavished upon them, while they were doing little except exasperate 
the public by their mistakes, and just when they were commencing 
to reconp the department for their care and training. had lett the 
service anıl joined a private cable company for the time-worn and 
ever-same reason, that both their present pay and their future 
prospects were considerably raised and enhanced by the change. 

One would have thought that these circumstances would have 
hroughi the heads of the department toa sense of reason in the 
matter, and that following on the heels of the parliamentary report 
there would have been an attempt made to retain in the service 
the skilled labour of those who, as I have before shown, had been 
trained at great cost to the country, and whose very appointments 
in the foreign companies showed that the money bad not been 
thrown away so far as their ability to learn telegraphy was con- 
cerned. But has any action whatever been taken in the matter ? 
And if not, why not? Is it possible, my lord, that neither you nor 
your predecessors Fave even considered this question? Is it 
possible that, with the foregoing facts staring you in the face, you 
have blindly overlooked the immense reality that you are losing, man 
by man, the best telegraphists that the service can produce, and all 
for the sake of the addition of a few shillings to their weekly 
salary > In charity’s sake let us think so, for the Postmaster- 
General, who, seeing these things, has not the moral courage 


to try and alter them, deserves a stronger epithet than 
your humble servant’s vocabulary can afford. At tho 
office from which this letter is written there is a con- 
stant drain of junior clerks to supply the various cable 


companies. The average service of these telegraphists is about 
three years, and the immediate rise of salary giveu to them 
amounts, generally speaking, to eight or nine shillings per week. 
Promotion is also much quicker in the “ cables,” and the experience 
of those who have been through the mill is such that almost every 
junior telegraphist is endeavouring to qualify himself to go and do 
likewise. 

Now, my Lord, is it not penny wise and pound foolish ? is it not 


rather a shameful misuse of the trust invested in the department 
by the public to allow these young men to leave the service in this 
manner? Whether it be for their ultimate good or not to turn 
their backs on the department is another question. The fact re- 
mains that they have left, and are leaving day by day; and the 
most permanent of permanent officials cannot deny that the men 
who co leave are the choicest and the best. Why is it so allowed 
to be, let me ask you, that there are a dozen applications from meu 
inside the telegraph department for every single vacancy outside 
it? One would think that the certainty of a Government appoint- 
ment, the prospect of a pension and the comparative easiness of 
the work, would make everything exactly the reverse ; and so they 
would, my Lord, if anything like reasonable wages were paid to 
the junior staff ; if the department, instead of retrograding, were 
advancing; if common sense ruled at St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
instead of red tape—in a word, if the telegraph department were 
considered entirely and purely by itself, and not as a secondary 
body to the Postal service. " 

And then, again, does it pay the public to let things drift thus ? 
For every clerk who leaves another must be engaged in his place ; 
and this latter one, instead of being able to do the same work as 
his predecessor, has to commence learning, and has drawn at least 
three years’ salary before he is ready to undertake the duties (if 
he is ever able to undertake them) of the man who has left; and 
I feel sure that when the public come to recognise this fact with 
the force its merit deserves, the gentleman who occupies your 
position at the time, will be compelled to make a large concession 
to the claims of the juniors. 

I also take the present opportunity of calling your attention to 
the manifestly unfair treatment of junior telegraphists as compared 
with junior letter-carriers. It would be an insult to your intelli- 
gence toattempt to show you that the work of the latter does not 
require anything approaching the ability which the labour of the 
former renders necessary. And yet, in comparing their wages, 
what do we find’ ‘That while telegraphists are allowed to yo 
snailing along from sixteen shillings per week, by annual incre- 
ments of eighteenpence, to thirty-eight shillings per week, the 
junior Ietter-carriers, on the completion of their third vear of 
service, are appointed “full men.” and receive, in addition to 
their yearly increments, a substantial rise of five shillings weekly. 
This increase accomplishes its object. It retains the services of 
trained men, who at the time of their rise, if they have any ability 
whatever, are not content to receive less wages than are paid to 
the ordinary drayman or light porter. But then these are postmen, 
and their case is properly understood by their brethren, the powers 
that be! We are telegraphists—a set of grambling and discon- 
tented mechanical operators; any school-boy can learn telegraphy, 
and if the best men do leave, the work seems to go off all right 
anyhow. 

Yes, my Lord, the officials who guide you in matters depart- 
mental, have shown by their actions in the past and in the present 
that the little piece of sarcasm which 1 have just attempted is 
neither unjust nor immoderate. They have seen these things go 
on year after year, they have allowed the service to be weeded of 
its best men, time after time, and they have never lifted a finger 
either one way or another to stop them. As thinking Englishmen, 
and apart from their otħicial positions, telegraphists recognise the 
difticulties which lie in the way of improving the service. The 
strain-at-a-gnat-and-swallow a-camel Treasury holds the money 
with tightest grip, and always makes justice subservient to popular 
clamour. But your position as Postmaster-General should cause 
you to rise superior to mere considerations of moncy. Surely a 
department which is avowedly pro bono publico, and without the 
aid of which commercial transactions would be impossible, and 
the means of living denied to the people, it is not necessary to 
insist upon the literal interpretation of the catch phrase “ pay its 
own way.” It pays its own way more than a hundred times over 
in the positive and negative good which accrues to the publie by 
its work, and if the means of telegraphing were lost all over the 
world the actual harm done would be a greater curse to civilisation 
than were the seven plagues to the people of Egypt. 

But reform in the direction I have pointed can only lead 
ultimately tu a great saving of money. You will have better and 
more contented servants, you will have fewer errors and a more 
popular department, and you will have the public served more 
conscientionsly and truly. Is not this worth trying for?’ Postel 
telegraphists have got the name of a “blundering lot,’ and they 
are always compared most unfavourably with their brethren in 
private companies. The opportunity for you to inaugurate a syste m 
which shall sound the death-knell of this reproach is at hand. 
The facts of the case are few and strong, and are easily grasped. 
Place them before the Treasury, together with a scheme of reform, 
and if reason and justice, if prudence and foresight, if concern for 
the public weal and the dictates of common sense be not altogether 
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obliterated and forgotten in their Gaspard-like clutch at the 
national purse-strings, then must ‘‘the juniors’ case” prevail, and 
they shall have earned the everlasting gratitude of your very 
humble servant, URAH Heep. 


THE TELEGRAPH SERVICE IN PARLIAMENT. 
(House of Commons; Thursday, August 6. 1855.) 
THE BELFAST TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 


R. BIGGAR.—I beg to ask the Postmaster-General if it be a 
fact that in English and Scotch telegraph ollices all clerks 
performing night-duty are allowed three weeks’ holidays in the 
year, while over forty telegraph clerks in Belfast, some having 
fifteen years’ rervice, who perform exactly the same duty as those 
in English and Scotch offices, are allowed only two wecks; is it not 
acknowledged as a rule in the service that clerks who perform 
night-work (which is reckoned unhealthy duty) should have com- 
pensating holidays, and tbat the clerks in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Cork, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Hull, Leicester, Sheffield, &c., are on this account allowed three 
weeks’ holidays annually, while the night operators in Belfast are 
given but two weeks; and, if the facts be as stated, will he cause 
the grievances of the Belfust clerks to be removed, by ordering 
that the same allowances in this and other respects be given in 
Belfast as are given in offices where like work is performed ?7—The 
Postmaster-General.—In answer to the hon. gentleman, I have to 
say that the leave of absence in regard to Belfast comes under the 
same ordinary rules as the other offices. There is but one rule 
applicable to them all. 


SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF SORTING AND 
TELEGRAPH BRANCHES. 


Mr. Sexton, in putting the following question for Mr. E. D. 
Gray, said his hon. friend had asked him to say that the figures 
should be £150 instead of £200, and £450 instead of £500. To 
ask the Postmaster-General whether it is the fact that the 
maximum salaries of superintendents of sorting and telegraph 
branches are similar in all English cities and towns where such 
officials are on the establishment, whilst the salaries of the super- 
intendents of the sorting offices in Edinburgh and Dublin are fixed 
at £200 per annum more than those of the superintendents of the 
telegraph department at these offices, notwithstanding that the 
latter are responsible for the administration of their respective 
offices throughout the entire twenty-four hours, whilst the former 
are only responsible for their period of duty, which generally 
consists of five hours per day, and that the telegraph superinten- 
dents have much larger staffs of subordinates to control and super- 
vise than those of the sorting branches; whether it is a fact that 
superintendence of the sorting office in Dublin is performed by two 
otħicials with maximum salaries of £500 each per annum, whilst the 
superintending work of the telegraph department in that office must 
be performed by one man, whose maximum galary is only £300 per 
annum, and who, in addition to an ability to administer the ordi- 
nary routine of official work (the only essential requisite for super- 
intending the sorting office), must have a large knowledge of elec- 
trical science, which knowledge can only be obtained by a long- 
continucd course of private study; whether it is a fact that the 
sorting office “clerks”? enjoy maximum salaries considerably in 
excess of the “‘clerks’’ of the telegraph department in both Edin- 
burgh and Dublin, although the latter perform eight hours duty per 
week more than the former; and whether he will investigate these 
matters with a view to having the two departments placed on a 
footing of equality in both Dublin and Edinburgh? The Post- 
master-General—I admit that the statements contained in this 
question are correct, but I should hardly be justified in taking up 
the time of the House with a full explanation and answer to all the 
suggestions and inferences which the hon. gentleman has made. I 
may, however, say that the circumstances to which he refers shall 
receive attention. 


AMALGAMATION, 


LTHOUGH “ Justicus” dealt with this subject last month, and 
pointed out a few of its many objectionable features, 1 hope 
to be excused for prescribing another * dose” for the benefit of 
those who are still suffering from this departmental “ disorder.” 
Many of your readers will be no less surprised than pleased to 
learn that the amalgamation has been “ virtually ”?” abolished, asfar 
as our office is concerned ; and it may be the means of generating 
a hope that so much-to-be-desired an event may speedily extend 
throughout the provinces. I say abolished with all reserve, as from 


a practical point of view, of course, amalgamation has never existed 
at any large otlice, for from some inexplicable reason the “dual 
staff’ have found it impossible to coalesce, or bridge over the in- 
visible interstice separating them. It should be particularly noticed 
also that it isonly virtually abolished ; this must not be understood 
to imply, as one would be supposed at first sight to imagine, that 
the department has had the courage of its convictions and made 


a virtue of necessity by acknowledging its failure. By no 
means “ virtually,” it Appears, must be interpreted in its true 
lexicographical sense, meaning “in effect, but not in fact.” So 


that we may expect that it will only be abolished w hen it is suitable 
so todo. Our knowledge and proof of this momentous separation 
has been gathered from the fact that several vacancies have recently 
been filled up, irrespective of the imagined ‘‘ coexistent stato ”? of 
the staff. Postal men of only two or three years’ service being 
raised to the first class, whilst telegraph men of ten or twelve years, 
both able and willing to do the work had they been afforded the 
opportunity, have been left unnoticed and uncared for, and com- 
pelled, metaphorically, to “ grin and bear it.” This they could do 
with a good heart, provided always the never-ought-to-have-existed 
amalgamation had really collapsed. Unfortunately, this does not 
seem to be the case, except in respect to the question of promotion, 
for we still see the Telegraph service unfairly bearing half the ex- 
pense of administration as far as salaries go; although, if the same 
porportion of telegraph to postal salaries exists in other towns as in 
this, the Telegraphs cost of maintenance would be much nearer 
one-third. This should have been pointed out when the reduced 
tariff was deferred because tbe telegraphs were not paying sufti- 
ciently to warrant the reduction; but it was one of those lost 
opportunities of which we have so many to regret. Meanwhile it 
would be unkind to begrudge the postal men their good fortune; 
we can only look forward with the hope that the “future will be 
ours,” and althongh “hope deferred maketh the heart grow sick,” 
without it we may as well be dead ! ELectric Cuss. 


MODERN CHIVALRY. 


T is not an uncommon occurrence now-a-days to hear young 

ladies complain in some cases of the decline, and in others of 
the absence, of chivalry as one of the retrograde signs of the times. 
We do not think that the chivalrous traditions of the past have been 
allowed through indifference to relax so far as to become an 
extinct inheritance, but we certainly think they have lost much of 
the heroic character which distinguished the ancient code of 
chivalry, and which furnished Sir Walter Scott and many other 
romancists with a potent theme for panegyric. Romance is never 
a safe guide for the acquisition of historical truths. Tradition, 
although mainly oral, is more reliable, because it emanates from 
sources which are less liable to be distorted or embellished by the 
aid of fictional glamour. 

Ancient chivalry was morc easily nurtured in an age and among 
a people which were eminently military in their character. 

When nations lived merely for the ostentatious display and prac- 
tice of military power, it was natural and fitting that a code of 
chivalry should spring up in kindred vitality. We have many 
authentic instances which have passed through the retining crucible 
of history, bearing testimony to the deeds of prowess performed 
by knights and gladiators in the arena of the battlefield or of the 
bull-ring for the sake of some “fair ladye ” whoimpused such tasks 
upon their lovera as a test of their devotion. 

The only remnant of these heroic traditions which has survived 
to our day is the somewhat contemptible method of obtaining satis- 
faction from a rival by duelling. That method is still popular, and 
flourishes on French soil, where it is recognised as an indispensable 
factor in the social economy of the country. 

We have even a more ignoble method of settling these affairs of 
the heart in this country, where combatants of this character either 
proceed to horsewhip each other or administer the chastisement in 
“Jem Mace ” style in the open streets. 

The ancient code of chivalry is indeed an obsolete tradition of 
the past; we are no longer commanded to “swim the surging 
river,” or “beard the lion in his den,” as un emphatic test of the 
strength of our affections. 

But if we have lost our pristine vigour in this respect, a code cf 
chivalry has superscded one unsuited for the practical character of 
the nineteenth century. 

We live in an age in which the distance marked by sexual distinc- 
tion is being gradually lessened; women are found as powerful rivals 
in almost every sphere of human learning. The faculty of medicine, 
the arena of the forum, the laboratory of the chemist,as well as the 
endless ramifications of commercial life, are already familiar with 
the gentle presence and influence of the female sex. 
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We are afraid to prophesy the limits to which feminine aspira- 
tions are likely to reach without seeking in the distant future the 
Jnggernaut car of female supremacy riding triumphantly to St. 
Stephens! If women will persist in competing with men in every 
channel of industry—and we do not demur to their doing so within 
reasonable and becoming limits—they must be satisfied with the 
meagre degree of homage which their rivalry is likely to engender. 
Wherever there is business friction between the sexes, there will 
always be more of business than of sentimental feeling as the 
connecting link. 

] lately read a humorous paragraph to tho effect that as women 
were pressing men so hard in every profession, the latter were 
embracing the conjugal relation as a means of livelihood. 

We may subtract a grain of truth from the bushel of humour, 
and accept it as an omen of what is likely to increase in the 
future. 

It is an invariable indication of good breeding, as well as of good 
fecling, to see men treating the weaker sex with deference and con- 
sideration. Asaresult of close observation, we do not think the 
ladies are justified in imputing to us a decline of chivalric feeling ; 
on the contrary, we think they recoive their full meed of considera- 
tion from our hands, 
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is at equilibrium. If there is no deflection when the 40-ohm coil is 
put in circuit, by taking out the plug the resistance of the sounder 
equals 40 ohms. 2. Fractions.—If, however, 40 ohms produce a 
detlection of the galvanomcter necdle a degree or two to the right, 
and 39 ohms a slight deflection to the left, the true resistance is 
between 39 and 40 ohms. The bridge must now be arranged for 
fractions by unplugging 100 ohms in A and ten inC. We now 
adjust by unplugging the first resistances multiplied by ten. To 
get 39 ohms we unplug 390, and if we balance at 394 ohms, the 
true resistance of the coils is 39:4 (thirty-nine and four-tenths). 

To MrASURE A RESISTANCE SMALLER THAN THE SMALLEST IN THE 
Rueostat (B).—The resistance of a certain lengthof No. 18 copper 
wire is required. Trying to measure with equal resistances in 
A and C, the resistance is found to be smaller than one ohm, 
the needle refusing to come to zero. Unplug 100 in the branch 
A and ten in branch C, and vary the rheostat plugs; the needle 
becomes stationary. For example, when seven is unplugged, the 
true resistance of the wire is ‘7, or seven-tenths of an ohm, thus 
—100 :10:: 7:2. If wo had unplugged 1,000 in A and ten 
in C, the resistance of the wire if we had obtained equilibriam 
with seven ohms would equal ‘07, or seven-hundredths of an 
ohm :—1,000 : 10 ::7: 2. 
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Fig. 14 shows the Post-office pattern Wheatstone Bridge, with connections for a telegraph line conductivity test. 


This is no longer an era of heroics and sentiment; neither is it 
an epoch in which we are accustomed to associate exclusively the 
name of woman with the attributes of domestic life. Among the 
middle classes—and, indeed, among all those who have the slightest 
pretensions to education and good feeling —there exists the most 
tender respect for those who were evidently designed by a 
Supreme Power for the especial protection of men. 

So long as our fair friends, even as rivals in business, preserve 
all the charming attributes of their sex, they will not fail, as of 
yore, to receive the deference and homage to which they are 
justly entitled from their more powcrful contemporaries in the 
race of life. EDNA. 


THE 


TESTING 


TELEGRAPH ENGINEER. 


WITTE THE WHEATSTONE BRIDGE, 


Ve ees OF WHOLE NUMBERS AND FRAC- 
TIONS.—1. Whole Numbers.—Let us suppose that an 
ordinary Post-oflice pattern pony sounder is to be tested. We 
know that the two coils of the instrument ought to measure 
40 ohms. We unplug the two 10 ohms in A and C, and adjust the 
resistances in the rheostat B until the needle of the galvanometer 


To Mrastre A RESISTANCE LARGER THAN THE LARGEST IN THE 
RikFostat.—The exact resistance of a conductor having a resist- 
ance which we know to be higher than any in the rheostat is 
required. Unplug 10 ohms in A and 100 in C, and vary the 
rheostat plugs, as in other measurements. Suppose zero to be 
obtained when a resistance of 4,500 ohms is unplugged. Then 
10 is to 1,000 as 4,500 is to the required resistance, i.e., £5,000 
ohms. 

GALVANOMETERS TO BE USED WITH THE BripGck.—The best galva- 
nometer for use with the bridge is Sir William Thomson’s reflecting 
galvanometer with two coils, one wound to a resistance of about 
l ohm for measuring low resistances and the other wound to 
5,000 ohms for measuring high resistances. Telegraph engineers 
seldom find it convenient to use the mirror, because the instru- 
ment must bo fixed on a table or shelf that is comparatively free 
from vibratory inflnences. A very sensitive horizontal galva- 
nometer for the Wheatstone Bridge is made by Mr. C. J. 
Simmons, of Volta Works, Kentish Town, London, N.W., whose 
reputation as a high-class electrical test-instrument miker is 
second to none in this country. Some of the beautiful Wheat- 
stone Bridges now in use in the General Post-office were made 
by the same gentleman. When very accurate tests are required, 
the galvanometer resistance ought to be taken into consideration. 
Theoretically, we ought to have a special galvanometer for every 
test, In practice, this is impossible, so we are obliged to effect 
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a compromise. We mnst avoid making the resistance of the 
galvanometer .more than ten times as great, or as small, 
as the theoretical value—for instance, if we are testing a 
piece of wire which measures one ohm—-the galvanometer resist- 
ance ought not to be less than one-tenth of an olm, or greater 
than ten ohms. 


THE TELEGRAPHIC WIRE, DRAMATIC AND 
POETIC. 
FFNHE following highly-picturesque description of the various 
phases and vicissitudes through which the wire has to pass 
was given by Mr. W. Hepworth Dixon at a dinner some years 
ago :—‘‘ As with the steamship, so with the telegraphic wire. [He 
was speaking of the dramatic element in connection with a steam- 
ship.| Marking a telegraphic wire in the London strects, trailing 
by lamp-posts, crawling near gutters, you reject the poetry that 
palpitates in that wire: Let us leave this question open. The 
familiar is rarely picturesque. No English artist thinks a cab 
picturesque, but English artists flock to the lagoons in order to 
paint gondolas, and a famous Venetian artist has recently been in 
London for the purpose of painting cabs! Set the wire in a strange 
scene, and we catch the picture at a glance. In the Syrian desert 
you come on the telegraph line connecting London with Calcutta 
by way of the Euphrates Valley. You may find a Bedonin Sheikh 
standing near it, with a carbine in his hand, a dozen of his servants 
by his side, his mare and camels in a group apart, and this wild 
bit of wire—to him a Sheitan’s messenger—running through the 
wild man’s country, and a black bird perched on one of the tele- 
graph poles, an emblem of that Sheitan which the untamed Arab 
Sheikh conceives—ahghted on his throne! Js there no poetry in 
that bit of wire? That wire at which the bird pecks and the Arab 
glares, is thrilling with a thousand human emotions—a word of 
whispered love from separated hearts; a dying mother’s blessing 
to her son; a desperate merchant’s order to buy or sell; a 
Minister's command to levy war. Who knows? All kinds of 
messages are streaming on that line, at which the black bird nibbles 
and the Bedouin hesitates to fire. The same thing, in an equally 
poetic aspect, may be seen among the Rocky Mountains and along 
the arid plains of Santa Fé. Through desolate hunting-grounds, 
on which the Sioux and Osages chase their prey and scalp their 
enemies, the wire runs forward, wedding the wealth, energy, 
and civilisation of New York and Boston, with the grow- 
ing wealth, energy, and civilisation of Sacramento, San 
Francisco, and Los Angelos. When you see how we girdle 
the earth in a few minutes- -how we throw our chains over the 
wildest chasms, making the wild inhabitants of these waste places 
wonder and inquire—the tirst steps towards their better knowledge 
and their ultimate civilisation—can you say there is no quickening 
spirit in that wire, no poetry and drama in that electric spark? 
The wire is a poetic and dramatic instrument. It brings the very 
ends of the earth together, fusing the sum of human emotions 
into one common sentiment. Can the dramatic poct, in his highest 
reach of tragic passion do as much? ‘Take the case of a great 
battle fought and won—Sadowa, Sedan, or any other of the 
typical class. I take Sedan. Two armies clash, a victory is 
gained, an empire rises, and a second empire falls. Events occur 
in a few hours which change the tow and custom of the 
world. A crash, an onset, and a rout. Napoleon a prisoner, 
Wilhelm is on his way to Versailles. The political and military 
centre of Europe is transferred from Paris to Berlin. These things 
are done in a dozen hours, and in another dozen hours men are 
talking in their breathless haste and fever of these great events, 
not only in Paris and Berlin, but in the mosques of Cairo and in 
the streets of Archangel, in the bazaars of Calcutta and on the 
quays of Rio, by the falls at Ottawa, in the market places of San 
Francisco and in the shops at Sydney, within a day the news is 
told, and at the same instant of time every human heart is quiver- 
ing with the shock of these great events. That is drama. All the 
corners of the earth are joined, kindled, fused. Just as in a theatre 
you speak directly face to face with five or six hundred persons, so 
that everyone laughs or weeps under a common impulse, laughing 
with the same wave of merriment, crying with the same pang of 
emotion, so the poetical telegraph speaks to the whole world 
—now become a theatre—bringing joy and sorrow, exaltation and 
remorse, to every kind and race of man.” 


THE WEST LONDON SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 
AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


MONTHLY EXAMINATION, — ENGINEERING DIVISION. 


First Pupils : Preliminary.— Mr. T. T. Pardoe, of Littlehampton. 
Advanced Stuge.— Mr. Alfred Beddoe, of Hereford. 


really is a faithful picture of life behind the scenes. 


Cpitorial Hotes. 
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Way Doers NOT THE TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT Pay ?—This query 
is easily answered. There area number of telegraphists who are 
constantly engaged on postal duties. Some of these gentlemen 
never touch a telegraph instrument from one week’s end to another. 
Sixteen-seventeenths of their salary are debited to the telegraph 
revenus and one-serentecnth to the postal revenne. We are ac- 
quainted with one official who for three years has received his 
£190 from the telegraph revenue for postal work! In one of the 
London districts there is a second-class overseer, who takes half 
his salary from the telegraph revenue. This postal official does not 
know a Morse instrument from a Dutch clock. While such a 
wholesale cooking of accounts is tolerated, it is not likely that the 
telegraph department will show a large profit. 

+t + + 

THE TELEGRAPH CONFERENCE AT BERLIN.—In consequence of his 
profound knowledge of Telegraphy and Electrical Engineering, 
Mr. Patey hus been sent to Berlin to represent this country at 
the Telegraph Conference. We congratulate the Government on 
their wise selection. Mr. Patey has more than once proved his 
superior knowledge of Telegraph matters—notably on the occasion 
of a certain meeting of delegates a few years back. Perhaps he will 
display as much wisdom at Berlin as he did before the deputation 
of British Telegraph Clerks. 

t + + 

SUPERIOR APPOINTMENTS FOR OLD TELEGRAPH MrN.—We are 
pleased to notice the appointment of Mr. John Cullum, late of 
Paddington District P.O., to the Western Central District, where 
he will in future hold a superior position to the berth he has just 
vacated. Messrs. Box and Foreman, of Paddington, and Mr. Thos. 
Estall, of Hammersmith, have also benefited by the change. 

t+ + + 


THE New TELEPHONE.—At last a formidable oppenent to the 
City Octopus has appeared. Professor Sylvanus Thompson’s new 
telephone can be purchased without fear of legal proceedings. Fer 
£16 any person can buy two sets of transmitters and receivers. 
The disgraceful monopoly is now at an end. In the new telephone 
there is no infringement of the patents held by the United; there- 
fore the directors and shareholders of that company will bave to 
alter their tactics, or they may soon be driven out of the field. In 
the new transmitting instrument the rise of a tympanum to catch 
the sound of the speaker’s voice is obviated by the employment of 
a funnel-shaped tube, and instead of the tension-regulator or 
cabon-button used by Edison, there is a metallic ball-valve. This 
combination of a speaking-tube with a ball-valve to control the 
electric current ig one of the most novel points of the new inven- 
tion, and is as simple as it is novel. A form of guarantee by the 
company egainst any claim by trade rivals for alleged infringe- 
ment will be given to the purchaser of any telephone requiring the 
same, and the company will indemnify the purchaser against apy 
such claim, and defend any action brought. 


Literary Potres. 
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“THe PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHIST.”—The publishers were obliged 
to postpone the issue of the second edition of “The Practical 
Telegraphist’’ until the 15th of September, in consequence of 
the receipt, at the eleventh hour, of a number of new diagrams 
of electrical connections. Old telegraphists will find the new 
edition a really valnable handbook. ‘The Postal Guide, and In- 
structions for novices entering the Telegraph Service, have been 
eliminated, and the space filled up with valuable technical 
instructions up to date. 
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Tue Mopern Stace.—We learn that Messrs. Wyman & Sons will 
publish towards the end of September a new work on the stave. 
which will contain some startling revelations of modern theatrical 
life. Evidently stimulated by Mr. Burnand’s article, which appeared 
in the Whitehall Reriee a short time back, the author, a well- 
known London actor, has come forward to tell the truth about the 
stage. The title of the book is at present a secret; but we are 
informed that many of the hushed-up reports about the immorality 
of the theatrical profession will be proved to be strictly accurate. 
The price of the book is fixed at the popular sum of one shilling. 
There is certain to be an enormous demand for this work if it 
Several 
theatrical stars kicked at Mr. Burnand’s article. ; What will they 
suy when they read the confessions of one of the brethren ? 
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Theatrical Potes, 
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Her Magsesty’s THEATRE. — All telegraphists and electrical 
engineers ought to see the magnificent ballet “ Excelsior,” which 
bas been brought over to this ¢ountry by Boracchi & Corti, 
Directors of the Theatre La Seala, Milan. It is the finest 
spectacle we have ever witnessed, and the subject is worthy 
of the treatment it has received at the hands of the enterpris- 
ing Italian managers. There are two scenes of special interest 
to the members of our profession—the Jaboratory of Volta, at 
Pavia, where he made his immortal discovery, and the ballet of 
telegraph messengers. In the former scene the Italian philosopher 
is discovered inventing the famous pile which bears his name. 
While Volta is in the “ throes of invention,” the Spirit of Dark- 
ness enters and tries to stop the progress of electrical evolution ; 
but the fiend is thwarted by the Spirit of Light, who appears, and 
Volta succeeds imn producing electricity by chemical action. The 
fiend dashes at the pile, with the intention of destroying it. and 
gets for his pains a smart shock, which makes him retreat, leaving 
science to proceed on her onward march. The tableaux in “ Excel- 
gior”? representing the development of the steam-engine, the Suez 
Canal, and the Congress of Nations, are brilliant achievements of 
stave art. The beautiful groupings and the many illustrations of 
the poetry of motion would delight the spirit of Taglioni, could she 
once more revisit the scene of her former triumphs. 


Bots and Dashes. | 
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Tne name of the winner of the Derby was transmitted frcm 
London to New York by the Direct U.S. and the Commercial Cable 
Companies in three seconds, only one or two letters being used. 
There are only two transmissions between London and New York 
on both lines, the former at Ballinskelligs and Torbay, and the 
latter at W aterville and Canso. 
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On “Independence”? Day a telegram ‘for the President of the 
United States was transmitted from Westminster to Throgmorton- 
street (four miles) in ten minutes, and from the Anglo-Company’s 
ottice there to Washington (4,000 miles) in seven minutes! the 
Western Union Company of America having put the Anglo- 
Company’s Cape Breton Station throngh to the capital. 
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THE battery used to send the last message from Newfoundland 
to Valentia, through the first Atlantic Cable, on Oct. 20, 1858, con- 
sisted of “Two hundred and forty trays and seventy-two liquid 
Daniell’s.” The battery now used is equal in strength to twenty 
cells Daniell. 


2,885 words were sent from Newfoundland, and 1,474 from 
Valentia, through the 1858 Atlantic cable. The transmission of the 
Queen’s Messnge (99 words) occupied 16 hours. 


THERE are 131 clerks employed at the cable stations in England 
and Ireland. 


On the postmaster of a large office being informed that needles 
were to be substituted for A BC’s on a certain local line, he 
suggested that 2s. per week might be saved by allowing the A BC 
to remain at street, where very few messages were handed 
in. He had no objecticn to the substitution of needles st all the 
other offices on the circuit, and supposed that the A B C, although 
slower, would work with the needle all right!! Such are the men 
who direct the Telegraph Department. Drapers may make good 
heads for postal departments, but are inclined to go beyond demon- 
strated practicabilities in telegraph matters. 


Ir will be interesting to our readers to know that, in answer to 
a question which arose in a large office, the Secretary haa decided 
that a member of the indoor staff, whose ordinary duty includes a 
Sunday attendance of eight hours in a month of four weeks, is, 
during his annual leave of abseuce, to be credited with an average 
attendance of two hours per Sunday. Accordingly, an officer 
absent on annual leave for one Sunday would be acquitted of 
Sunday work for two hours; for two Sundays, of four hours; for 
three Sundays, of six hours; for four Sundays, of eight hours; for 
five Sundays, of ten hours: and anyone whose acquittanco should 
be less than eight hours would have to make up no more than the 
difference in order to complete his prescribed aggregate of Sunday 
attendances for the month. Attendances beyond these periods 
would, of course, eutitle him to overtime payment. Tbe above 
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decision, which is of some importance, was given in May last, and 
takes effect from the first day of January. No time should be lost 
by those concerned in making good use of it. 

DcuRinG a recent fishing storm, accidents were reported in 4 
curious manner by some of those concerned. Instance: ‘“ Boat lost 
this morning with all hands, and a great many more.” 
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A telegram recently arrived as follows :—“ A girl; he 
The recipient was on the point of sending his cor- 
when he was 


Be he? 
be doing well.” 
respondent the last edition of * Lindley Murray,” 
asked to read it “ Hebe doing well.” 


Ix reference to the deaths caused by the falling of telegraph- 
poles, an irreverant wag said it was only a case of a ‘‘battery with 
opposite poles.” | : 

Ovr brethren seen rather hard on the lawyers lately. Not con- 
tent with transforming Thavics Inn into Thicves’ Inn, they must 
necds turn Sergeants’ Inn into “ Serpents’ Inn.” 

“ SAMBO, can you explain de nature of de ’lectric telegraph? ” 
“ Ob course I can, Pete. He am what you call a big dog; you 
tread on his tail in Philadelphia, and he barks in New York.” 


THE reporter was made to say that “amongst the distinguished 
company was the Carlo Stair!” It turned out to be “the Karl of 
Stair,’ who, we have no doubt, stared to see himself thus 
announced. 


A Grocer who had pursued a runaway clerk named Galusha, 
and found him with the money, and repentant, telegraphed to his 
(the grocer’s) anxious wife: “Found Galusha. Hope for better 
things.” When she got the missive, it read: ‘Found girl; shall 
elope and get her things.” She started for the scene of action by 
the first train. 


Tur best perforator—the 81-ton gun. 

A poor fellow, seeking employment in a Chicago telegraph office, 
finally asked to be hired as atelegraph-pole. It was no use, every 
post was full. 


AN aspiring young man on duty in a small country office at a 
Morse instrument, honestly asked for a repetition of the code time 
(1.6 p.m.) of the message just received; this being quickly 
responded to, he felt so much aggrieved as to report the matter to 
the district surveyor. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Telegraph Engineers Mr. Preeco 
once related the following anecdote. ‘‘ Many of us know that there 
is often a good deal of hanky-pankyism done in public lecturing on 
telegraphy. I was once lecturing in Southampton, and instead of 
speaking to Amsterdam, Berlin, and Vienna, as I thought, I was 
only after all speaking to T.S. The fact, unfortunately came out 
in this way. One of the andience in the hall wanted to know what 
time it was in Vienna when we were supposed to be talking to that 
place. The individual personating Vienna, knowing there was a 
difference of some forty minutes, instead of putting on the time 
took it off, and I was thus convicted at once before a Southampton 
audience as a swindler.” 


SLAVERY IN Exatann.—Postal Liberality, No. 1: Not fifty miles 
from London there is a rural postman who, twenty years ago was 
thought to be medically untit for a permanent appointment. He 
was therefore made temporary letter-carrier. His wages aro twelre 
shillings a week. He has to walk thirty-five miles a day. He is 
liable to instant dismissal, is not eligible for any pension, and 
enjoys no annual holiday. In England we do not buy or sell our 
slaves; we only hire them temporarily. Postal Liberality No. 2: 
At Dublin, the Controller of the Sorting-office is allowed one 
hundred pounds per annum from the Telegraph Service. It would 
be interesting to know the nature of the important duties fulfilled 
by this gentleman that they should entitle him to so handsome an 
annual bonus. 
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At Glasgow, one-third of the salarics of 87 postmen, 6 labourers, 
5 watchmen (police), 7 female servants, and 1 forewoman are 
charged to the telegraph estimate. Why? ‘The watchmen and 
servants I can understand, but why 87 postmen ? 
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THE Head-Postmasters of England and Wales (Provincial) are 
paid £15,828; Ireland, £3,098; and Scotland, £3.91; making a 
total of £22,867 from ithe telegraph estimate (besides their salaries 
as Postmasters), on account of extra responsibilities and corre- 
spondence. Where are the Telegraph Superintendents, and what 
responsibility do they have‘to bear ¢ 

A CLERK who manages a provincial Telephone Exchange, which 
bas an important trunk line in connection therewith, recently 
applied for promotion from the second to the first class of tele- 
graphists, on account of the large amount of traflic and respon- 
sibility. The reply received was that the duties were not sufficiently 
important. What next? 
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Qurry.—Why are parcels, sent through the Parcels Post, on 
account of the telegraph branch, obliged to be prepaid, the same 
as any other parcel, whereas all the messages sent about missing 
parcel yackages, are forwarded as service messages, free? Is this 
the idea of some great luminary, to make the parcels post a 
financial success? If so, would it not bea grand idea to prepay 
all service telegrams, and thus show a good dividend on the eleven 
millions ? 
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Ix the province of Siena, Italy, there are eleven Government 
ond thirteen railway telegraph ottices, from which nearly 900,000 
messagos are forwarded annually. 
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AT MR, during the months of February and March, 1880, nine 
clerks resigned. At the date of their resignation their average 
weekly salary was 24s., while their average service was eight years. 


Dirinc the week of the great snow-storm in January, 1881, 
97,143 more telegrams wero sent than during the corresponding 
week of 1880. 


“A MAN who was admitted into a Dublin hospital vesterday, 
suffering from severe wounds, died early this morning from dock- 
yard,” punched a novice. On inquiry, it turned out that tho cause 
of death was lockjaw. 


Tuk Glasgow Chamber of Commerce is dissatisfied with the new 
instructions concerning the redirection and redelivery of telegrams 
after business hours, which regulations, it is alleged, cause incon- 
venience, and ought to be withdrawn. 


Tue number of mistakes checked daily in the Clearing-house 
average from 150 to 200; not a great many considering the large 
number of telegrams which pass through the hands of telegraph 
clerks and the number of inexperienced persons employed at small 
offices. In the Clearing-house, the Queen’s messages are checked 
and charged to the Royal Household. 


In Melbourne, the telegraph-oftice is open from 8 a.m. till 8.30 
p-m., except on Sunday, when it is open for two hours in the 
morning and two hours in the evening. In 1883, six hundred and 
forty-one thousand five hundred and eighty-one telegrams were 
despatched and ieceived between Victorian stations alone. 


From the report of the Postal and Telegraph Benevolent Society 
for 1S8t, it appears that the average ave of the telegraph clerks 
who died in benefit, was twenty-eight years two and a-half 
months; while the average age of those belonging to the sister- 
department, who died in benefit, wes thirty-four years eleven 
months. 


AN electric apparatus, to indicate the place of a train on the 
line, has been invented by the Chief of tke Railway Telegraphs in 
Sweden. The details of the invention have not yet been published, 
but it is being tried on a Jine near Stockholm, and the result, it is 
suid, is considered satisfactory. 

Ix Chicago the telephone is fitted up in public alarm-stations, 
resembling sentry-boxes, which are established at various points. 


If necessary, a citizen may lock himself in, secure from attack, 
while he telephones to the nearest police-oftice for aid. ‘The con- 
stables report half-hourly from these telephone stations. 


“Tt was my fortune,” says Sir John Bowring, “to be at the first 
exhibition of the power of the telegraph to the mandarins in China. 
Their curiosity was extreme; but it even became mingled with 
wonderment and alarm. The message was sent from one extremity 
of the line to the other. ‘We understand it,’ they said. ‘ You 
have a tube through which you have sent the message in a cannon 
ball? But the promptitude with which an answer was returned, 
and the details given of what was doing at the farther end, which 
they had previously settled among themselves, and of which we 
could have no knowledge, utterly perplexed them, and they ex- 
claimed, as the sole solution, ‘ You and the devil understand one 
another, and there’s an end of it? ” 


FOURTEEN years ago the first telegraph line in Japan was put up. 
In 1851, four thousand miles of line, comprising ten thonsand miles 
of wire, had been erected. ‘lhe Japanese language has noalphabet, 
so a special adaptation of the Morse code is used in telegraphing, 
forty-seven signs being required. Linemen, with bamboo-rods, are 
employed to keep the lines clear of cobwebs which spiders weave 
between the wires, and which in wet weather act as conductors, 
and thus interfere with the working. 


ACCORDING to Cassell’s Family Maqazine, Dr. Steine, a French 
electrician, has devised a handsome little apparatus for enabling 
surgeons to photograph the larynx, and thus obtain a daily record 
of the progress of certain throat disorders. The apparatus con- 
sists of a tiny incandescent lamp, which illuminates the throat, and is 
kept cool by circulating water, and a small camera with gelatine- 
bromide plates. ‘The combined apparatus is neatly mounted in a 
portable form with a battery to supply the necessary current. 


“& CONSTRAINED positions while sitting, with no liberty of movement 
upon the feet, are bad for women. The restraints that are often 
put upon them in great establishments with regard to their atten- 
tion to matters that call for privacy, are terrible foes to health. 
To compel a woman to run the gauntlet of a great company of men 
to reach the seclusion necessary toheris a brutal cruelty for which 
any employer ought to be ashamed, and legally punished.” — 
Scribner, 


J wonper if the writer of the above penned it after a visit to a 
telegraph office. Itis a fact that clerks in the Edinburgh oftice 
were recently called on to work up after the expiry of their Satur- 
day, the few minutes granted for special purposes during the week. 


387 FEMALE clerks, belonging to the Central Telegraph Office, 
resigned their appointments in 8$ years (Sept. lst, 1872, to 
Feb. 28th, 1881). Of these clerks, 35 had less than two years’ 
service; 85 had from two to four years’; 108 from fonr to six 
years’; 146 from six to twelve years’; while 13 had over twelve 
years’ service. Miss M. Speed, who resigned after being in the 
department for twenty years, had a salary of £1Uo per annum at 
the date of her resignation. 
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A sIiMPLE electric fire-alarm has been devised by Mr. Pritchel. 


` It operates by the expansion of air in a glass tube, due to the rise 


of temperature caused by the fire. The tube communicates at one 
end with another tube, containing mercury, and the pressure of the 
expanding air forces the mercury up one limb of the latter tube, 
which, being pivotod, has its balance thereby upset. The mercury 
tube is thus canted over, and, in turning round its pivot, it falls on 
the metal contacts, and closes an electric circuit. A bell is thereby 
rung, and the necessary alarm given.—Cuseell’s Family Magazine. 
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Ix the months of April and May, 1870, so great were tho (tele- 
graphic) communications between our Giovernment and that of 
Washington in connection with the Commission appointed to adjust 
the various existing differences between Great Britain and America, 
that it cost the two Governments, conjointly, no less than £25,000 
—this country paying one balf of the amount and the Washington 
Government the other half.—Grant’s The Newspaper Press. 

Ix their report for the six months ended June 30, the directors 
of the Submarine Telegraph Coinpany show the gross receipts to 
have amounted to £66,795, and a net result which enabled them to 
add £8,334 to the reserve fund, and to recommend a dividend at 
tho rate of 15 per cent. per annum, leaving a balance of £359 to 
be carried to next account. 
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BETWEEN 1881 and the current year there had been a diminution 
of profit on the telegraph service amounting to £200,000, the result 
being that the return was not more than sutticient to pay 24 per 
cent. on the £11,000,0U0 expended by the purchase of the tele- 
graphs.— Mr. Shaw Leserre. 

At a meeting of the Globe Telegraph and Trust Company, held 
on July 28, a dividend of 6 per cent. on preference and +} on 
ordinary shares was recommended. The chairman, Mr. Pender, 
M.P., spoke in hopeful terins of the income they were likely to 
receive from thoir investments in the Eastern Extension and the 
Brazil Submarine Companies. 
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IT is almost useless to comment on tho above. On the one hand 
we have the Postal Telegraphs worked by practical men, but con- 
trolled and repressed by those who have, over and over again, 
proved their incapacity to deal with telegraphic affairs; the result 
‘being,’ to quote Mr. Lefevre’s words, “that the return was not 
more than sufticient to pay 24 per cent.” On the other hand we 
have two telegraph companies, also worked by practical tele- 
graphists, but managed and carefully tended by shrewd business 
men of the Pender type, the result being that one company pays a 
dividend of 6 per cent., and the other of 15 per cent. 


Ir must be borne in mind that, in addition to the dividend of 15 
per cent. which the Submarine Company pays, it is able to lay by 
nearly £10,090 of the profits for the six months, and aleo to attract, 
by the wages which it offers,some of the finest operators in the 
Postal Telegraphs, who are not loth to quit the Government 
service, with its semi-starvation and its nervous debility. Albeit, 
the latter is rendered attractive by the promise of a superannuation 
grant, should any telegraph c:erk be insane enough to live to the 
age of sixty. 

Excessive WORK CAUSES MENTAL DERANGEMENT.—On Tuesday, 
June 21st, 1881, in the House of Commons, Mr. Fawcett said :— 
“My attention has been called to the case of a telegraphist in the 
Western District, who has become temporarily incapacitated from 
duty owing to mental derangement. ‘This person had, during the 
week preceding his illness, worked alternately nine hours and 
twelve hours a day.” 


None can have forgotten the painful incident which occurred in 
Pall-mall, when, in a fit of temporary insanity, a telegraphist fired 
at, and seriously wounded, a gentleman ; nor the case (reported in 
this journal) of a clerk belonging to the Central Ottice, who com- 
mitted suicide while temporarily insane, which disease, the report 
stated, was probably caused by overwork. 


THESE cases of mental derangement, taken in connection with 
many others at various offices, and the alarming disclosure made 
by the estimates that over 50 per cent. of the telegraph clerks 
superannuated this year were pensioned because of nervous 
Cebility, or—as the Dundee Courier puts it—insanity, prove the 
necessity for a reduction of the hours of duty. 


Ir nervous debility—it doesn’t sound so alarming as insanity—is 
‘ncreasing in the telegraph service, the cause is overwork; the 
irain on the nervous system is excessive, and many break down. 
«Il do not; a few may stand sound-reading for cight hours a day, 
wx the trying work of a news-wire fora similar period; but the 
wuajority fail after a given time. Fifteen years’ sound-reading sees 
à large number ‘played out,’ and, although in certain cases the 
failure may be only a partial one, yet those who fail partially 
seldom recover tbeir old vigour, and often ure compelled to take to 
auother class of work. 
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THe remedy—a six hours’ duty—will cost money, and therefore 
will be opposed both by the ofticials and by the Treasury; but the 
disease with which we are threatened is a terrible one, and calls 
for drastic measures in order that it may be stamped out. 
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IN consequence of the great number of moths and other night 
insects which are attracted to, and destroyed by, the electric arc 
light in some cities of America, it is proposed to introduce the light 
mto the cotton fields to test its attractive and destructive powers 
cn the cotton-moth. . 


Ir is announced that the Government are willing to institute an 
inyuiry into the grievances of the lower division clerks of the Civil 
Service. If the Conservatives are returned to power this matter 
vail have their early attention. Telegraph clerks, by law, are mem- 


bers of the lower division; but, by departmental arrangement, are 
members of the minor branch of the post-oftice. It is their duty, 
however, to get their service included in the proposed inquiry. 
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It is not intended to follow up the recent report of the select 
committee on overhead wires by legislation, as the recommenda- 
tions are impracticable, and would invade private rights to an ex- 
tent which the Government could not sanction. 
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AN old lady once wrote a letter to the Department, asking 
them to remove the wires which had been attached to her chimney, 
and said; “I must request you to remove your wires from my 
chimney immediately. The noise the message makes going along 
tho wires is something awful, and sometimes—I suppose when the 
clerk has a hard word to spoll— 1 declare it quite shakes the house.” 


A Goop story has reached mo from Scotland. A clerk in one of 
the chief Scotch offices having, with the superintending officer’s 
permission, gone off duty on the plea of illness, the superintending 
ofħicer asked the timekeeper if he thought Mr. had a smell of 
drink. “I don’t smell the men’s breaths, sir, I only keep their 
time,” was the reply, and the inquisitive official felt the truth of 
the proverb which says: “ Nature abhors a vacuum, aud therefore 
she tills some heads with sawdust.” 
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Some experiments have taken place at Woolwich Arsenal, with a 
view of testing the practicability of photographing the interior of 
guns by means of the electric light, so as to detect Haws during 
their manufacture or cracks after firing. Two 8-inch muzzle- 
loading guns formed the subject of the test. The light was intro- 
duced a short distance within tho muzzle, and retlected down the 
bore by means of a mirror, the photograph being taken from the 
breech end. The light produced by dynamo was not quite so steady 
as that from a primary battery of cells, but both gave results. 
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Orr American brethron have noted and made public the fact 
that they live on tick, and, to be as honest, we, on our part, confess 
to living on tick and—slip ! 


ProBaBLyY the greatest switch in England-~Ipswich, 
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A Funny Story.—The new system of transmitting sound by 
clectric telegraph enables a man to telephony story to his friends a 
long distance away. 
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WHat town in the United Kingdom has a telegraph code, the 
combined letters of which exert the most powerful influence upon 
the actions alike of princes and peasants? Linlithgow, Scotland ; 
Code L. S. D. 
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AN old woman handed in a message at a Newcastle office for a 
place at which there was no telegraph station. ‘The counter-clerk 
tried all means to obtain the nearest telegraph office, without suc- 
cess, and finally informed her that the message could not be sent. 
The old woman, however, continued to abuse the counter-clerk, 
who calmly requested her not to dictate to him, when she ex- 
claimed: ‘' Dick ‘Tate! Dick Tate! Divvent ve talk to me ab ot 
Dick Tate? Aa knew him lang afoar ye wor born.” 


GALVANISM v. NERVOUS EXUAUSTION. — Pulvermacher’s world- 
famed Galvanic Belta for the cure of nervous diseases have 
received testimonials from three Physicians to her Majesty the 
Queen, and many eminent members of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, London. Mr. J. Collins, of 7, Musley-lane, Ware, Herts, writes 
as follows :—“ May 5, 1555. Dear Sir,—-I have great pleasure in 
adding my testimony to the excellence of your Galvanic Belt for 
my complaint, Indigestion. lt has indeed worked wonders in me, 
and Į have only had it a few months. Your Belt has restored life 
and vigour to my system, and hus made life a pleasure to me. If 
you hear from any one from this part of the country, refer them to 
me, and I hope to forward vou an order for another Belt in a week 
or two for a friend.” — Messrs. J. L. Pulvermacher & Co., the well- 
known Medical Galvanista, who have had 36 years’ experience in 
the treatment of Nervous Diseases, give advice daily at their Gal- 
vanie Establishment, 14, Regent-street, W., FREE OF CHARGE, and 
patients who are unable to call should write describing their 
symptoms, when medical pamphlet and advice will be sent post free, 
Palvermacher’s “Treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Physical Debi- 
lity, and Loss of Vital HKoergy,” with testimonials received from 
medical men and private patients all over the country, sent post 
free on application to J. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establish- 
ment, 194, Regent-street, London, W.—[Apvr. ] 
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Metropolitan tems. 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 


Iris all over now, and on October 1 we are to have sixpenny 
telegrams. This will no doubt be a great boon to thousands of 
persons. Those who will bencfit mostly will be stockbrokers, 
betting-men, and perhaps merchants. The department will feel no 
strain until next spring. Then the increase will be enormous, 
especially in betting and racing messages. The question ix, in the 
future will one be able to senda telegram of twenty words exclusive 
of addresses fora shilling? I expect not. What the department 
gives with one hand it takes away with the other. T suppose “so 
long asthe world goes round” there need be no fear of the Govern- 
ment being able to make the telegraphs pay. But at the same 
time this will happen simply because they hold a monopoly. Had 
there been three or fonr companies existing, we shonld have had 
sixpenny telegrams yearsago. Asa proof of the want of enterprise 
of the department the telephone muddling is one. Jt ig admitted on 
all sides that the Government paid too dearly for the telegraphs, 
which they bought, and had the chance of buying the telephones, 
too cheaply, which they declined. It is simply ‘astounding, con- 
sidering the many intelligent— nay, more, intcllectual—men at the 
head of affairs, they should make so many blunders. Tele- 
graphists themselves ought to be very thankful Government did 
buy them, as they are much better treated than they would have 
been under private companier. At the same time there are still 
many grievances existing, and I daresay the telegraphist’s posi- 
tion may be improved in the future. Any amelioration in their 
condition is fought against, tooth and nail, by the powers that be. 
It igs not the main body of telegraphista who take too much 
money. It is the sinecures—the #£500-a-year men, who do 
nothing but “blue paper.’ How much does it cost the depart- 
ment a year for ‘‘cautioning’’ the staff? I unhesitatingly say 
thousands. Cui bono? A telegraphist makes a mistake. It 
takes a ream of paper, a snpervisor’s, an assistant-superinten- 
dent’s, and a £50U-a-year man and his clerk’s time to ‘ caution” 
him. If it is a glaring error he is punished with extra 
duty. The clerks in the Intelligence Department make a 
tremendous number of errors, and at times some of the most 
deadly muddles human ingeruity can devise, and yet they are 
never punished. Is this fair? Infact, there is no sense or rhyme 
or reason in the ways of the department, which are as mysterious 
as a German sausage. Why aman in the instrument-room should 
be punished with two hours’ extra duty for sending a wrong 
“station to,’ and aclerk on the next floor in the I. D. should be 
let off for writing one incorrectly is one of those things “no fellah 
can understand.” And it would tax the gigantic intellects of the 
“heads” to explain. Except in glaring cases of carelessness 
extra daty should be abolished, and thus save a considerable 
amount of moncy, and the rystem of “reporting” every paltry 
little case should be relegated to oblivion.—T.S. Correspondent. 

STOCK EXCHANGE. 

WE regret to announce the death from enteric fever of Sydney H. 
Veale, late of this oftice, one of the Volunteers attached to the Tele- 
graph Battalion Royal Engineers. He returned to Aldershot from 
the Soudan on Aug. Ist, went into the hospital on the 3rd, and died 
on Sunday, the 9th inst. The funeral, which took place on Tuesday, 
the llth, at the Military Cemetery, was of a most impressive 
éharacter: the remains being borne to their resting-place by six of 
his Soudan comrades. The Post-oftice Volunteers, being encamped 
at Aldershot, took part in the funeral procession, headed by their 
band playing the ‘ Dead March,” and a company of Roval Engineers 
formed the firing-party. Amongst several wreaths was one from 
his brother clerks, with whom he was a universal favourite. A 
letter of condolence from the statf has been sent to his bereaved 
family. 


Tak Cart TeLeGRapns.—Writing from Capetown in July, a clerk 
in the South African Telegraphs says :—‘‘ We have not vet been 
placed on the Civil Service list, but it will be confirmed soon. One 
concession has been granted since I came out, via., holidays. Some 
of our men are now home on leave for three months with full pay, 
and one month with half pay. Since the amalgamation of the 
telegraphs and the post-office, Mr. Sivewright, our late G.M., has 
been pensioned off. The Cape Government has just granted a 
subsidy for the cable which is shortly to be laid on the west coast. 
I don't know whether the salaries will be very enticing, but if they 
are good it is probable most of the men will be drawn from here. 
Onur prospects now are much brighter than they were a few years 
ago, and as we have no night duty, we fancy we are pretty well off. 


Probineial Telegraph O@ffires. 
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BIRMINGHAM. 


THE results of the Science Examinations this year are rather 
disappointing, only three of our men passing the test in technical 
telegraphy under the C ity and Guilds of London Institute—namely, 
Mr. George Dorman, second-class honours stage; Mr. J. Clayton, 
first-class ordinary stage; and Mr. Billingham, second-class ordi- 
nary stage. We fear there will be no classes neat year, as the 
General Election and the sixpenny rate will probably put a stop to 
class-going during the coming winter. 

We are expecting big times here this autumn; the Prince of 
Wales is coming to the Cattle Show in November, and is expected 
to open our new art gallery. This, tovether with the above- 
mentioned events, will no doubt keep us pretty bury, nnd should 
go along way towards making the reduced rate a success at this 
ollice. That it may be so is the earnest wish of all who are look- 
ing to it as a means of promotion. When our staff is ready for 
the change we shall have over 200 clerks, and great hopes are 
indalged that a goodly number of senior appointments will be 
made, and the first class considerably extended in consequence. 
Certainly, judging from the big plums our confrères “over the 
way” gathered from the Parcels Post lately, we are justified in 
these expectations. 

Since your last issue our chosen delegates to the Dublin con- 
ference have been informed that had their application for subs. 
been sent in earlier they would have been granted. Had we known 
that such an unusual course as submitting them to the surveyor 
was going to be resorted to, of course this would have been done. 
It is satisfactory to learn, however, that the latter gentleman has 
vo objection to our being represented at such gatherings, and that 
therefore in future no departmental manq@uvring can prevent the 
attendance of our delegates. 

WE were glad to see this matter mentioned by a talented writer 
in the Bermingham Daily Mail, and mauy of the staff feel that we 
are indebted to him for his notice. 


DUBLIN. 


Dress has again been well to the front in the recent “ City and 
Guilds of London Technical Examination.” Jast year (as the result 
of the firrt clasa ever held in DN), Mr. Connolly obtained the silver 
medal; Mr. ‘Matty’? Smith, bronze ditto; whilst several other 
members of the staff obtained first and second class certificates. 
This year the two first-named gentlemen and Mr. Fogarty obtained 
honours, tirst grade; Mr. P. Carran (Freeman inland apecial wire), 
bronze medal; Mr. Bell, first class (ordinary); in addition to eight 
passes in the second class by other members of the staff. Mr. 
Dowey (technical instructor), late of NT, is to be congratulated on 
the result of his labours. 

THE extensive enlargement of om TETEE Seoul: &c., is now 
being rapidly pushed forward in order to meet the requirements of 
the largely-increased staff consequent on the introduction of the 
sixpenny rate. We have obtained a very cosy kitchen, dining, and 
cloak-room, &c. But on the completion of the improvements, which 
have now been going on for five months (greatly to our incon- 
venience), I will furnish you with a more detailed account of the 
arrangements made to meet the “ revolution.” 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


Tut announcement that the sixpenny tariff is to-be introduced 
on October l has given considerable ratisfaction here. The general 
impression is that the lower rate will have considerable effect in 
Coveloping and improving the service. 

THE experiments, which I mentioned in my last as being made 
with one of our wires, were bronght to a successful conclusion. It 
was demonstrated that the resistance of a copper wire between 
London and Newcastle was only 2,600 ohms, or little more than 
half that of an ordinary number eight iron wire. A speed of 430 
words per minute was obtained singly, and 312 duplex. The latter 
is. of course, equal to obtaining 624 words per minute out of the 
wire. ‘These speeds are probably the highest which have ever been 
demonstrated ag practicable over so great a distance. 

Tit Wesleyans have this year held their Conference in New- 
castle; it extended over three weeks and occasioned a fair amount 
of work —about 15,000 words being handed in nightly. 

Wr have not yet received any reply to our memorial re payment 
for Sunday, and an extension of annual leave, and are anxiously 
awaiting an answer so that we may consider the next course to be 


adopted. 
ProMotions.—Mr. W. R. Smith, foreman mechanic, to be in- 
spector. Mr. Jas. Martin, from the second class, to be relay clerk 


at Haverfordwest. 
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Cable Companies. 


WATERVILLE COMMERCIAL CABLE Company.—A swimming-match 
of the distanco of half-a-mile took place in Ballinskellig Bay 
between two of the Commercial Cable Company’s staff —viz., Mr. 
Joseph Harrison (late Anglo) and Mr. Charles Wilson (late 
Western Union). Mr. Wilson got a slight advantage in the start, 
which he maintained till within a hundred yards from the winning- 
post, when he swam out of his course. Harrison, who had been 
swimming with good judgment, spurted, and won a fine race by five 
or six yards. 

Cricket.—A match was played at Waterville on Monday, Aug. 3, 
between the Direct and Commercial Clubs, and resulted in favour 
of the former by eight wickets. Scores :— Commercial: First 
innings—L. Carmichael, b O'Sullivan, 10; T. Potts, b O’Snilivan, 0; 
J. Harrison, b ©’ Leary, 2; C. L. Batt, b O'Leary, 3; W. Kiley, b 
O'Sullivan, 4; D. Herbert, b O’Sullivan, 21; J. W. Ward, b 0’Sul- 
livan, 0; W. Jones, b O'Sullivan, O; F. Chevalier, c Armstrong, b 
O'Leary, 2; C. Wilson, b O'Leary, 1; J. Harrington, not out, 0; 
extras, +; total, 47. Second innings—L. Carmichael, b O’ Leary, 1; 
T. Potts, b O’ Leary, 0; J. Harrison, b O’Sullivan, 0; C. L. Batt, e 
Main, b O'Leary, 2; W. Riley, ce O'Leary, b O'Sullivan, 0; D. 
Herbert, b O’Snllivan, 2; J. W. Ward, b ©’ Leary, 0; W. Jones, b 
O'Sullivan, 0; F. Chevalier, run out, 4; C. Wilson, b O’ Leary, 1; 
J. Harrington, not out, O; extras, 3; total, 13. Direct: First 
innings—D. Cuthbert, run out, 9; T. O’ Leary, b Riley, 3; J. Watt, 
c Herbert, b Riley, 1; P. O'Sullivan, c Batt, b Jones, 2; J. Daly, b 
Jones, 15; W. Smith, c Herbert, b Riley, 6; D. Main, b Potts, 5; 
J. Weir, c Chevalier, b Riley, 5; J. G. Armstrong, b Riley, 0; J. 
Moore, b Riley, 0; J. Wood, not out, O; extras, 3; total, 49. 
Second innings—D. Cuthbert, not out, 2; J. Watt, c Harrison, b 
Jones, 1; J. Daly, c Carmichael, b Jones, 7: J. Wood, not out, 1; 
extras, 1; total, 12. 


Sortal Potes, 


BELFAST. 


AUGUsT 1 witnessed a very interesting ceremony at Randalstown, 
the occasion being the celebration of the nuptials of Mr. Andrew 
Harper, who on that day entered the holy bonds of matrimony with 
MdUe. Sophie Antoinette Monnier, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Every 
one joins in hearty wishes to Andy and his better half that they 
may have a long and happy life. 

PromoTion.—Mr. John McL. Robb, engineering branch, 2nd to 
Ist class; Mr. Smith, of the same branch, has been re-trunsferred 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. GEORGE SrannaGE has been transferred to engineering 
branch. 


BOLTON. 


MARRIAGFS.—On Saturday, July 25, Mr. J. H. Morris to Miss 
R. Fish, assistant-mistress, parish church schools. On Saturday, 
Aug. 1, Mr. Daniel Williams to Miss Howarth—with all the hearty 
congratulations of their fellow operators and friends. May they 
enjoy true felicity. 

CARDIFF. 


Picnic.—One of the most successful and enjoyable picnics ever 
held in connection with the CF Telegraph Staff came off on 
Saturday, August 8. The company, numbering twenty-six, 
journeyed up by train to Caerphilly, thence proceeding to the 
historical castle. Your correspondent and Mr. J. Clements (who 
had been appointed as a deputation), accompanied by Mesars. 
E. A. Jones, E. J. Matthews, and A. Parry, had proceeded to the 
scene of operations on the ‘Thursday previous to make the necessary 
commissariat and other arrangements. ‘This was a matter of some 
difficulty, as the populace of this ancient little village being mainly 
Welsh, interviews had to be conducted in the vernacular, and the 
vocabulary of the deputation did not contain every Welsh word 
extant. However, as was subsequently proved, a most satis- 
factory arrangement was come to. On arriving at ye ancient 
castle, dancing, cricket, rounders, and other games were started, 
every one participating. The ‘‘ Rounders” was a decided success, 
the ladies playing a capital game. Teams were captained 
by Messrs. A. Davis and Alf. Roberts and Misses P. Bishop 
and Fannie Thomas. Racing was then the order of the day—120 
yards, three-legged, and blind man’s race for gentlemen. The 
ladies’ 120 yards race was the most interesting feature, the winner 
sailing home grandly by ten yards, a small foot divided second and 
third, the others being close up. The party then adjourned to the 


Castle Hotel, where a sumptuous tea was partaken of, Misses F. 
Thomas and C. A. Shapcott occupying the posts of hononr at either 
end of the table, and right woll did they perform this trying duty, 
dispensing both tea and sweet smiles most liberally. After tea an 
adjournment was again made to the Castle grounds, and games 
continued till dusk ; returning to the hotel, the evening was spent 
convivially. Mr. H. Baker filled the chair with his usual urbanity, 
this being a post which our worthy C. in C. fills as if to the manner 
born. Mr. W. Bowles sang with feeling Mre. Heman’s beautiful 
rendering of the ‘‘Better Land.’ Mr. A. Davies, in his usual 
inimitable style, sang ‘‘ Dem Golden Slippers,” “ Pat Molloy,” and 
the *“ Midshipmite.’ The chairman, in his recitation, ‘ Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere,” was at his best, Mr. Clement's recitation 
being also well received. Miss M. A. John, who has a sweet con- 
tralto voice, sang the ‘Silver Rhine,’ which had to be repeated 
later on. Mr. A. Davics and Miss F. Thomas next delighted the 
company with Messrs. Gilbert & Sullivan’s duet from *‘ Patience,” 
“Pritnee, pretty maiden.” Then followed the usual votes of 
thanks to Messrs. Alf. Roberts and J. Clements for their services 
in connection with the getting-up of the picnic, Misses F. Thomas 
and C. A. Shapeott for so ably presiding at the tea-table, and the 
Chairman. The party returned home shortly after eleven, each 
declaring they had never enjoyed a better outing. 


DUBLIN. 


On Saturday, July 18, passed away “ Honest Jack Power.” Of 
quiet, retiring, but rarely-gifted genial disposition, he endeared 
himself to all his brother clerks by his chivalrous good-nature, 
bonhomie, and love of fair play. His death has cast a sad and 
depressing gloom over the whole office. For some time past he 
suffered acutely from the effects of a serious internal complaint, 
the existence of which was only known to a few of his most inti- 
mate comrades. Poor Jack’ motto being “ Nil Desperandum,” up 
to Thursday, the 16th, he was gaily working away at “ G. W. Dux.” 
On Friday he took to his bed, and on Saturday the unexpected 
announcement of his death created consternation throughout the 
entire ottice. He entered the E. and I. Telegraph Company at Dun- 
garvan in July, 1865, and was transferred to Dublin, Sept. 1871, whero 
he breathed his last almost on the anniversary of his twentieth year 
of service. The remains, which were interred in Glasnevin Ceme- 
tery on July 20, were followed to the grave by the whole available 
staff and a large number of private friends. A sad feature in con- 
nection with his death was his withdrawal from the Permanent 
Association some three months ago. This ought to prove a salutary 
warning to the wavering members of the Association. 

Tue extensive report of the Proceedings of Conference in your 
last was read with much interest here, and has produced general 
satisfaction. Now that the Association has wisely opened its ranks 
for the enrolment of every clerk thronghout the U.K., it is to be 
hoped that the profession generally will rally unitedly round the 
Association, who are determined to resolutely push our undoubted 
claims, and, if supported by the united profession, the strongest 
Ministry should yield our just demands. 

ProMoTION.—The many friends of Mr. Thos. Denne will be 
pleased to hear of his well-merited promotion from the second to 
the tirst class. 

EDINBURGII. 


THE annual staff shooting-competition was, as usual, held at the 
Braid Hills on the 25th of July. This is a meeting which is long 
and eagerly looked forward to, not only by the male clerka, but 
also by the ladics of the department, affording, as it does, to all 
who can avail themselves of it, a most delightful outing in the 
country. The meeting had, like many other similar events, a very 
humble beginning, but so popular has it become year by year that 
nearly every available member of the staff turns out in holiday 
attire for the occasion. The appearance made by the ladies on this 
occasion was a most refreshing spectacle for the gentlemen, who 
felt, amidst the sunshine and fairy-like presence of the young 
ladies, attired in all the giory of summer costume, as if they had 
emanated from another than this workaday world. While the 
shooting was proceeding, the non-shooting men and the young 
ladies disported themselves alternately at “ Aunt Sally” and 
foot-races, varied by an occasional dance, and when none of these 
high carnival proceedings were in operation, the fairies and their 
attendants filled up the spare time in consuming tea, &c, 
qualified by strawberries and cream ad lib. The weather through- 
out the whole day was of the most superb character. An 
interval in the proceedings Was created for the purpose of allowing 
the company to be photographed. The unmarried portion of 
the staff formed one group, while the married men and their 
wives and children formed another. A. Gray, Esq., Chief 
Superintendent, who lent the meeting his encouraging presence, 
took a warm interest in the success of the proceedings, and con- 
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tributed not a little to the geniality of the gathering. The 
gloaming was beginning to fall—towards 9 p.m.—when the entire 
company assembled under the presidency of the Chief Superin- 
tendent, who distributed the prizes to the saccessful competitors 
in the foot-races and shooting competition. The following are 
the prize winners in the shooting competition (conditions, seven 
shots at 200 and 500 yards):—Mr. G. Slater, 58; Mr. J. C. 
Robertson, 53; Mr. R. Hart, 50; Mr. W. Smith, 48; Mr. J. 
Irvine, 46; Mr. W. Wood, 42. Ladies’ prizes:—Mr. Slater, for 
Misses M. Inglis and M. Wood; Mr. J. C. Robertson, for Misses J. 
McLaren and M. C. Borthwick; Mr. Wart, for Miss J. Kerr; 
Mr. W. Smith, for Miss M. Noble. The success of the meeting 
was largely due to the energetic management of Mr. J. C. 
Robertson, who has hitherto been the leading spirit at all shooting 
competitions with which “EH ” has been connected. 

DeatH.—We regret tu announce the denth on Aug. 6 of Mr. 
Jas. Wilkie, first-class telegraphist, of this office, who has been 
in failing health for some time past. He joined tho service in 
the transfer year, and his uniform cheecrinesss and genial dis- 
position had won him many friends, 


GLASGOW, 


MARRIAGE. — Until recently business in the GW matrimonial 
market was of a somewhat nominal character, but eventa took a 
turn for the better, and a few transactions were recorded which 
improved the tone of the market and led to further business. 
Mr. Wm. Richardson—a popular member of our staff-—-is the latest 
Benedict, he having ventured to emerge from the shallows of 
single blessedness and strike off from his comrades into the ocean 
of matrimony. On the llth ult. he espoused Miss Jeanie B. Paul, 
late of the Eglinton-street B.O. We congratulate them. 

A ConrRapicTion.—The paragraph copied from the local news- 
papers into the Electrical Review chronicling the death by drowning 
of Mr. John Baxter, a member of the GW staff is, we are happy to 
state, incorrect. Mr. Baxter, who is at present performing special 
duty at Luss, Lochlomond, is in his usual state of health. 

Awakp.—We are pleased to notice that Mr. Jas. C. Binny, of this 
office, bas been awarded by the City of Guilds of London Institute 
with a full Technological Certificate in Telegraphy, the necessary 
qualifications to obtain such being a pass in a technical subject and 
two allied science subjects. 

OnITUARY.—It is with deep regret that we have to announce the 
death of Mr. Wilham Smith (Hamilton), which took place on 
July 25. The deceased had been in a very delicate state of health 
for a considerable time, during which he heroically continued to 
perform his duty. Consciously suffering from consumption, he set 
himself resolutely and confidently to battle with it, maintaining 
the while an amount of cheerfulness and good-nature not usually 
to be looked for in so confirmed an invalid. <A laryo number of 
representatives from the office attended the obsequies in the 
churchyard of his native town. As a tribute of respect to their late 
colleague the members of the staff sent a wreath of flowers to be 
placed on the coffin. 

Cricket.— The members of the Magnetic C.C. have reason to be 
proud of their achievements, as during the past month they have 
on no fewer than three occasions played and defeated a scratch 
team, composed of senior members of the staff. The first match 
was won by an innings and thirty-eight runs, the next by forty 
runs. MacPhail, for a fine bit of cricket, put forty-three to his 
credit. In the third attempt the youngsters proved the victors by 
sixty-seven runs, A match between the Magnetic and the Kelvin- 
bank resulted in a win for the former by eleven runs. 

Dining CLEB.— For some months past a committee representing 
the postal and telegraph staffs hag been engaged completing 
arrangements for assuming the management of the kitchen and 
dining-hall, the new system to be co-operative. A fortnight ago 
this much-desired reform was inangurated, and a bill-of-fare, con- 
sisting of kidney-soup and broth, roast beef, pickled tongue, and 
haricot mutton, with plum and semolina pudding for dessert, was 
largely taken advantage of. The scale of charges is well within 
the reach of all grades—viz., 2d., 1d., and jd. for soups; 6d. and 
44d. for dinners; and 2d. and Id. for desserts; a three-course small 
dinner for od., and a large ditto for 9d. The new system works, so 
far, satisfactorily, and, if we might judge from the unwonted 
geniahty of both male and female clerks during the opening week, 
we may safely affirm that the labours of the committee are highly 
appreciated, From the number taking advantave of substantial 
meals, we doubt not that the health of the staff will be materially 
improved. It is worthy of notice that the department have granted 
generous concessions for promoting the comfort of the GW ofticials, 
viz.. kitchen and dining-halls, with range and fittings, a full staff 
of paid cooks and attendants, and all necessary fuel and iight. The 
thanks of the staff generally are in a great measure due to Mr. E. 


Stocks, as by his indefatigable energies the reform was brought 
about. 
LEICESTER. 


Ow Saturday, August 1, Saint Benedict gained one more convert 
at this otlice, Mr. Robert Dixon (Bob), having taken unto himself 
a partner for hfe. As a small testimonial of their esteem, his 
fellow clerks presented “ Bobbie” and his young bride with a 
handsome cruet, accompanied by a congratulatory epistle, in our 
worthy Assistant-Superintendent’s best style. 

Tuer construction branch has been very busy here lately, having 
doubled the number of street underground wires, a large amount 
of spaces being left with a view to future contingencies. I am 
given to understand two new wires will shortly be run between 
Derby and Northampton vii Leicester, to be utilised for racing 
purposes, Our July Race Meeting proved a great success, espe- 
cially on the Cup day, a large increase of work having been dealt 
with. 

Up to the time of despatching this, no reply has been received 
to our petition forwarded to Lord John. The proverb says “no 
news is good news;”’ I trust this will prove true in our case. 

Our postal friends have been indulged with another superior 
appointment; the fortunate individual was unexpectedly presented 
with twenty pounds duty pay a short time since, and has now 
received his appointment of ‘‘ Controller’? on account of the protit- 
able (7) Parcels Post. 

LIVERPOOL. 


Liverpoor TELEGRAPHISTS’ MUTUAL JMPROVEMENT Socirty.—The 
above society held its first picnic on Saturday, the 25th ult., in the 
beantiful locality of Raby Mere. The day was gloriously fine, and 
as our girls turned up in considerable force everything passed off 
most enjoyably. (If you don’t know it, Mr. Editor, I may as well 
tell you that in LV “enjoyment” and “our girls” are convertible 
terms.) If good scenery, good boating, good music, good company, 
and good donkeys cannot make people feel in good spirits and good 
health, the goddess Hygeia will have to take a back seat, and the 
present recipes for happiness will be at a discount. The party was 
voted an entire success, and an early repetition is eagerly looked 
forward to. 


MANCHESTER. 


CRICKET.— Since the last issue the telegraphists have played 
three matches, against respectively :—The ‘Teachers (on vacation); 
St. John’s (Cheetham); and the Press. The results have been 
somewhat adverse to our representatives, but, as it is believed the 
gods smile (eventually) on perseverance, a victory one of these 
days may be anticipated. 

Mr. T. JENKYNS has been promoted from First-class Telegraphist, 
Manchester, to Inspector, Second Class, at Lincoln. 

Mr. MARTIN, Second-Class Inspector here, has been transferred 
to Preston, where the fixing of a number of repeaters is in course 
of preparation. Mr. Martin has for some time conducted, with 
much ability, the classes in telegraphy at the Manchester Technical 
School. He will be much missed in that capacity, as also by a 
wide circle of friends, from whom his genial and sociable qualities 
always secured a hearty welcome, 

THe result of the Technological Examination in Telegraphy, held 
on May 20 (Mr. J. Martin, lecturer), at the Manchester Technical 
School, was made known on July 25. The following are successful 


students :—Mr. W. S. Harrison, lst honours, £5 and silver medal; 
Mr. A. Hodgkinson, 2nd hononrs; Mr. J. F. Taylor, lst ordinary 


and bronze medal; Messrs. H. Rickwood and G. Hall, Ist ordinary ; 
Messrs. Baguley, Cochrane, Worsley, J. Marshall, and A. Chapman, 
2nd ordinary. With the exception of Messrs. Hodgkinson and 
Marshall, who are in the employ of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Telephone Company, the whole of the successful students are 
instrument clerks in this office. 

At the same Schoo] an examination in Electricity and Magnetism 
resulted in Messrs. J. F. Tavlor and H. Rickwood taking first-class 
elementary certificates; while Messrs. Cochrane and Malone (of 
Bury), took second-class elementary certificates. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


We are full of business iust now, and in the midst of regattas 
cricket-matcles, and athletic meetings, are looking forward to a 
lively winter, What with the Church Congress and sixpenny rate 
in October, and the elections in November, there is every prospect 
of earning our Christmas dinner before we eat it. 

Orr sick club now numbers 97 members, and by next month it 
is anticipated we may reach the ceutury. 


PRESTON. 
Ox Thursday evening, August 13, at the Grey Horse, Fishergate, 


Preston, fourteen members of the telegraph department sat down 
to an excellent supper, given in honour of Mr. Chas. Robinson, 
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who, through continued ill-health, is regretfully compelled to seek 
a more equable climate. Ample justice having been done to the 
viands, the cloth was removed, and the health of the Queen and the 
Royal Family having been drunk, Mr. Crabtree, Supt., proposed the 
health of Mr. Robinson. Ie said: ‘‘ We have met here to-night 
witb a specific object in view, viz., to express our sympathy with 
one of our fellow clerks who is compelled by ill-health to leave us. 
We shall all lose a cheerful and agreeable comrade, and one who 
has always done his work well. We trust he may have a success- 
ful passage, that he will do well, and that we shall see him again.” 
Mr. Crabtree, in a few appropriate words, presented Mr. Robinson 
with photographic group of staff and handsome travelling bag. 
Mr. Robinson, who was very much atfected, replied in a few 
suitable words. Mr. Parrington said presentation was unanimous 
mark of respect in which Mr. Robinson was held by staff, and on 
their behalf expressed regret at losing an old and valued confrere. 
He trusted voyage to Antipodes would restore him to health and 
strength. He could not do better than conclude with words of 
Shakespeare— 
“ May his path be strewn with roses, 
May his shadow ne’er grow less, 
May he live as long as Moses 
In health and happiness.” 

Messrs. Whittle and Morgan followed with toasts of Postmaster 
and Superintendent, which were well received. Mr. Fraher, in 
proposing “ Absent Friends,’ said they all regretted the absence 
of Mr. Wilfred Johnson, who had been removed from their midst 
by death. There were others who had been removed to different 
parts of the country, and were doing good work there. He trusted 
they would be spared for many years to enjoy those honours which 
a long and faithful service confers. Messrs. Morgan and Durham 
ably presided at the piano. Several songs having been sung, a very 
enjoyable evening was brought to a close by the National Anthem. 


SHEFFIELD. 


BM. ann SF. Cricket-matcu.—This annual match was played at 
Burton-on-Trent on July 18, on the ground of Messrs. Bass & Co. 
(kindly lent by W. Walters, Esq., the hon. sec. of that club). With 
the exception of a slight shower, which stopped play for a short 
time, the afternoon was a very enjoyable one, resulting in an easy 
victory for the Shefficld team, as per score, viz.:—BM.: Egerton, 
l-b-w, b A. Oates, O; Fiddian, b A. Oates, ©; Ward, b A. Oates, 0; 
Grafton, b Wheatcroft, 18; Morgan, run out, 8; Hyde, b A. Oates, 
4; Rose, b Wheatcroft, 6; Clunie, c F. Oates, b Wheatcroft, 1; 
Lowe, run ont, O; Garrett, e Butler, b A. Oates, O; Crosbie, not 
out, O; Byes 3, l-b 1,4—total, 41. SF.: Wheatcroft, b Ward, 1; 
A. Oates, c Ward, b Fiddian, 7; Gray, b Grafton, 16; Cookson, 
b Grafton, 5; Preston, run out, 5; Barker, c Fiddian, b 
Grafton, 4; North, not out, 2; Butler, not ont, 3; 
Byes, 5—total, 4S. Steadman, F. Oates, and Griflin to bat. 
After the match both teams dined together at the White Horse 
Hotel, where an excellent repast had been provided by mine host 
(Mr. Spreckley). When the cloth had been removed, Mr. A. 
Grafton was elected to the chair, being supported by Mr. Thomas 
Dayson, who had undertaken for several years the Burton (local) 
arrangements on behalf of both clubs. A very pleasant evening 
was spent in complimentary toasts, recitations, and songs. 


THE Postmaster-General, in his twenty-first report, just issued, 
relates the following curious incidents :—In the summer of 1854 a 
bird, described as a ‘‘ blue breast,” hatched a fine brood in a 
private letter-box in a road near Lockerbie. It appears that the 
postman was in the habit of giving crumbs of bread to the bird, 
and that she always remained on her nest when he opened the 
box, but invariably flew away when any one else opened it. At 
Greenock a box arrived by parcel post, which, in consequence of 
strange noises within, was opened by the postmaster, and found to 
contain a specimen of the common serecch owl in an exhausted 
condition. The bird, having been carefully fed, recovered, and was 
forwarded to the owner by railway. At Birmingham two cheques 
for £117 and £20, one payable to bearer and the other uncrossed, 
were posted in a letter-box without cover or address. They were 
sent to the Returned Letter Otħce, and duly restored to their 
owners. At Liverpool, in January last, a circumstance occurred 
which, if often repeated, would occasion a great deal of trouble to 
the department. Some person, whether influenced by motives of 
economy or by other reason, wrote a letter containing twenty-six 
words on the back of a penny stamp, which was committed to the 
post and duly delivered. The success achieved led to a repetition 
of the experiment, but on a third attempt being made with a half- 
penny stamp the diminutive document became liable to a charge of 
one penny as an ingutliciently-prepaid letter, a penalty which was 
duly enforced. 
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Correspondence, 


To the Editor of the TRLEGRAPHIST. 
SUPERIOR APPOINTMENTS. 


Sir,—In accordance with my promise last month, and with your 
kind permission, I will endeavour to place a few more interesting 
figures before your readers. 

A carefal reading of my previous letter will easily enable any 
telegraphist to understand the great disparity that exists with 
respect to the superior appointments at MRand LV. Unfortunately, 
those are the only oftices of which I can furnish such full par- 
ticulars, but this month I will give a list of offices where the postal 
and telegraph staffs are amalgamated, showing the total strength, 
proportion of the cost chargeable to the telegraph revenue, the 
number of superior appointments allotted to the amalgamated staff, 
and the average of the same tothe entire staff. The telegraph 
clerks employed at the towns named can then see for themselves 
the proportion of the appointments that the telegraph branch 
enjoys, and I hope some one at each office will furnish you with 
the particulars, so that a complete list may be published in a sub- 
sequent number. 


Number | Proportion! | Proportion ef 
| of the chargeable; Sumber of Superior Appoint- 
Office, Amalya- |, to Tele- ie ae ments to the 
mated graph Appoint. | Amalvamated 
Staff. Rerenuee mente. | Stafit. 
Birmingham .......... 330 a 30 E l in 11 
Bristol: vdsashasess | 205 $ 18 | linll 
Bradford  ............ 82 $ 9 lin 9 
CarditE. voe sis rsis pg | $ 9 l in 11 
Halk gasei 98 | + 11 lin 9 
Leicester ............ 61 4 9 lin 7 
Newcastle-Tyne 250 | 3 17 1 in 15 
Nottingham ......... Sb 4 10 lin 8} 
Plymouth sessen 87 | # 10 lin 8} 
Portsmouth ......... 60 $ 10 lin 6 
Sheteld .............6. 92 3 12 lin 7Ẹł 
Swansea..........060-- G6 = 7 lin 9} 
York Snae es 62 + i 7 | lin 9 
Belfast suk seas. 145, ý% |! 8&8 | l in18 
COPE Giroen 93 | $ | T | l in 13 
Aberdeen ............ 79 | 2 8 | l in10 
Dundee ............... 68 4 6 | linll 
Glasgow Postal | | lin 5 
(male) ... 170 — 30 of the Postal staff 
Glasgow Telegraph lin 9} 
(male) ............ 218 — 23 of the Teleg. staff 
Inverness ............ AT $ 3 l in 16 


A separate sub-head is given for Dublin and Edinburgh post-offices 
the same as London. These sub-beads are not yet in my possession, 
so I am unable to make any comparisons at these places, but I am 
convinced they will not be found, in any way, more favonrable to 
the poor telegraph staffs, than those places to which I have drawn 
attention. It will be seen that in no case is the proportion 
chargeable to Telegraph Revenue less than half, and in some cases 
as much as four-fifths, which points to the conclusion that in 
every case the telegraph staff is numerically equal to—and in the 
majority of cases largely in excess of—the postal staff, and that, 
therefore, the proportion of superior appointments -to give each 
member of the amalgamated staff the same chances of promotion— 
should be the same in beth branches of the department. This cer- 
tainly is not the case, as is evidenced by the figures referring to 
MR and LV; and speaking of one of the towns mentioned in the 
above list, they are in the following ratio :— 

Postal 1 in 4%. Telegraphs 1 in 154. 
and, as hitherto, the promotions at this otħce have been confined to 
the branch in which they have occurred, and donbtless will continue 
to be so distributed; the result will be that ultimately the senior 
telegraph clerks will become the subordinate of sorting-clerks who 
are as yet unknown. 

I would also point out the system—or, rather, want of system!!! 
—that guided the authoritics in fixing the number of superior 
appointments at the various oftices ; in some casos the average is as 
low as one in six, whereas in other towns it ranges up to one in 
eighteen of the entire amalgamated clerical staff, thus giving the 
clerks employed at some towns a decided advantage over those 
employed at others. 

The figures quoted above do not include the conditional appoint- 
ments made on account of the approaching sixpenny tariff, so that 
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those friends who respond to my request will kindly not include 
them in their calculations. If these are carefully and accurately 
done in each case, | am convinced it will be found that the postal 
branch (although in a considerable minority as to numbers) are in 
possession of at least three-fourths of the superior appointinents. 
lu thanking you for your kindness in opening your columns to 
our cause, I would venture to express a hope that the day is not 
far distant when we shall have a Telegraphist-General, and the 
financial separation of the two branches (foreshadowed by Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre) shall be an accomplished fact. Then telegraph 
expenditure will be charged to telegraph revenue, and postal 
charges will be borne by the postal branch, not averaged as now. 
When this has been done we shall hear no more statements that 
our usefal and hard-worked branch is a financial failure.-—-I am, 
sir, yours thankfully, ELECTRIC. 


IS THE SERVICE TO BE IMPROVED? 


Sır, —The advantages of unity are so well exemplified in the 
familiar and venerable fable of the bundle of sticks, and so much 
is being accomplished every day by bodies of men acting in unison, 
that it is looked upon as a matter of course, that in every branch 
of industry the members should band themselves together for their 
mutual protection and advancement, to protect themselves against 
encroachment from without, and to afford assistance to the weak 
and unfortunate within their ranks. 

For some considerable time after the telegraph service had been 
acquired by the State, the clerks were beguiled by promises of a 
“classification ’? which, it was understood, would be the acme of 
justice, and would free them from the troubles incidental to narrow 
incomes. Time rolled on, but brought no signs of this panacea for 
the ills of impecuniosity ; the condition of the staff became utterly 
wretched and so apparently hopeless, that they were driven to 
make a feeble effort to help themselves. 

In two or three large towns the clerks began to stir themselves. 
They had a distinct idea of trying to Improve their position, but 
had a very hazy idea how they were to do it. They had no organi- 
sation, and committed the error of hiding their aspirations and 
endeavouring to conceal their actions instead of seeking publicity 
and enlisting public sympathy in their behalf. This attempt at 
secrecy proved a source of weakness, and the absence of unity of 
purpose and action brought about the total collapse of the attempt 
to agitate in 1872. 

The members of the service profited by experience, and in 1881 
a‘ platform” was unanimously adopted-—one purpose animated 
the clerks, and action became general throughout the entire service. 
The result of this unanimity became apparent in the “scheme’’ of 
1882. 

Mr. Fawcett’s revision—while not going near the length which 
the clerks had every reason to expect it would—certainly did much 
to improve their condition. The first and second classes were 
merged in one, and the maximum scale of puy was increased by 64. 
per week. The maximum of what was formerly the third class is 
3s. per week higher than what was necorded the old second class, 
and all overtime is now paid for in cash instead of by an equivalent 
in time. These concessions, although fur short of what the staff 
reasonably contend they are entitled to, are nevertheless sub- 
stantial rains, and were won by means of what was practically an 
association or union comprising the whole body of telegraph 
clerks. 

After the disastrous effects of want of organisation in 1872, and 
the success attendant on the united efforts of the staff in 1851-2, 
it would be natural to conclude that the clerks would be anxious 
to enrol themselves as members of the “ Telegraph Clerks’ Asso- 
ciation,” so that they might still further improve their position. 
For some mysterious reason, however, very many clerks hold aloof 
from the society which their fellow-clerks have, after much care 
and anxiety, succeeding in placing on a permanent basis. This is 
both surprising and painful. Is it that they are too timid, too 
parsimonious, or too indifferent to identify themselves with the 
Association ? 

Let the timorous take courage. They will have a voice in 
deciding what course is to be pursued, and nothing will be 
attempted that is not legitimate and likely to commend itself to 
every section of the community, and calculated to secure their 
sympathy. 

Those of an economical turn of mind should remember that as a 
mere matter of insurance the society offers greater advantages 
than can be obtained from any public insurance company. 

Those who from sheer indifference refrain from uniting with 
their fellow clerks should retlect for a moment on the many 
advantages which they now possess which are entirely the result 
of organisation. Let them remember there are still many pri- 
vileges to be gained—payment for Sunday work, increased scales 


of pay, longer annual leave, and shorter hours of labour, are yet to 
be fought for, and, if the clerks are true to themselves, to be won. 
Are those lethargic members of the staff content that the tele- 
graph service shall remain an inferior adjunct of the Post-office ? 
Can they look forward with equanimity to humbly and patiently 
plodding through the world with 50s. per week as the goal to 
which they can aspire? Is their opinion of their own worth so 
low ? Is their ambition so small that they can calmly contemplate 
a pittanco of 5Us. per week as the reward for the service of a life- 
time? Are they so void of spirit as to be mere passive spectators 
of a struggle carried on by the few for the benefit of the many ? 
Do they consider it compatible with their manhood to allow a small 
minority to bear the brunt of the battle—to incur the risk, if there 
be any, and to bear the expense attendant on any attempt to 
agitate? If not, let them honourably come forward and manfully 
undertake their part in the work of improving the service. 
Pons cELIL. 


LOWER DIVISION CLERKS. 


Sir,—I noticed that in Parliament on Aug. 11 Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach expressed an opinion in favour of a commission being held 
next session to inquire into the lower division of the Civil Service. 

I think an effort should be made to get the telegraphs included, 
and thereby get a tinal settlement to the vexed questions of “ Sun- 


- day pay,” “holidays,” and the status of the telegraphist, &c. 


I should like also to have an ofticial declaration of the difference 
between the pre-transfer and post-transfer appointments, instead 
of it being a secret as at present. Is there no way to get this 
knowledge ¢ INQUIRER. 

_ Aug. 15, 1585. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMEN. 


Dear Sik,—Pray allow me to briefly record two important “signs 
of the times” which have lately occurred in LV. One of our 
juniors recently made three rubs-out in punching a message, owing 
to a bad perforator, and our intelligent (>) pcstmaster, in ad- 
mouishing the offender, went out of his way to say that it was 
questionable whether the clerk was fit for the service. Naturally 
feeling indignant at this endorsement, our brother protested. and 
our gentlemanly superintendent, in refusing to forward the protest, 
added insult to injury by calling the appealer an ‘“ill-conditioned 
youth.” 

The other omen runs thus: One of the assistant-superintendents, 
in endorsing an ordinary case of clerical error, laid particular stress 
on the carelessness of the offender, and the entire absence of any 
circumstances for extenuation. This severe summing-up had its 
effect upon the mind of the superintendent, and the offence was 
punished far more severely than usual in consequence. When, 
however, the papers came back to the delinquent he discovered 
that the man who had animadverted so strongly and so success- 
fully was guilty of the very identical error in the said summing up 
himself. These facts need no comment.--— Yours truly, 

Tut WILLow. 


THE “TELEGRAPHIST” ILLUSTRATED. 


Sır — Most of the readers of the TeLeGRAPiist will have in rc- 
membrance the first-rate portrait of a celebrated telegraplh-man, 
accompanied with a sketch of his life, which appeared about a year 
ago. At that time I heard a wish expressed that these “ portraits 
and lives” would be continued, as they would not only enhance the 
literary and artistic valne of the journal, but greatly increase its 
circulation. 

Now, Mr. Editor, that you have promised us a series of bio- 
graphical sketches of well-known telegraphists, it is to be hoped 
that, as far as possible, a portrait similar to the capital one of Mr. 
Spagnoletti, which appeared in last month’s issue, will accompany 
them.— Yours, «c., SIR ORACLE. 


THERE are 9,000 incandescent lamps run on insulated wires 
throughout the grounds of the Inventions Exhibition. 


Tuk TELEPHONE IN AMERICA.—The total number of exchanges in 
existence in America on January 1, 1885, was 772; the number of 
miles of wire in use, 101,734. ‘The subscribers numbered 134,817. 
The annual subscriptions in different parts of the country are as 
follows:—New York, £30; Cincinnati, £35; Boston, £25; Balti- 
more, €25; Philadelphia, £25; New Orleans, (25; St. Louis, £25; 
and Chicago, £26. Ajainst these charges in some parts of the 
world may be cited such, for instance, as Paris, £24; Melbourne, 
£20; Moscow, £25; and St. Petersburg, £25.—The Electrictan. 
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THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN TELEGRAPHS. 


HROUGH the kindness of the Hon. Arthur Blyth, Agent- 
~- General for South Australia, we are enabled to give our 
readers an account of the Telegraphs in that colony. 

The information is chiefly derived from the report of Charles 
Todd, Esq., C.M.G., F.R.A.S., Postmaster-General], Superintendent 
of Telegraphs, and Government Astronomer. 

The report contains an interesting historical sketch of the three 
departments over which Mr. Todd so ably presides. 

We confine ourselves to that part of the report which treats of 
the Telegraphs. It is divided into two parts; the first deals with 


the 
TELEGRAPHS PRIOR TO 1870. 


The Government having decided to establish telegraphic com- 
munication in the colony, the Colonial Secretary was requested to 
appoint operators and |a Telegraph [Superintendent (who should 
be competent to act as Government Astronomer). In compliance 
with this request, Mr. Todd was in February, 1855, appointed 
Superintendent of Telegraphs and Observer. 

Mr. Todd thought it unnecessary to take out more than one 
operator, and nominated Mr. E. C. Cracknell (now Superintendent 
N.8.W. Telegraphs). They arrived at Adelaide with the telegraph 
plant November, 1855, and the first Government telegraph in the 
colony,— -Adelaide to Port Adelaide,—was opened for business on 
the 18th of February, 1856; it was extended to Lefevre’s Peninsula 
in the succeeding month, the cost, including erection of stations at 
the Port and Semaphore, being £3,024. The first office at the Port 
was a small wooden structure of one room; at Adelaide an Office 
was rented at an auction mart until 1857, when the office was 
removed to Green’s Exchange, where it remained until the new 
General Post Ofħice was opened in 1872. 

According to specifications, which Mr. Todd had to follow, the 
line was carried underground from the Port to the Semaphore, and 
from the Adelaide Railway Station to the Central Office. The 
underground cables consisted of six gutta-percha double-coated 
copper wires with an outer serving of tarred yarn, laid at a depth 
of 2 ft. in Henley’s split pipes, a six-wire submurine cable (a 
remnant of the first Mediterranean cable) being laid under the 
river at the Port. These underground wires added greatly to the 
cost, and were an endless source of trouble, owing to defective 
insulation, and they were ultimately abandoned. Along the Port 
Railway the wires were overbead on square poles of Western 
Australian jarrah and Singapore cedar, which were only taken up 
in 1884 to be replaced by longer poles. The instruments were 
Henley’s magnetic double needle, which were superseded by the 
Morse system as the telegraph was extended to the other colonies. 
The rates between Adelaide and the Port (a distance of eight miles) 
were, for the first twenty words, exclusive of addresses, 6d., and 
3d. for every additional ten words. The first day’s drawings only 
amounted to 5s. 3d.; the second, 2s. td.; the third, ls. 9d.; and 
the fourth, ls. 3d. A rival line, erected by private enterprise, 
which secured a large share of public patronage, was ultimately 
purchased by the Government. By the end of the year business 


‘had increased to such an extent that 14,738 messages had been 


transmitted, yielding a revenue of £366; the following year the 
receipts were £844; and in 1881 they had increased to £2,811. 
In 1856 Mr. Todd went to Melbourne and successfully arranged for 


` an intercolonial line, which was commenced April, 1857, and opened 


July 21st, 1858. The actual cost being £19,403, or £600 below his 
estimate. 

In 1858 the first line in New South Wales was opened, Mr. E. C. 
Cracknell being appointed Superintendent of Telegraphs in that 
colony. 

Melbourne and Sydney were connected by telegraph Oct. 29th, 
1858, and Brisbane, November, 1861. In 1859 the telegraph was | 
introduced into Tasmania, and in August of that year a cable was 
laid connecting that island with the mainland, but the cable failed 
in a few weeks, and it was not until ten years later that Tasmania 
was permanently connected with the telegraph system on the 
mainland. 

At first there was but one intercolonial wire, and on the arrival 
of the English mail, there was an exciting rivalry between the Mel- 
bourne and Sydney newspapers to secure first position of the line, 
and chapters in the Bible were sometimes telegraphed tv occupy 
the wire to the exclusion of other customers. In these days 
messages of 8,000 or 10,000 words were common, and the Argus 
ultimately extended their reports to 20,000 words. On one occasion 
the full account in Bell’s Life in London, of the fight between Sayers 
and Heenan, wastransmitted to Melbourne and Sydney. 

In 1859 the pressure on the single line between Melbourne and 
Adelaide was so great that a second wire was decided on, and it 
was joined through in 1866; about the same time a second wire 
was put up between Melbourne and Sydney, but the latter city was 
not in direct communication with Adelaide until May lst, 1867. 

The telegraph system was gradually éxtended to the principal 
towns, and at the end of 1869 there were 63 telegraph offices, 1,113 
miles of line and 1,642 miles of wire in South Australia; the total 
sum expended up to that time on lines and instruments, amounted 
to 100,5911., not an inconsiderable sum for a country with 175,000 
inhabitants to spend on telegraphs in thirteen years. 


AMALGAMATION WITH THE POST OFFICE. 


On the lst Jan., 1870, the Telegraphs and Post Office were 
amalgamated, Mr. Todd undertaking the control of both depart- 
ments. He writes:—‘The duties of the Post Office were, of 
course, quite new to me; I had everything to learn. I had hardly 
got accustomed to my new position when the work and responsi- 
bilities of the Overland Telegraph fell on my shoulders, and this 
involved long journeys and protracted absences from Adelaide.” 

The successful and profitable working of the Atlantic and Anglo- 
Indian Cables gave an impetus to telegraph extension all over the 
world, resulting in the formation of the British Australian Tele- 
graph Company, for the purpose of putting down a cable from 
Singapore to Port Darwin, vii Java. Mr. Harcus, in his “South 
Australia: its History, Resources, and Productions,” says :—‘‘ The 
South Australian Government, acting under the powerful advice 
of the Governor, Sir James Fergusson, decided to carry out 


THE OVERLAND TELEGRAPH 


recommended by Mr. Todd, and undertook to complete the whole, 
and have it ready to meet the cable, on January Ist, 1872, a period 
of about twenty months. The work was placed in the hands of 
Mr. Todd for execution, and he, with an admirable system of 
organisation and ingenuity, tided it over many great and un- 
foreseen difficulties, and brought it to a successful completion. 
Six hundred miles of the work at each end were let to contractors, 
no great difficulty being anticipated on either of these two sections ; 
but Mr. Todd reserved the section in the centre,—about six hundred 
miles, eventually extended to eight hundred miles, and which, it 
must be remembered, had only to be traversed by one lightly- 
equipped party of white men,—to be constructed under his own 
immediate supervision. He divided the work on this central 
portion into five parts, and commenced organising parties for each 
section. Every care and forthought was exercised in the prepara- 
tion and outfit of these parties, who, it must be remembered, 
had to travel for months, with their wagons loaded with wire, 
material, rations, tools, and every other article required, over long 
stages,—the furthest 1,200 miles in length,—before they got to 
their ground, and over an uninhabited region, where water 
was supposed to be scarce, where roads had to be made, 
bridges constructed, wells sunk, high precipitous ranges, and 
belts of desert and lofty sandhills, crossed. This region was 
so utterly unproductive with regard to game and other articles 
of sustenance, that every ounce of food required, until the comple- 
tion of the work, and also for the return journey, bad to be taken with 
them. The parties proved so well organised and ably led, that they 
arrived on their ground without any hitch, and not only completed 
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their portion of the line within the estimated time, but also erected 
one hundred miles extra of poles, and on the arrival of more wire, 
finished off in all about two hundred miles of line in addition to 
their legitimate portion. Great difficulty was experienced owiug to 
the scarcity of suitable timber for poles, but by carting the poles 
great distances,—sometimes over one hundred miles,—the requisite 
number was at last obtained. While everything was progressing 
smoothly on the most difficult portion of the works, the contractors 
at both ends were encountering difficulties. Assistance promptly 
rendered to the southern contractor enabled him to complete the 
worke within a few weeks after time; but the northern contractor, 
after erecting 220 miles of poles, failed. The Government imme- 
diately sent round to Port Darwin by sea a powerfully-equipped 
expedition under Mr. Patterson, the Assistant Engineer-in-Chief 
of the colony, and offered him a bonus of £1,500 if he managed 
to get the work done in time; but this party also encountered 


difficulties. The Government therefore sent Mr. Todd himself 
round. 
We give the story in his own words :—‘‘ It was then decided that 


I should proceed to Mr. Patterson's assistance. I accordingly left 
for the Roper (river) in the ss. Omeo on the 3rd January with 
eighty horses, and was followed by the ss. Turarna with seventy- 
seven horses. J arrived at the mouth of the Roper on the 
27th January, where I was met by Mr. Patterson. As it was not 
expected that the Omeo and Tarurna would he able to navigate the 
Roper a small paddle steamer, the Young Australian, was despatched 
from Port Adelaide in December, with orders to meet me at the 
mouth of the Roper. On my arrival, nothing having been heard of 
the Young Australian, I decided to take the Omco up the river as 
far as possible, so as to land the horses safely. The captain declined 
so great a risk, which was not covered by his policy of insurance, 
unless I would sign a bond making Government responsible for the 
value of the vessel. This I did, and the evening of our arrival found 
the steamer fifteen miler up this comparatively unknown river. The 
horses were landed a few days later, and, on the arrival of the 
Young Australian on February 3rd, she towed the Omeo up to the 
depét, which was reached without any disaster. The Tararna did 
not reach Maria Island, where I was waiting for her in the Young 
Australian, till the 3rd of March. A freshet enabled me to take her 
up to the depdt and land the horses and cargo without accident. A 
protracted wet season kept us at the depôt for some weeks, but 
ultimately all the teams were got away with full loads, and I then 
proceeded in the Young Australian to Port Darwin. Completing all 
arrangements at Port Darwin 1 returned to the Roper, and, leaving 
there on the 13th June, travelled overland to Adelaide, thoroughly 
‘inspecting the work and putting all the stations in good working 
order on my way. Some time was spent with each working party, 
and, on my arrival at Daly Waters, I was able to send a telegram 
to the Agent-General advising him of the satisfactory progress of 
the work. At Attack Creek I met the end of the wire from the 
south and was able to communicate with Adelaide. The two ends 
of the wire were met and were joined on August 22nd, and from 
my camp near Central Mount Stuart I received and acknowledged 
messages of congratulation from tbe Governor, the Government, 
the foreign consuls, and from friends in all the colonies. Our great 
national work was, so far, un fait accompli,—the north and south 
shores of Australia were electrically connected, and our distant 
settlement of Port Darwinu was within speaking distance of the seat 
of Government.” 

In an undertaking so extensive as the erection of 2,000 miles of 
telegraph across the Continent of Australia, the greater part of the 
distance being through tLe almost unknown, and at that time 
wholly unsettled interior, it would be strange if no casualties 
happened. They were, however, very few. Five deaths occurred. 
The circumstances attending the death of an operator named C. W. 
Kraegen possesses a sad interest, and may be briefly narrated. 
During the construction of the line he had been stationed at the 
Peake. As the central section approached completion, ho was sent 
with five other operators up the line to open up communication 
with Adelaide as the work progressed. ‘They arrived at Charlotte 
Waters, with Boucaut, an experienced bushman, in charge, and after 
leaving one of the operators there, made a fresh start on November 
30th, 1871. 

Eager to reach their destination, Alice Springs, three operators, 
Kraegen, Mueller, and Watson, pushed ahead of Boucaut’s team, 
on horseback, having for their guidance a sketch-map of the route 
showing position of surface water. The second day they camped 
without water, and then they loat their way and failed to find water. 
Kraegen, next day, pushed on to search for water, but did not 
return. The others wandered that day and all the next, under a 


burning sun, vainly looking for water; after killing one of their | 


horses and drinking its blood, they succeeded ia recovering the 
track, and met Boucaut. Search was made for Kraegen, who was 
found lying dead at the foot of a telegraph-pole. 
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His remains | 
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were interred on the spot where he was found, a railing and head- 
post being erected at his grave. 


Kraegen’s Grave. 


Again turning to Mr. Harcus’s valuable and interesting volume, 
we are told, that the British Australian cable after being success- 
fully laid, broke, and was not repaired until October 22nd, 1872, 
when telegraphic communication was established between Australia 
and all parts of the world,—the first recipients of a message from 
London being Messrs. MacEwans, of Melbourne. The beneficial 
results of this great work became apparent at once. Within six 
months after the opening of the line, THE COLONY NETTED NEARLY 
A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING EXTRA ON THEIR WHEAT HARVEST 
THROUGH THE TELEGRAPH enabling sales to be made in foreign 
markets. All ‘classes were directly or indirectly benefited by this 
great reproductive work. 

Since the completion of the line, iron poles have been gradually 
introduced to replace the wooden ones, which, when finisked, will 
render the work thoroughly substantial and reduce the maintenance 
expenditure to a minimum. 

Between Pine Creek and Strangeway Springs (a distance of 1,280 
miles) 3,027 iron poles, the Report says, are required to complete 
the repoling. The sum expended on this great work up to December 
3lst, 1883, amounted to £479,174. 

The natives at some points were very numerous and treacherous, 
and frequently damaged the line, breaking the insulators, the 
fragments of which they used for spears; the binding-wire was 
converted into fish-hooks; and the iron foot-plates of the poles 
were dug up, broken, and made with much ingenuity into toma- 
hawks. Fish-hooks anda few cheap tomabawks are now distributed 
to friendly natives, for occasional service rendered, and wilful 
injury to the line is now rare. Cattle, however, have recently 
been speared at some stations. Every effort has been made to 
maintain friendly relations with the natives, and generally with 
success. There have, however, been occasional outbreaks of 
hostilities, the first of these, involving loss of life to the telegraph 
staff, occurred at Barrow Creek Station, on the 24th of February, 
1874. The staff, consisting of Mr. Stapleton (the superintendent), 
Mr. Flint (assistant), and six station hands, including a native boy, 
were, on Sunday evening, the 24th of February, sitting outside the 
station building, smoking, when they were suddenly attacked by 
a large body of natives, who speared Mr. Stapleton. The telegraph 
party rushed for the entrance-gate at the rear of the building, but 
were driven back by a shower of spears, one wonnding the assistant 
operator, Mr. Flint. They then ran round the building, s0 as to 
draw the natives after them. This succeeded, and they reached the 
gate, but not before John Frank a lineman, had fallen, mortally 
wounded, by a spear, and the native boy was also wounded in three 
places. From within the building, which, like all the stations, is 
planned to resist attack, a volley fired through the loopholes cleared 
the ground and drove the natives into the scrub. They returned 
next day, but were fired at, and retreated, with the loss of one man. 
The wounded lineman expired a few minutes after the affray, Mr. 
Stapleton lingered till the afternoon of the day following, and 
Mr. Flint eventually recovered, as did also the native lad. Frank 
and Stapleton were buried on the station ground, a subscription 
being raised for the widow and family of the latter.. Frank had no 
relatives in the colonies, and was unmarried. i 

The following year (1875) the Superintendent, —Station-master 
is the Colonial term, —at Daly Waters, Mr. C. H. Johnston, with a 
party, consisting of two men and two black boys, went in search 
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The General Post-office of Adelaide. 


of lost horses on the Roper river, where the party arrived on the 
29th of June. Mr. Johnstone went to the river to bathe, one of 
the men (Daer) went for water; Rickards, the other man, remained 
in camp. Daer, on turning towards the camp, saw a native spear 
Rickards; Daer ran to Johnston to report this, but found he had 
received several wounds. While assisting Johnston, Daer himself 
received a spear wound on the bridge of the nose, but with 
Johnston's revolver drove the natives off. Johnston died of his 
wounds next morning. Daer, with Rickards, returned to Daly 
Waters, a distance of 186 miles. He suffered fearfully from his 
wound, and died on the 7th of August. Rickards recovered. In 
both instances efforts were made to track the murderers, but owing 
to the nature of the country these efforts were unsuccessful. 

Next to the Port Darwin Telegraph the most difficult work under- 
taken by the Department was the line to Western Australia, the first 

le of which was planted on the 25th of August, 1875. A year 

ter 530 miles had been erected. 

The only tender received for the most difficult part of the line 
was £56 per mile, the Government providing iron poles, wire, and 
insulators. This was considered too high, and Mr. Todd decided to 
undertake the work, which was carried out in the face of immense 
difficulties, and its successful completion reflects credit on Mr. 
Knuckey, the officer in charge. Owing to drought the country was 
bare of food, and, except at distant intervals, there was no water. 
Forage and water had to be carted immense distances, and absorbed 
the greater part of the transport power. In one place there was a 
section of forty miles without water, which had to be carted over 
_ heavy sand and through dense mallee scrub, which bad to be cleared 
a width of 40 ft. In another section there was no water for 150 
miles! The materials after being carted ninety miles had to be 
distributed over sixty miles. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties under a burning sun, 979 
miles were erected in less than one year and eleven months. The 
Western Australian section is 752 miles in length, and on this sec- 
tion Jarrah poles are used. The work was completed in December, 
1877, communication being effected between Adelaide and Perth,— 
a distance of 1,986 miles, at four p.m., on the 8th. 

Already we have exceeded by a column the limits of this paper, 
but we cannot conclude without a reference to 


THE TELEPHONE. 


This was first tried in South Australia, with instruments of the 
Graham Bell type, made in the Government workshops, in Jan., 1878, 
between the Semaphore, Adelaide, and Kapunda, and subsequently 


between the Semaphore and Port Augusta, a distance by wire of | 


240 miles. It was also tried most successfully on the Port Darwin 
line for a distance of 200 miles. The loud-speaking Gower tele- 
phones, which the South Australians made, worked admirably over 
long distances of line, and thréugh great artificial resistances. 
Amongst many experimental trials of the telephones the Colonists 
had several concerts, in which the singers and accompanying in- 
strumentalists were eighty or more miles apart. On one occasion 
duets were sung, one person singing at Willinga with a pianoforte 
accompaniment, and the other at Kapunda, accompanicd by a violin, 
the audience being in Adelaide. 

On the suggestion of the Postmaster-General the Government 
established telephone exchanges, and it has the exclusive monopoly 


of the construction and management of all lines outside private 
property. The longest line is one of fifty-six miles, used by the 
Railway Department, and the same Department has another of 
forty-five miles, with three stations in circuit. On the 3lst of 
December, 1883, one thousand miles of telephone wires were in 
working order, with 293 subscribers. The first exchange was 
opened in May, 1883. 


STAFF AND SALARIES. 


In the Adelaide Telegraph Office male and female operators are 
employed. On the lst of January, 1884, there were sixty-two of 
the former and thirteen of the latter, together with an Assistant 
Superintendent of Telegraphs and an Inspector of Telegraphs. The 
total number of females employed in the postal and telegraph 
services in the colony at the above date was ninety-five. Of these 
two were receiving salaries of £210 per annum, one £120, six £100, 
nine £90, ten £80, thirteen £70, nineteen £60, seven £50, four £40, 
seven £30-40, and fifteen female messengers with salaries ranging 
from £26 to £39 per annum. Mr. Todd says :—“ The employment 
of females had, on the whole, worked fairly well; many of them 
make fairly good operators; they are not, however, competent or. 
strong enough to bear the strain and tension of a busy line. For 
the suburban and smaller country offices, where there is no line 
inspection, and where they can be easily reached in the event of 
any derangement occurring to the instruments or line, they are 
admirably adapted, and their employment is attended with economy. 
I must pay some of them the compliment of bearing testimony to 
their sense of duty; but in charge of stations they suffer from the 
Jong hours and close confinement, which operate injuriously on their 
health...... The public are often very exacting, and I have, in 
some instances, been asked to open an office at 8 a.m., and to have 
every office available for urgent messages on Sundays, although 
the young lady in charge has already such long hours of attendance 
during the week. Whilst desirous to afford all reasonable facilities, 
I have been compelled to resist these demands. ... . Six hours’ 
hard continuous work tells prejudicially on the health and temper, 
—often much tried,—of the operator.” 

‘‘Salaries.—Female attendants on entering the service receive, 
as a rule, no salary while learning, or a small salary if employed on 
clerical work. On passing from the rank of probationers they are 
paid £50 for a year or two, and then, subject to good behaviour and 
competency, receive yearly increments up to £100. The salaries 
of post and station mistresses commence at £50 or £60, and rise 
to a maximum of £110, with two exceptions, the Semaphore and 
Glenelg, where the present incumbents are in the 5th class.” 

Males.—There are six classes, and the salaries are as follow :— 


Min Max 
Class I. 000a. E A £550 
Class IT................ £350 a 425 
Class IIT. ............ 250 330 
Class IV. ............ 220) ......... 270 
Class V. ............06 160 J... 210 
Class VI. 100 caret ve 150 


Candidates for appointments in the Civil Service must be between 
16 and 18 years uf age, and are required to pass an examination, 
which is conducted in Adelaide. Cadets who have passed serve 
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gratuitously for three months, after which they receive £50 for one 
year, £65 for the second, and £80 the third year. They are then 
eligible for appointment to the 6th class. 

Mr. Todd in his Report says, “ Unfortunately, the supply of cadets 
has been inadequate to the demand, few eligible youths have pre- 
sented themselves for examination, and but a small minority of the 
candidates have passed, sometimes only one or two. Many candi- 
dates do not care to enter the Telegraph Service, for which, perhaps, 
they may not possess any aptitude.” 

The General Post Office of Adelaide,—a view of which will be 
found on p. 139,—is delightfully situated in pleasant surroundings, 
although in the centre of the business part of the city. It is built 
of white freestone, and was opened in 1872. 


Biographical Sketrehes, 


MR. TOM O'REILLY, 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN TELEGRAPHERS’ UNION. 


R. O'REILLY, whose portrait we present to our readers, 
commenced life as a teacher, but finding the calling was not 
to his taste, he decided to join the British Civil Service, which he 
did as a telegraph clerk in 1870. Having obtained an appointment 
in his native city of Edinburgh, he soon realised that in entering 
the department, “a gale of seeming fortune sped on him, but to a 
hell for harbour”; the telegraphist’s position being the most 
wretched of any in the Government service. 

Shortly after his appointment, the disgraceful treatment to 
which the men were subjected brought about the movement, led 
by Ryan, which ended in the abortive strike of 1871. It is un- 
necessary to say that Mr. O’Reilly took part in the strike, though, 
fortunately for him, he was not one of the six Edinburgh men,— 
Messrs. Richardson, Craik, McHardy, Allnut, Ross, and Sim,— 
singled out for punishment because of the manly part which they 
had taken in the dispute. 

By the “ Scudamore Classification,” forced from the authorities 
by the strike, Mr. O’Reilly had his appointment confirmed, his 
weekly salary being fixed at 14s., rising by annual increments of 
ls. to a maximum of 21s.! 

He continued to act with other well-known leaders, but all efforts 
5 induce the officials to improve the position of the staff were 
ruitless. 


THE GREAT AGITATION. 


In December, 1880, began that great agitation, unparalleled in 
the history of the Civil Service, an agitation which was viewed 
with anger, surprise, and alarm by officials who were responsible 
for it,* and who vainly tried to arrest it; an agitation which 
attracted the attention and evoked the warmest sympathy of all 
classes. 

Mr. O'Reilly was appointed secretary of the Edinburgh Com- 
mittee, and in returning thanks for his appointment, he said :—The 
era now dawning for our service is full of rich promise. Hitherto, 
officialism has lent a deaf ear to our petitions, and repressed with 
harshness all efforts for improvement. In the future, such action 
on the part of officials must be met by counter-action on ours. We 
seek the elementary rights of manhood,—rights to which we are 
entitled, because of our being human. We claim the liberty of 
expressing our views,—the claim is not exorbitant, nor is our deter- 
mination to secure it a passing whim. You remember Goethe’s 
saying,—"‘ The history of the world in the eyes of the thinker is 
nothing but a tissue of absurdities, a mass of madness and wicked- 
ness, nothing can be made of it.” Whether the saying is or is not 
true of the world’s history, we know how admirably it describes 
the history of the management of our department by those who 
do not understand it or its requirements. It is a story of madness 
because of the insane way in which money is spent right and left 
on what yields no return, but when a proposal for a reduced tariff 
is made, when, in fact, anything is proposed which is likely to 
benefit the public and bring money to the department, then a tissue 
of absurdities is got up in order to jprove that the idea cannot be 
entertained. It is a story of wickedness, because of the misery 
which the unjust treatment has caused. Let us examine the wards 
of ourinfirmaries, the recesses of our asylums, and we will find 

* It is a pity that an agitation should have been necessary, but 
the responsibility of such movements rests not so much with the 
persons who make them as with those who compel them to be made. 
It is very doubtful indeed whether any course was open to them 
but to agitate, or to continue to submit to what is proved to be 
serious injustice.—Edinburgh Courant. 
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there the victims of the unjust treatment. Had not your Chair- 
man to obtain the very necessaries of life for a clerk, the 
half of whose miserable dole was stopped when he was lying on his 
death-bed? Can we forget the young widows and their helpless 
infants left penniless? And why left penniless? Was it not 
because our management kept back from the husbands and fathers 
when alive that to which they were justly entitled, and which, if 
paid, would have made ample provision for the wives and little 
ones.* 

But if the first portion of Goethe’s saying is true of the 
departmental management, the last few words are not less so,— 
“ Nothing can be made of it” has been the bitter cry of many a 
dear friend of my own, as he quitted the service in despair. I 
have come to the conclusion that not less than 2,000 out of a total 
of 6,000 clerks have left the service since the transfer, and yet it 
is possible to complain of stagnation in promotion. Now, I want 
you, instead of throwing up your appointments in despair, to raise 
such a whirlwind of agitation as will compel those strange speci- 
mens of the Creator’s handiwork who guide the destinies of our 
department, to grant those concessions of pay, leave, hours of 
labour, and promotion, which the Act of 1868 says we are entitled 
to. Ifeelconfident that if we act together we will secure all that 
we desire, in spite of the parasites who at present deny us the 
fruits of our labour. 


The amount of correspondence which passed through Mr. 
O’ Reilly’s hands at this exciting period was marvellous. His annual 
leave, which he had early in 1881, was entirely given up to the 
cause, and he has been known to sit for seventeen hours at a stretch, 
penning letters to members of Parliament and others soliciting 
support. 

Mr. Fawcett’s proposals were published in June, 1881, and Mr. 
O’Reilly shared the bitter disappointment which was felt all over 
the country at the inadequate measure of reform; but he had still 
greater cause for disappointment, for, when the revision took effect 
in Edinburgh, he was denied a place in the first class to which 


he services and good conduct, as well as his ability, fairly entitled 
im. 


* This official paper (the Treasury Minute) proves that the 
telegraphists have for a long time been unjustly deprived of a sub- 
stantial _Sum every year. Had the authorities met the wronged 
officials in a spirit of generosity and justice, there would have been 
no need for the agitation. ... . As regards the main point, that 
they have for many years been paid too little, there can now no 
longer be any dispute. Mr. Fawcett’s scheme puts this discreditable 
fact officially on record.—Standard. 
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Mr. O’Reilly did not care to remain longer in an office where he 
had been so harshly treated, and he sought employment elsewhere. 
Inthe summer of 1882 he went to New York, and there joined the 
Western Union Company, to assist in the introduction of the 
Wheatstone system, which that company had decided to adopt. 

Before leaving, he was presented by the Edinburgh Telegraph 
staff and by the Young Men’s Catholic Society with a mark of their 
appreciation of his valuable services. 


IN THE WESTERN UNION. 


When he joined the Western Union matters were not going very 
smoothly with American telegraphists, and the clerks in the various 
companies had been organising for a considerable time. Mr. 
O’Reilly could not rest when all around were earnestly striving to 
raise themselves, and he at once joined the Telegraphers’ Brother- 
hood. In July, 1883, the American telegraphists presented a bill 
of grievances to the directors of the different companies; the docu- 
ment asked that eight hours should be considered a day’s work, 
seven hours a night’s work, a 15 per cent. increase on all salaries, 
and the pay of male and female operators to be equalised. Those 
demands being refused, the operators struck work, and O’ Reilly took 
a prominent part, acting with John Campbell, Mitchell, and other 
leaders. 

Principally for want of funds, the strike collapsed, but many of 
the leaders did not return to telegraph life, and Mr. O'Reilly did 
not resume operating for thirteen months, when he joined the 
Bankers and Postal and Cable Telegraphs in New York. 

Since the failure of the 1883 strike, Mr. O’ Reilly has set himself 
to form and build up a strong and healthy association. The 
American Union of Telegraphers is the fruit of his labours, and as 
a reward of his success, the Union has elected him president for the 
current year. At the annual conference of the Society, held a few 
months ago at Chicago, Mr. O’Reilly urged the members to set 
themselves to work to secure the purchase of the American tele- 
graph systems by the Government, as he believed that it would be 
good for the public, good for the clerks, and also aid in the develop- 
ment of the telegraphing and telephoning in the United States and 
in Canada. 

That Mr. O’Reilly will make his way in the world, none who know 
him can doubt, and his future will be watched with kindly interest 
by many telegraphists in both the old country and the new. 


Editorial Potes. 


RENEWAL oF Suxscriptions.—With the present Number we 
conclude our Second Volume. Our friends will please remember 
that their Subscriptions are now due, and they will greatly (with a 
few exceptions) oblige the Publisher by sending Remittances as 
early as convenient. 


t + + 
SOUTH ÅUSTRALIA.—The long and interesting account of the 

South Australian Telegraph Service will, no doubt, stimulate a 
number of English telegraphists to apply for appointments in 
a country where the Postmaster-General is so eminently qualified 
to manage both the departments, without committing the wretched 
blunders for which our leading Government officials are notorious. 
In order to prevent disappointment, we must ask intending 
emigrants to wait until we have interviewed Mr. Todd, and 
ascertained the chances of success. We shall publish the result of 
our interview in our next number. 

t + ¢ 

Ove GirLS’ Cotumn.—In taking this new departure, we give 

notice that all paragraphs of a personal nature will serve to light 
the office fire unless they are accompanied by the sender’s name 
and address, and an assurance that the subject of the paragraph 
has given her cousent to its publication. We have no wish to 
emulate the writers for society journals,—the Yahoos who live by 
hunting and exhibiting family skeletons,—to the disgust of all true 
lovers of English literature. 

+ + © 


THE Comina ELeEctions.—The following is an extract from the 
Edinburgh Daily Review, and refers toa question asked by the chair- 
man of a political mecting:—The Chairman.—I have got another 
question here, Mr. Renton. “In London, telegraph clerks are paid, 
over and above their weekly wages, for Sunday work; in Edinburgh 
no such payment is given. Will Mr. Hall Kenton, if returned to 
Parliament, move, or support a resolution to give payment (over 
and above their weekly wages) to Edinburgh and other telegraph 
clerks for Sunday labour? Mr. RKenton.—Well, I think a man 
ought to be paid for his labour if he is compelled to work, either on 


Sunday or on any other day. (Hear, hear.) If you employ people, 
as you must employ them, to work the telegraph and convey 
messages on Sunday, it is only proper that the servants should 
receive that extra remuneration to which they sre clearly entitled.” 
We trust that all telegraphists and the relations and friends of 
provincial operators will abstain from voting for any candidate who 
refuses to acknowledge the justice of the petition for the payment 
of Sunday duty. 
+ + + 


A NEW GALVANOMETER.—Mr. W. Lynd will shortly introduce to 
the Society of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians a new form of 
galvanometer he has contrived for obtaining accurate measure- 
ments with the Wheatstone bridge. The galvanometer, which will 
have five coils whose respective resistances will be ‘lw, lw, 100, 
1000, and 1,0008, will be described in detail with an illustration in 
a future number of the TELEGRAPHIST. 


®© + ¢ 


CONTRIBUTIONS IN PENCIL.—Once more we are obliged to remind 
our contributors that all communications ought to be written in ink. 
In future we shall take no notice of paragraphs or reports written 
in pencil. 

+ + + 


HEROES IN THE TELEGRAPH SeERvICce.—In response to our appeal 
we have received 5s. from Mr. A. J. Pocock, Telegraph Depart- 
ment, Hull and Barnsley Railway, Hull; 2s. from Miss E. Darlow, 
Post-office, Langham Hotel; and 5s. from the officers of Post-office, 
369, Strand, W.C. We heartily thank the above telegraphists for 
their contributions, and we regret that the cases in question have 
failed to meet with the recognition they deserved. As we cannot 
purchase suitable presents with 12s. we are reluctantly compelled 
to return the money to the kind-hearted donors. 


+ + ¢ 


THE TELEGRAPH ENGINEER.—The technical paper is crowded out 
of our columns this month. In describing the Tangent galvano» 
meter in our last issue we ought to have mentioned that the new 
form of Post-office tangent, with all the latest improvements, is 
made by Messrs. Brittan & Foreman, electrical engineers, con- 
tractors to H.M. Government, Pentonville, London. 


Ziterarp Potes, 
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Manual of Telegraphy. By W. Williams. (Longmans, Green, &Co.). 
—This book has been written by order of the Director-General of 
Telegraphs in India, and is based on the substance of the papers 
on technical subjects set by the author at the general examina- 
tions of the Indian Telegraph Department. Although Mr. Williams’s 
manual may be of service to the staff in India we can hardly re- 
commend it as a standard work on telegraphy. The author 
proves that he is far behind the times. He does not appear to 
know that the rising generation of electrical engineers would be 
puzzled if they were asked to define an Oerstedt or a Weber,—two 
obsolete names for the unit of current. The cuts of curiosities in 
sounder instruments do not evhance the utility of the work, and the 
space devoted to the Minotto cell, and so large a percentage of 
Schwendler, do not recommend the book to English operators. The 
binding,—red edges,—and the excellence of the diagrams, stamp 
the manual, from a publisher’s standpoint, as one of the best pro- 
ductions of the press of the eminent firm of Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 

First Year of Scientific Knowledge. By Paul Bert, translated by 
Josephina Clayton. (London: Relfe Brothers).—This admirable 
little book has met with a wonderful success in France. In three 
years 600,000 copies have been sold, and there is scarcely a school 
even in the smallest village which does not use it. We recommend 
our scientific readers who fail to master the ordinary text-books to 
obtain a copy of M. Paul Bert’s manual, where they will find science 
made easy and fascinating. The subjects dealt with include 
Natural History, Plants, Stones and Soils, Physics (comprisin 
Electricity and Magnetism), Chemistry, Animal Physiology, and 
Vegetable Physiology. The book is profusely illustrated, and 
written in the simplest language. 

The Truth about the Stage. By Corin. Third edition, price 1s. 
(Wyman & Sons).—Just before going to press with our last issue, 
a copy of the first edition of this most successful book was sent to 
us too late to notice in the October number of this journal. We 
have now a copy of the third edition before us, and judging by the 
rapidity of the sale, “ The Truth about the Stage ” will run through 
many editions before public curiosity is satisfied. The author, 
whoever he may be, is a thorough master of his subject. By the 
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journals with theatrical tendencies he has been reviled and stigma- 
tised as a writer of lies rather than truth ; but the animus of many 
of the critics who have done their best for their clients is too ap- 
parent to the impartial judge. The object of the book is to warn 
stage-struck people, particularly youngsters, who would make better 
clerks, tradesmen, or telegraphists, than actors, and to let them 
know what to expect if they don the sock and buskin. We are 
inclined to believe that the author of the ‘‘ Truth about the Stage ” 
is a pessimist who seldom looks upon the sunny side of things, or 
perhaps he is some dyspeptic old curmudgeon who tried the stage 
and failed to reach the topmost round of the histricnic ladder. 
Whether the book was written during a fit of bile or after a heavy 
supper we are not prepared to say, but we recommend our readers, 
particularly the stage-struck heroes of the service, to buy a copy 
und well digest its contents. The book is full of funny stories, and 
interesting facts about the theatrical world. 


Bots and Dashes. 


— 6-9-9 —_—_——> 


Tuk New Atrantic CaBLE.—On the Mackay Bennett (Com- 
mercial Cable Company) system cof cables no bridge of wire 
resistance is used in the duplex arrangement. There is merely 
the rheostat of 4 ohms (amounting to 10 ohms altogether), and 
the condensers between the key and the cabie and artiticial cable. 
The minimum amount of retardation is thus introduced, and con- 
sequently the maximum possible increase of speed obtained in the 
duplex working of these cables. 


RETURN oF Dr. MuinHeav.—The eminent electrician, Dr. Alex. 
Muirhead, has returned from Nova Scotia, where he has been 
superintending the duplex arrangements of the Mackay-Bonnett 
cables. 


It is calculated that a signal passes through the Atlantic Cable 
in thirty-one hundredths of a second. This is equivalent to a pace 
of 6,020 miles a second, but is considerably less than the velocity of 
electricity on land lines. 


AN invocation for the night staff: ‘‘ How now, you secret, black, 
and midnight fags.” 
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A PRIGATFUL suggestion: Currants may be obtained by raising 
the key! 


In little over thirty years India has been covered with a network 
of telegraph-wires extending to some 70,000 miles. 
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_TwENty-TwWo people are killed by lightning every year in England, 
hine in Switzerland, and three in Belgium. 
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A Man who is verbose only discovers it when he attempts to 
write his first sixpenny telegram. 
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A RUMOUR is current that Bennett is about to give up the New 
York Herald. He is said to have strained his resources in the 
Trans-Atlantic cable enterprise, and it is believed tbat, having 
made up his mind to stand by the telegraph, the newspaper will pass 
into the hands of Mr. Mackay, the Silver King. 


Oxe of the first Tannergrams received by Lord John Manners 
was from Edinburgh. It ran as follows :—‘‘ Edinburgh Telegraph 
Clerks again pray for payment for Sunday duty.” It is not stated 
whether a reply was paid for. 


Or the telegrams presented in London on the Ist ult. 40 per cent. 
came within the sixpenoy rate for twelve words, and the total 
number of messages exceeded the daily average by 40 per cent. 


THE returns at St. Martin’s-le-Grand showed an increase of 
3l per cent. on the number of telegrams sent. 
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On the last Thursday of September, the number of messages,— 
irrespective of press and foreign teleyrams,—which passed through 
the Central Office was 43,702. Oa the lst of October the number 
was 56,955. 


Tne Metropolitan local traffic increased in a much larger ratio; 
the number of local messages dealt with in TS on the first day of 
the new rate was 7,818, against 5,119 on Thursday of previous 
week. 


Tre Edinburgh returns for the 1st ult. showed the following all- 
round increase :—Forwarded, 38 per cent.; transmitted, 25 per 
cent.; received, 27 per cent. 

AN official investigation into the question of Sunday labour is 
being made in the different States of the German Empire. 
Labourers and employers of labour are both being examined so 
that a complete view of the popular feeling on the question may 
be looked for. 


WHEN No. 3 Section Telegraph Battalion arrived home from 
Egypt, an amusing incident occurred at the railway station. After 
disembarking, the section took train for Aldershot : when about to 
start, it was discovered that a few goats, brought home by the 
men from the Soudan, had not been certified by the Health Officer, 
as free of discase. The animals were bundled out, but as the train 
moved off it was found that the animals had somehow managed to 
get in again. The train was stopped, and a second time the strangers 
were ejected. At the town railway station, thse goats, by some 
miraculous means, again got “aboard,” but were for the third time 
turned adrift by the hard-hearted officials. Thus did England 
welcome back her heroes and their goats. 


THE necessary plant for lighting the Low Moor Colliery by elec 
tricity is now being prepared, and the whole of tbe apparatus is to 
be erected at the bottom of the pit. Permanent wires are being 
fixed along the principal roadways from the shaft to the extreme 
end of the workings, while branch wires,—which are movable, so 
that the miners can shift the lamps from place to place as they 
work,—extend on either side into the several workings. The lamps 
used areof the incandescent form, inclosed in a stout glass globe, 
which is further protected on the outside by wire work. A small 
switch in connexion with each lamp will allow the workman to 
reduce or increase the amount of light at pleasare.—Chamlers’s 
Journal. 
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THE Royal Engineers (assisted by volunteers from other corps) 
attached tu the Bechuanaland Expedition erected 350 miles of 
Field Telegraph. It is expected that the line will be left stand- 
ing. In a letter, published in the Military Telegraph Bulletin, an 
otlicer writes :—‘‘ It is wonderful how the line has stood. It is 
the rarest thing to have an interruption for more than an hour, 
and many days (24 in May, 16 in June, and 16 out of 19 in 
July) the line worked without a hitch.” 


Turt daughter of a lightning-rod man in Connecticut hag eloped. 
Her companion was probably anelectrio “ spark.” 
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GJEVAER, in Norway, is the most northern telegraph station in 
existence, its latitude being 71‘ol N. 


Mr. Witson, a candidate for Parliamentary honours in Edin- 
burgh, in reply to a question, said he was in favour of paying 
Edinburgh telegraph clerks for Sunday labour; in fact, he was 
decidedly of opinion that Edinburgh clerks should, in all respects, 
be treated in the same way as London clerks (cheers). 


Tur following letter was written to the editor of the Herald, 
New South Wales, Australia, in 1877 :—‘'I will thank you to insert 
in the next issue of your valuable paper the following information : 
That I, the undersigned, am in possession of the knowledge how to 
construct an aérial carriage, of which I hold the plans, of my own 
invention. Tho machine will go through the air like a vessel 
floating on the ocean, and will be able to convey passengers from 
nation to nation. It will be worked by an engine propelled by 
electric fluid. The inventor is desirous of the necessary assistance 
to carry out his invention, and calls upon the public of the United 
States to assist him in his undertaking. Any private capitalist 
who will advance the necessary capital, the inventor will liberally 
reimburse.—Address, Anders L. Sorensen.” 


Turt telegraph was introduced into the several Australian 
colonies as follows :—Victoria, March, 1854; South Australia, 
February, 1856; New South Wales, January, 1858; Tasmania, 
August, 1859; New Zealand, July, 1865; Western Australia, June, 
1869. 
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AN aérial ship to be propelled by electricity. 


Å TELEGRAM, in which the following words occurred, was seen by 
Mr. J. W. Bone, F.S.A., and was gaid to have been transmitted 
without the slightest mistake :—De Honorificabilitudinitatibusg 
gentis Ytúrribérrigórrigoytaer rótacoechéa.” Any more of the same ? 


In the public mind there are still very hazy ideas about the 
` functions of the wire. We do not know whether it is characteristic 
of English offices, but it is a common occurrence at a large ctħce in 
the east of Scotland for people to walk away with their messages 
after atlixing the stamps, some to post them in the Jetter-box, and 
others to take them home again! Doubtless the sixpenny era will 
educate the public beyond any risk of a repetition of theec freaks. 


A LADY recently handed in a telegram at the Scotch capital with 
an address inserted in the text space which counted in itself 
between twenty and thirty words. She wanted it sent free, 
although it was explained to her that everything was charged for 
in the text. Oh, that the sixpenny rate may educate that lady’s 
mind, and spare the poor clerk’s patience at the same time! 


History REPEATS ITSELF !—In the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, 
on the llth of December, 1876, it was resolved to memorialise the 
Government to institute a 6d. rate for twelve-word messages, 
including addresses. 


THE actual transfer of the telegraphs took place on Saturday, 
February 5th, 1878. 


fletropolitan tems. 


CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 


THe tanner-gram has come and passed. The first day appeared 
to be a failure. Most people seemed to imagine that, because tele- 
grams were d. each, every person would send one. This proved a 
mistake, of course. But since the lst the number has been steadily 
increasing; but I must repeat my former anticipation in these 
columns, that it will not be till next sammer before the fu!l force of 
the increase will be felt. Of course, there were a lot of enthusiasts 
who stopped up till midnight on September 30th, and rushed to the 
telegraph offices to try and send the first message. And of course 
the usual facetious element came boldly to the front. Amongst 
other funniosities are the following. One gentleman sent to the 
Queen as follows :—‘ Telegrams being 6d., I can afford to send you 
one.” No. 2, sent toa lady :—'‘ I send you as much love as I can 
for 6d.” No.3 sent :—To ‘‘Smith, London. I don’t know if this 
will find you, and don’t care.” And plenty of irate individuals 
spent 6d. in abuse. The Postmaster-General must have had a 
perfect basketful. The provincial staff at a great many stations 
telegraphed congratulations, and respectfully urged consideration 
of the Sunday Pay Question. This rather put me in mind of the 
modest young man who asked his maiden fair if he might have one 
kiss. The maiden fair, with that innocent freshness so character- 
istic of her simple sex, told him he was a fool to ask for what he 
conld take. The Sunday pay is to be secured by one way, and one 
way only, ‘“ Organisation.” 

We have had a very sultry time of it of late with the political 
speeches taking place. As many as six or eight shining lights 
pouring forth on one night, independent of minor stars. And I 
think the department ought to be well pleased with the excellent 
manner in which the work has been coped with. 

But, unfortunately, accidents will happen, &c., and a fearful 
fiasco took place at Brighton on the occasion of Lord Salisbury’s 
visit. The department is chiefly to blame for this. They know 
how important every word that drops from his Lordship’s mouth is 
at the present political crisis, and a competent staff conversant 
with Y Q working should have been sent. Was it to avoid the 
expense that this was not done? We are told, ‘‘ Brighton refused 
assistance when offered.” That may be. The T S staff is well 
aware of the high estimation the Brighton staff stands in its own 
eye, and they have had a lesson which they will not forget for years. 
But I maintain the department, for the sake of a few pounds, 
should not have allowed the local staff to depend upon its own 
unsystematic resources. As a commercial station, Brighton works 
well. But after this perhaps it will dawn upon the department 
that bare manipulation is simply worse than useless in dealing 
with heavy news work when it is allied to utter inexperience of 
administrative conversancs with systematic news working. If five 
good Y Q clerks, with five good punches, and a supervising officer 


of experience from T S had been sent in command, this disaster 
would not have happened. It is assumed by the department that 
news working is simple. This is a great mistake. Many a flying 
telegraphist is hopelessly at sea at a busy news wire. In fact, 
outside D N and T S, how many stations are there that seem able 
to grasp the correct method of forwarding a long sectional press 
message P— T.S. Correspondent. 


Provinetal Telegraph Cflires. 
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BELFAST. 


TRANSFER. — Mr. W. Pollock to Superintending Engineer's 
office. 

MARRIAGE. — We have to congratulate Mr. John O'Connor 
upon his marriage with Miss Maggie Kogan, which took place 
recently. 

Tue reduced tariff, so far as Belfast is concerned, seems to be 
appreciated by the public. On the Ist of October there was a 
decidedly perceptible increase in the traffic all round, which showed 
something like 40 per cent. over the previous day’s work. This 
looks promising for the success of the 6d. rate. 

A NOVEL and spirited style of advertising has just been shown by 
a leading firm in Town. Taking advantage of tho reduced rate, 
they handed in a ‘‘ multiple address” message containing nearly 
200 addresses for local delivery only, inviting their customers to 
inspect their winter stock. This is more like our go-a-head neigh- 
bours across the Atlantic than our steady folk at home. 

WE have succeeded in forming a sick benevolent fund on almost 
the same lines as those adopted by our Northampton brethren, 
whom we have to thank for the idea. It was thought advisable to 
ask the co-operation of the members of the Postal Department, 
who readily came forward in large numbers. The Postmaster has 
kindly consented to become Honorary President. Great credit is 
due to Mr. W. H. Wood, the secretary, for his perseverance and 
energy in setting it successfully afloat. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


It was curious that the lst of October was our tablet day, so 
that we had a good opportunity of noting the effect of the reduced 
tariff. Although there was not such an influx as the stuff was pre- 
pared to deal with, there was a respectable increase on the day’s 
totals, and this has been steadily growing to 36 per cent. at the 
present time. It is amusing to sce how old customers find it 
possible to cut short their addresses, now they have to pay for 
them, and this, of course, has a great influence in lessening the 
delay ; the augmented number of messages being got off with less 
delay than under the old style. We have also between 400 and 
500 new registered addresses. 

ALTHOUGH the new rate has brought with it an increase of labour 
and responsibility, as several additional first-class men have to 
perform purely supervising duties, besides those already enyaged 
in this work, and second-class men are doing first-class duties, we 
have as yet heard nothing of new appointments to be made. This 
has occasioned much disappointment -among us: probably the 
subject has been under consideration, but pigeon-holed in order to 
see if the sixpenny-rate is a success. We feel that this is not just, 
as a large number of superior and first-class appointments ought 
to bave been granted a long time ago. 


CARDIFF. 


THE petition recently presented to the Postmaster-General from 
this office contained forty-eight signatures out of a total staff of 
seventy-four. This number would have been largely increased but for 
the fact that a considerable number were either on leave or away 
performing official duties. The feeling at this office regarding the 
concessions asked for is unmistakable, and it is gratifying to note 
a large addition to the Telegraph Clerks’ Association. It isintended 
to shortly hold the first of a series of meetings with the object of 
arranging further action on the Sunday-duty question. 

SIXPENNY Rate.—The increase of work consequent upon the 
introduction of the sixpenny rate did not come up to expectations. 
Ample preparation was made for the eventful Ist, but the increase, 
—which, however, has been maintained,—showed only 20 per cent. 


DUBLIN. 


THE sixpenny rate increased the work here about 30 per cent. all 
round; but, although we have still seven vacancies and there being 
large numbers on sick leave, the ordinary staff were well abie to 
cope with the work on the opening day. By the way, amongst 
the first messages sent was one from the Dublin staff to the 
P. M. G. on the vexed question of Sunday duty. We also received 
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one from our energetic brethren in Edinburgh. Let us hope they 
will have the desired effect. Dublin being principally a news office 
the rush of commercial work anticipated from the further develop- 
ment of the “ Reduction ” will hardly affect us. As an instance of 
the unexpected rushes of press-work here, on Sunday, October 11th, 
without any previous notice of the forwarded work and with a staff 
of about twenty-five instrument clerks and a few learners, 4+,285 
were handed in, 33,000'received, and 4,000 transmitted, total, 81,285 
words dealt with during the evening without any apparent delay. 
Promotions :—Miss Tyrrell, Miss Dry, and Messrs. J. Pakenham and 
George Dunne to the 1st class. 


HULL. 


Hutt, Barnsiey, anb West Ripine JuNncTION RAILWAY AND 
Dock.—This railway’s cricketers played a match with the North- 
Eastern Railway eleven for the benefit of the Hull Royal Infirmary, 
on Sept. 17th, on the Hull Town Ground, which resulted in a victory 
for the Hull and Barnsley Railway. 

The Hull and Barnsley Railway Company had nearly all the traffic 
(both inwards and outwards) for Howden Horse Fair (Sept. 20th 
to 23rd inst. inclusive). A special relief staff representing all this 
company’s departments respectively was sent to Howden Station 
for the occasion. Amongst the number who took a prominent part 
on the relief staff were Mr. V. W. Hill, traffic manager; Mr. J. 
Horner, goods manager; Mr. Williams, chief inspector; Mr. 
Wickens, signal inspector; Mr. Fawcett, goods manager's secretary ; 
Mr. Trout, inspector, Beverley-road Station, Hull; Mr. Brindle, 
chief booking clerk; and Mr. Alf. Pocock, telegraphist, of Cannon- 
street Station, Hull. ; 

CANNON -STREET STATION, HULL, Oct. 16TH. — Mr. Brindle has 
recently been appointed station master at South Cave Station. 
Mr. J. Whitton is now junior telegraph clerk at Cannon-street 
Station, Hull. 

A FEW days ago a new steam tug, the Alerandra, was launched 
as the Hull and Barnsley Railway Company’s property in connexion 
with the Alexandra Dock. 

THE fine four-masted sailing-vessel, known by the name of the 
Knight of St. Michael, is about to enter our dock for the purpose 
of discharging 3,300 tons of wheat from San Francisco. Not- 
withstanding the rainy weather we had here during Hull Fair, 
our traffic and coaching returns prove how much the efforts of 
this new company are appreciated. 


OLDHAM. 


Mr. J. H. TATTERSALL has been transferred from this office to 
Rochdale office (Telegraph). 

BusiINEss was commenced here on the 1st by two ladies competing 
for the ‘‘ honour ” of sending the first “‘tannergram.” They putin 
an appearance at 6'25 a.m. for 7. Staff forthe new rate bas been 
increased by three ladies and four messengers. 

NorTHAMPTON friends will perhaps be glad to hear that a sick 
ee has been formed here on their rules. Members number 
sixty. 

PORTSMOUTH. 


AFTER several years of expectation we have at last got into our 
new office. For a long time we have been placed at considerable 
disadvantage in the matter of accommodation, and, in fact, con- 
sidering the size of the town, have been far behind many less 
important places. Now, however, we shall have nothing tocomplain 
of in tbis respect, as it is anticipated that, when the building is 
finished and we are rid of the noise and dirt of workmen and of the 
labyrinth of wires still exposed, it will be one of the best appointed 
offices in the south. The transfer took place on Sunday, 27th of 
September, just three days before the advent of the sixpenny rates, 
so that, as may be imagined, we started rather heavily handicapped 
and were hardly in a fit state to undertake our ordinary work, apart 
from any increase which was likely to arise from the reduced tariff. 
As a consequence of the hurried transit it took several weeks to 
recover our official equilibrium. The instrument-room forms the 
whole of the top story of the building, and is 50 ft. long by 30 ft. 
wide. The floor beneath, which was previously occupied as the 
instrument-room of the Landport branch office, and various other 
rooms, have now been fitted as offices and retiring-rooms for the 
male and female staff,—the latter forming a portion of the con- 
ditional staff for the expected pressure. It is difficult to 
determine what increase of work may be due to the cheaper 
rate, as from the day of our transfer it was decided to retransmit 
all work for the brauch oftices, instead of their working direct to 
the T S. This naturally threw a large additional amount of labour 
on the staff at the head office, and made us little better off for 
the nine extra appointments which were authorised for the Ist of 
October. However, all hands have worked hard and cheerfully, 
and we are now getting into tolerably good order. Another feature 
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of the lst of October has been the commencement of night duty, 
it having been decided to keep us “ open always.” This was quite 
a new experience, but telegraph clerks, as a rule, are capital hands 
at adapting themselves to circumstances, and, therefore, it is not 
surprising to find the staff are already quite “at home,’’—so much 
so, indeed, that a few mornings ago it was observed that one of 
those homely utensils,—a frying-pan !—had been annexed to the 
list of usefulcooking adjuncts for their convenience below stairs ! 

THE special business of the Church Congress meeting during 
the first week in October was provided for by a staff of thirteen 
clerks from T S under the charge of Mr. Warmington, an arrange- 
ment which relieved the local staff from any great pressure on 
that account. The number of words dealt with was upwards of 
100,000. 

Tir decision to form a fourth class of the Telegraph Clerks’ 
Association has been favourably received here, fourteen new 
members having joined up to the present. 


SHEFFIELD. 


ACCORDING to the veracious correspondent of a London paper, 
the sixpenny tariff caused an increase in the Sheftield work of 
100 per cent. during the first day of its operation. This estimate 
was rather wild; for on that day, and since then, the average 
increase has been about 30 per cent. The new system is rather 
severely criticised by some of the public, who would hke to return 
to the old state of things if they could. A considerable reduction 
in revenue is noticed. 

AN interesting experiment in telephoning was made a Sunday or 
two ago between a local Telephone Exchange and St. Pauls 
Church, Manningham, near Bradford. Three Blake’s transmitters 
were placed in the church, and the choral service there was most 
distinctly heard at Sheffield and other towns in the circuit. 


Sonal Hotes, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


A MEETING of the Birmingham Branch of the Liverpool Asso- 
ciation was held on Saturday, October 17th, to which non-members 
were cordially invited. When the business of re-electing a committee 
for the ensuing year was concluded, the chairman and other 
members spoke urging the advantages of the Association upon 
those who had not yet joined it, and pointing out that, although 
they were not members, they reaped all benefits that were 
obtained by its influence, and, therefore, from fairness to the rest, 
no man should stand out. The future policy of the Association 
with regard to Sunday pay, and other important matters, was also 
forcibly sketched out. The meeting was well attended and very 
enthusiastic, and as its result about a score of new members have 
since joined the Association. Subsequently a beautiful illuminated 
album was presented by a few friends to Mr. R. Lang, who, having 
better prospects opened to him than he could see in our service, has 
left us to try his fortunes in the business world. A pleasant farewell 
meeting was held. 


DOVER. 


On Tuesday evening, September 29th, at a meeting of the Town 
Council, Mr. Jas. McCudden, who so bravely and at the riek of his 
own life saved that of two soldiers from drowning in the Wellington 
Dock on the 29th of August, was presented with the bronze medal 
and clasp of the Royal Humane Society by the Mayor, who in 8 
lengthy speech complimented the courageous Telegraphist on his 
brave act, and wished him long life to wear the medal, and the 
watch presented by the regiment to which the two rescued men 
belonged. 

THE reduced rate has not increased the amount of work here to 
the extent anticipated by us. There is certainly an increase in the 
number of messages, but, being shorter, the increase in the number 
is not felt. Moreover, the staff has been augmented by the 
appointment, under the “ Provisional ’’ arrangement, of Mr. James 
McSweeney, from Faversham, to this office, and a Telegraphist 
whose name we have not yet learned, is expected here on Monday 
next from Fast Grinstead, to replace Mr. A. J. Knocker, who, much 
to our regret, is to be transferred to T.S. We have not yet 
been moved into the new instrument-room, and although our 
present room is daily proving more inconvenient and too small for 
the amount of work transacted there, yet we shall for many reasons 
regret the change, the greatest of which is the loss of the pleasant 
view we now enjoy from the windows. 

Coren. C. Bent, R.E., has resumed his duties as Lineman, and 
the account of his adventures in the Soudan are most interesting. 
He has brought back one or two splendid photographs of Suakim. 
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Sapper D. Brown has also returned here, but at his own request 
has been transferred to the construction branch of the service, his 
place in the instrument-room being filled by Sapper J. Green from 
Exeter. 

GLASGOW. 


Srports.—The Football Club inaugurated the season with an 
athletic meeting, the success of which transcended the most san- 
guine hopes of its promoters. Woodville Park, which possesses 
historical associations of the most honoured and attractive kind for 
the older generation of Glasgow telegrapbists, was the chosen 
venue of the meeting. The gods were in their kindliest hamour; 
Pheebus turned out in his most resplendent form, and the meteoro- 
logical conditions fitted as though they had been supplied to order. 
The turf was in first-rate condition, and the display of bunting which 
profusely decorated the competitors’ marquee, together with the 
boundary flags marking the running tracks, &c., gave to the scene 
an exhilarating air of gaiety which was reflected in the jocund 
spirits of the spectators, of whom there was avery large attendance, 
including almost the whole of the staff not on duty. The sports 
began punctually at three o’clock, and the final event was got 
through ahout half-past six. The racing was exceedingly good, the 
tinishes, as a rule, being very close and reflecting great credit on 
the judgment of the handicapper, Mr. Kettles. Mr. Tom Preston 
made an excellent starter, and got his men off their marks in the 
most satisfactory manner; Messrs. A. Kettles, John MacFadyen, 
and J. Blake, as judges, performed their duty with much acceptance. 
Mr. George Denny acted as clerk of the course. Appended are the 
results :— 

Place Kick: 1st, P. McGregor beat G. Denny and A. Stevens. 

100 yards handicap: first heat, John Smith, lst. Second heat, 
lst, Gregor McGregor; 2nd, W. White; won after an exciting race 
by a yard. 

Checkers’ Race: Ist, Ingram; 2nd, Gardner; 3rd, Dennigon ; 
won by a few inches. | 

Seniors’ 100 yards handicap: lst, John Fleming; 2nd, W. 
Armour; 3rd, S. Blake. 

Half-mile Handicap: Ist, A. Stevens; 2nd, D. Reid; 8rd, W. 
White. Splendid race; Stevens, who ran very judiciously, winning 
by four yards. 

200 Yards Handicap: lst, G. McGregor; 2nd, P. McGregor. 
Won easily. 

Tug of War: Married v. Single. This proved a very amusing 
contest, resulting in a victory for the Married team. 

Three-Legged Race: Four pairs started for this event; two of 
them, however, coming to grief after traversing a few yards, the 
Sia a turning up in Messrs. S. and G. McGregor, who won as they 

ed. 

Four-a-side Football: Final tie. Won by 3. McGregor (captain), 
A. J. MacLardy, J. Smith, and G. McGregor. The winners were 
presented with silver badges, subscribed for by the ladies on the 
staff. 

Quarter-mile Consolation: 1st, D. McPhail; 2nd, A. Campbell; 
8rd, J. Quaey. About a dozen toed the mark for this event, 
McPhail, who made short work of his field, winning by six yards. 

At the close of the proceedings, Miss Minnie Clayton gracefully 
presented the prizes to the successful competitors. 


LEICESTER. 


PRESENTATION.—On Thursday, September 24th, the members of 
the Leicester Telegraph Staff assembled at the Blue Lion Hotel for 
the purpose of bidding farewell to Mr. M. B. Fothergill, who has 
recently resigned from this office and accepted an appointment in 
the Indian Government Telegraph Service, Persian Section, and to 
present him with a dressing-case as a small token of their esteem. 
The chair was occupied by the Superintendent, Mr. J. H. Gibbins, 
who, in an appropriate and well-chosen speech, made the presenta- 
tion. In the course of bis remarks he expressed the great regret of 
the Pcstmaster and himself at the loss of so valuable an officer,— 
in the face of the approaching reduced tariff,—the loss to the 
Department of the services of such an expert and well-disciplined 
clerk as their friend was one that was to be regretted. He trusted 
that Mr. Fothergill would be as fortunate in his new undertaking as 
-the last clerk who had left this office for foreign service (Mr. 
Samuel P. Freir, who resigned in April, 1882, through dissatisfac- 
tion with his prospects in England, and entered the employ of 
the W. U. Telegraph Company, New York, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the English system of Wheatstone’s working in America). 
In conclusion, he wished Mr. Fothergill a safe and pleasant voyage 
to his distant Eastern home. Mr. Goddard, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, briefly supplemented Mr. Gibbins’s remarks, after which 
Mr. Frisby said he felt that it would not be right if the meeting 
were allowed to disperse without one of the working staff corrobo- 
rating the remarks of the previous speakers, and he could assure 
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Mr. Fothergill that his departure was sincerely regretted by every 
member of the staff. Mr. Fothergill, who was very much affected, 
briefly thanked the chairman and other speakers for their kind 
remarks and the staff for their very handsome gift. He was com- 
pletely taken by surprise, and could assure them that every time it 
was used it would bring back pleasant memories of the happy 
times he had spent with them, and, above all, of the very pleasing 
expressions of goodwill that had been made both by the Super- 
intendents and also the staff. He thanked them once more, and 
wished them every success and happiness in the future. Several 
songs were rendered, and the meeting concluded by all singing 
“ Auld lang Syne.” Mr. Fothergill left London on October the 9th 
by the cable-ship International for Bushire. 

Our petition to Lord John Manners re Sunday Duty and Exten- 
sion of Holidays was signed by 27 out of a possible 29 clerks, the 
other two being absentees. 

THE sixpenny ’grams have added to our work considerably, the 
increase in number of messages having reached as high as 45 per 
cent. There can be no doubt now (in spite of official restrictions) 
as to the success or wisdom of the alteration in tariff, A further 
increase of staff will shortly have to be made if the increase of 
work maintains its present percentage. 


LINCOLN. 


THE establishment of a “ Post-office Employés’ Sick Club” for 
Lincoln is now an accomplished fact, thanks to the report in the 
TELEGRAPHIST of the NH doings in this line. Thirty officers 
having given in their names as members, a meeting was held on 
the 2nd of October, when rules were adopted and officers appointed 
to transact the necessary business. 

It will, no doubt, be encouraging to the Editor to know that with 
a Telegraph staff of nine clerks we have a monthly circulation of 
18 copies of THe TELEGRAPHIST, several P.O. clerks and others 
being regular subscribers. 

THRE introduction of the new tariff has resulted in an increase 
of about 50 per cent. in the number of messages dealt with at this 
office during the first week of October, compared with the corre- 
sponding week of the previous month. 


MANCHESTER. 


A SHOOTING contest took place on Wednesday, the 23rd of Sep- 
tember, at Astley, near this city, the competitors being members 
of the 24th Middlesex (Post Office) and 2nd Manchester Rifle 
Volunteers. The men of the former carried off three out of the 
four prizes offered for competition. The shooting was exceedingly 
close, only one point each separating the first, second, third, and 
fourth, and four points separating fourth and fifth. The day was 
very dull, the wind boisterous, and only one target was fired at. 
The successful competitors were,—first prize, C.O’ Neill, 24th Middle- 
sex, 25 points; 2nd prize, J. E. P. Barrett, 2nd Manchester Rifle 
Volunteers, 24; third prize, H. Nicholson, 24th Middlesex, 23; 
fourth prize, A. Hanning, 24th Middlesex, 22. 

A SHOOTING club is about to be formed here, and a meeting will, 
probably, be held early in November, after which further particulars 
will be published. 

THE increase in the rate of wages here, consequent on the intro- 
duction of the 6d. rate, may be roughly estimated at 45 per cent. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


On Saturday evening, September 19th, a meeting of the tele- 
graph staff was held at the Northumberland Restaurant, Clayton- 
street, for the purpose of presenting Mr. John Walker with a 
travelling trunk and cigar-case, as a mark of esteem by which he 
was held by his fellow clerks, on the occasion of his leaving New- 
castle-on-Tyne to join the Indo-European Cable Company. Mr. J. 
Taylor, who occupied the chair, and also made the presentation, said 
that they were all very sorry to lose such a promising clerk, and he 
hoped that he would be a credit to Newcastle-on-Tyne, as others 
had been before him, and he trusted that his future would be a 
prosperous one. Mr. Walker suitably replied, thanking his fellow- 
clerks for their great kindness. Afterwardsa most enjoyable even- 
ing was spent in songs and recitations, by Messrs. Taylor, Errington, 
J. W. Carr, Dowey, Harle, McCulloch, Younghusband, Weddell, 
Weightman, &c., each rendering his respective piece much to 
the enjoyment of thosc present, and a very harmonious evening was 
brought to a close by all present singing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 

A QUADRILLE party has been formed at this office, and the first 
meeting was held at the Assembly Rooms, Royal Arcade, on Satur- 
day evening, October 10th, which was a great success. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


Tne POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH MUSICAL AND LITERARY SOcIETY.— 
We are glad to announce the re-establishment of the above society, 
after a lapse of seven years, and that the first entertainment given 
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at the Philharmonic Hall was a great success, the room being filled 
to overflowing. The chiefs of both branches have done all in their 
power to further the interests of the society, and the entertain- 
ments (which are fortnightly) promise to be of an interesting 
and successful nature. The following was the programme :— 
Part I.: Pianoforte duet, Overture to ‘‘ Figaro,” Misses A. Kaston 
and F. Gunning; quartette, “Take Care,” Miss M. and Messrs. 
Dunning; eong, “Thy Voice is Near,” Miss Kate Harvey; song, 
“ Ah! Life to Me is Weary,” Mr. Dunning; recitation, ‘‘ The Show- 
man’s Courtship,’ Mr. A. C. Chandler; song, “ Some Day,’ Miss 
B. Fleming; song, ‘‘Surely,”’ Miss B. Dunning; song (comic), 
“Complaints” (encored), Mr. G. Austin. Part lI.: Duet, piano- 
forte and violin, Overture to *‘ Fra Diavolo,” Misses A. Easton and 
F. Gunning (encored) ; song, “ The Bugler,” Mr. J. Purrier ; song, 
“ The Skipper and His Boy,’ Miss Kate Harvey; song, “ The Pil- 
grim of Love.’ Mr. Danning (encored); song, “The Fisher Maid,” 
Miss B. Fleming ; quartette, ‘‘ Softly Falls the Shades of Evening,” 
Miss M. and Messrs. Dunning; violin duct, Misses A. Easton and 
F. Gunning (encored) ; song (comic), ‘‘ The Muddle, Puddle Porter,” 
Mr. G. Austin (encored). 


SOUTH-WESTERN DISTRICT. 


THE second annual dinner of the South-Western District Postal 
and Telegraph Clerks took place at the Victoria Mansions 
Restaurant, Westminster, on the 29th of September, at which a 
large number of the available staff were present. Mr. Bradford 
(Telegraphist) was elected to the chair, and Mr. Price (Postal 
Counterman) the vice-chair. After the usual loyal toasts and that 
of the ‘‘ Postmaster-General,’”’ coupled with “ Success to the 6d. 
Rate,” had been disposed of, the Chairman, in proposing the toast 
of “The Postmaster of tbe District (T. W. Angell, Esq.) and 
Staff,’ said that he had had the honour of working under Mr. 
Angell for the last fifteen years, and many present had known 
him for a considerable time longer, and he had always found the 
postmaster just, upright, thoroughly impartial, and a gentleman. 
The same remarks would apply to the gentlemen who composed 
his staff. Mr. Ashbee, in supporting the toast, said that his 
acquaintance with Mr. Angel! dated from a much earlier period 
tban that of the previous speaker,—as far back, in fact, as 
the Crimean War,—and he always felt it then, as he did 
now, an honour to work under such a gentleman and an 
officer (cheers). The toast was drunk with musical honours. 
A; pleasing episode was occasioned by the singing of the song 
“ Balaclava ” (well rendered by Mr. Cooper), a son of one of the 
“Gallant Six Hundred ”?” being present in the person of our old 
friend *“ Jack ” Lincoln, whose health, as well as that of his gallant 
father, was du'y honoured. In introducing the toast of “Our 
Annual Dinner,” the Chairman spoke of the pleasure it gave him 
to meet so many of his old friends. He had always been of the 
impression that meetings such as these did a great deal of good in 
promoting a friendly feeling not only among their own staff but 
between the different branches of the service. Mr. Lincoln (who 
was Joudly cheered) said he did not envy those who were absent 
on this occasion, as he considered they had missed a great treat. 
Those who would have come and were prevented he was sorry for; 
and those who could have come and would not no less deserved our 
sympathy, as it showed that they were destitute of that feeling 
which the Chairman had spoken of. The next toast was that of 
“The Visitors,” to which Mr. Garner ably responded. He said 
that to find himself amongst his old comrades once a year was 
one of his greatest pleasures, and he hoped to meet them on 
many future occasions. The following gentlemen contributed 
some excellent songs and recitations during the evening :—Messrs. 
Price, Browne (‘‘ How Paddy Stole the Rope’’), Maslin, Cooper, 
Hadaway, Lincoln, Hutchings, Oakman, Garcia, and Bonifacio, 
who also presided efficiently at the piano. 


SWANSEA. 


THE annual meeting of the Benefit Society was held on the 3rd 
inst. This society, which has been in existence two years, has had 
a very successful career, as, after expending the sum of £6 in sick 
pay, it has made a net gain of £15 per annum. At thetime of its 
formation it was the belicf of the members that they could work a 
society of their own without in any way countenancing “ amalga- 
mation,” hence it is confined tothe Telegraph staff only. Amongst 
the important additions to the rules, it was decided to change the 
title from “benefit ” to ‘‘ mutual aid,” asit is intended that the society 
shall embrace other objects besides that of help in times of sickness, 
and in every possible way prove useful to the members, who are 
gradually increasing in number. Great satisfaction was expressed 
atthe progress made, and the whole of the ofticers were re-elected 
for tbe second time. The mecting terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the hon. secretary for the time and labour spent in the discharge 
of his duties. 


WATERFORD. 


On Saturday evening, the 3rd inst., a meeting of the Waterford 
postal and telegraph staffs, including Dr. G. J. Mackesy, J.P., 
Medical Officer to the Department, took place in the Keading-room, 
Post-oftice, for the purpose of presenting Mr. Elford with a testi- 
monial previous to his departure from Waterford. Mr, Elford quite 
recently took a high place in a competitive examination for clerk- 
ships of the first-classin metropolitan post-offices, and subsequently 
received instructions to proceed for duty to the G.P.O., London. 
The chair was taken by E. W. Carrette, Esq., pestmaster, who, in 
introducing the object of the meeting, paid a warm tribute of praise 
to Mr. Elford for the able manner in which he had discharged the 
duties of first clerk for the past seven years, and expressed his 
regret at losing such a valuable officer. Mr. McKeon, on behalf of 
the subscribers, in presenting the testimonial, which consisted of 
a handsome Gladstone bag and dressing-case, each bearing a 
suitable inscription, said it gave him extreme pleasure to be able to 
testify to the feelirgs of esteem in which Mr. Elford had been 
held by everybody in the oftice, and he could say that, during 
the thirteen yezrs Mr. Elford hed been in Waterford, one un- 
pleasant incident did not occur to mar the agreeable relations 
and good fellowship which existed between him and the staff. 
Mr. Elford replied, expressing his heartfelt thanks for the compli- 
ment paid him and his regret at leaving an office where he was 
surrounded by so many friends whose memory he would always 
cherish. The meeting was then addressed by Dr. Mackesy and 
Mr. Hand, who spoke highly of the estimable qualities which 
distinguished Mr. Elford. They were followed in the same strain 
by several other members of the staff. The party then adjourned 
to Allen’s Hotel, where a splendid supper was served in faultless 
style, after which, toasts, songs, recitations, &c., contributed to 
make a most enjoyable night. 

Mr. Enrorp left Waterford by the ss. Milford on Thursday en 
route for London. 

THE sixpenny rate is pronounced a decided success in this vicinity. 
An increase of from 30 to 50 per cent. is already visible. The 
Staff and Engineering arrangements have been found equal to cope 
with the extra pressure. 

WE record with much pleasure that Mrs. Davis, wife of Mr. 
James Davis, one of the oldest and best tried officers in the Tele- 
graph service, gave birth to a son on the 19th ult. We earnestly 
wish him many “ R.Q.’s.”’ 

MR. Donerty, lately of Fiddown, has been transferred to this 
office. 

For some time past it has been the subject of consideration 
among the staff to form an amateur minstrel society, as undoubted 
talent exists to a large degree. 

THE first practical move made in the matter has commenced with 
one of the senior men, Mr. MacDonald, who plays the concertina in 
a masterly style, and has acquired a splendid instrument of that 
description at his own expense. 


Our Girls’ Column. 
——_-3oo—— 

It is pitiful to think that there are multitudes (of women) who 
have no choice between employments that untit them for mother- 
hood and want. ... There has been in these late years a great 
widening out of the field of women’s employments. We have been 
inclined to rejoice in this “‘ for the present necessity,” but we are 
sure the better time is to come when man,—the real worker of the 
world, —will do the work of the world, orall of it that is done outside 
of home, and that woman will as wife and daughter and domestic 
hold to the house, and to that variety of employments which will 
best conserve her health and fit her for the duties and delights of 
wifehood and the functions of motherhood.—Scribner. 


Tue following is an extract from a report by the Deputy Post- 
master-General of Victoria, dated 1880 :— 

“ The total number of females now engaged in the Post-office and 
Telegraph Department is 161, of whom U6 are in charge of country 
stations, where they conduct combined postal and telegraph duties ; 
62 arc assistants in the head telegraph oflice, Melbourne, or in the 
larger country and suburban offices; and 33 are assistants in the 
several branches of the General Post.-otlice.”’ 


Tuk salaries of the Postmistresses range from £60 to £180 per 
annum. 


“Tuer salaries of the assistants commence at £52 per annum, 


| and rise, after three years’ service, to £80, with the following 
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exceptions :—-Two in the G.P.O. holding positions of a special 
character are paid £84, and one receives £96 per annum. There 
are also three assistants at suburban offices receiving only from £20 
to £40 per annum, tbese not being under the general regulations.” 


“ Prior to 1877 the number of females employed was small, 
being chiefly the widows of deceased officers, who, after acquiring 
a knowledge of telegrapby, were appointed tothe charge of minor 
post and telegraph offices in the country. In tbat year, however, 
the experiment was tried of placing females as sorters in the 
G.P.O. Upon the subsequent formation, in 1878, of a double staff 
in the Mail Branch, many additional sorters were required ; and, as 
a measure of economy, the number of female assistants was largely 
increased. Several were also appointed to the Money Order and 
Stamp Printing branches.” 


WHETHER the employment of females in this department of the 
public service is really an economical arrangement can hardly be 
determined without due consideration being given to the nature of 
the services rendered, the capacity of the persons engaged, and the 
rates of remuneration relatively to those which would have to be 
paid for the same services performed by men. 


As telegraphists females very rarely acquire the highest degree 
of proficiency, extremely few becoming ‘‘sound”’ (that is, able to 
read by sound), or thoroughly expert operators; and even the 
very best are unable to bear the strain of continuous exertion 
to anything like tho extent young men are capable of enduring. 
Nor as assistants engaged in simple clerical or other routine 
duty can they get through the same amount of work, or perform 
it with equal accuracy and despatch. While, therefore, the rates 
paid to females do not average more than half those paid to 
males; the value of the services rendered by five of the latter 
is believed to be fully equivnlent to that of ten of the former. 


“In the consideration of this subject it must also be borne in 
mind that the acceptance of official employment by young women, 
however competent they may be, cah only be regarded by them as 
of a temporary character, their appointments being held merely till 
they attain the more congenial and befitting station to which they 
naturally aspire.” 


““YouNG men, on the other hand, fs a rule, enter upon official 
Fervice as a profession or permanent means of livelihood, antici- 
pating advancement from ycar to year, until they may be able to 
establish for themselves and suitably maintain an independent home 
with its social advantages and enjoyments. It is not, therefore, 
surprising if young men should sometimes look with disfavour upon 
such a bar to their progress as is set up by a large accession of 
young women to their ranks.” 


WHILE we must admit that, physically, females are unfit to 
undergo the same strain as males, and while we must also acknow- 
ledge that statistics show the sick-rate of the female telegraph staff 
of this country to be, proportionately, very much higher than that 
of the male staff, experience proves that very few females fail to 
become proficient sound readers. A very large number of ladies in 
the English service are not only thoroughly expert operators, Lut 
willing and conscientious in the performance of their duties. 


Correspondence, 


——9O9——— 
To the Editor of the TELEGRAPHIST. 
AN EXPLANATION, 


Str,—I wonder whether it bas ever occurred to those superficial 
observers who every now and then show alarming symptoms of amaze- 
ment at the much-to-be-expected fact of the Postal Telegraph 
Clerks’ Association being but poorly supported, that the fault is 
not altogether with the clerks, and that the constitution of the 
Association is not as favourable as it might be to the advancement 
of our interests as civil servants. So long as there exists the 
possibility of persons joining our society for no other purpose than 
that of life insurance, so long will its constitution continue to be 
unsound. Not long since, I heard a fellow-clerk declare that, in 
remaining a member, he had only one object in view,—the insurance 
of hia lite. Members such as he are the cause of more harm than 
good. Want of confidence is engendered, action is made languid, 
and the leaders, being doubtful of the strength of their forces, 
consider discretion the better part of valour, and, like sensible 
men, fold their arms, awaiting further development. 

It is not now my intention to discuss any of the obvions schemes 


to improve the Association; but I will use a little narrative, to 
indicate the direction in which reform is already pointing. 

At the last Conference it was proposed to allow persons to 
become members without having their lives insured. After much 
deliberation,—as if such were needed in so simple a matter,—the 
proposal happened to meet with general approval. It was decided 
to form a class, at a nominal subscription, whose only benefit would 
be what first led to the establishment of the society, namely, the 
protection of our interests as Civil Servants. The consequence has 
been that some who left the Association are rejoining it, and others 
who had good reason to be outsiders are following their example. 

This sudden revulsion of feeling very clearly proves tbat the 
reform was a step in the right direction. Membership of our 
society ought to be an avowal of dissatisfaction with present 
position, and of determination to take all legal and reasonable 
means to better it. Until such is the case the Association cannot 
be regarded as a true guide to the telegraph clerk’s opinions in 
reference to his official standing. Between now and the next 
Conference there is plenty of time to debate the question, and to 
devise aremedy. By perfecting our union we advance nearer to 
victory. Sam SLICK. 


THE COMING ELECTION AND SUNDAY DUTY. 


DEAR S1r,—May I suggest to our General Committee of the 
Telegraph Clerks’ Association the advisability of at once issuing a 
short and concise circular tothe whole of the candidates for Parlia- 
mentary honours,—at least, those putting up for large towns and 
counties,—asking, on behalf of the provincial staff throughout the 
country, whether, if elected, they will accord their support to our 
just requests for Sunday payment and extended leave? And, guided 
by their replies, would it be too much to ask the whole of the service 
to be advised by our committee as to which party their vote should 
be given? This Sunday-pay question must be settled now, or 
postponed indefinitely, and this, at least, seems a practical way 
to its solution. Politics are all very well, but we quite know 
that self-interest is at the bottom of everything. Data. 


TELEGRAPH SUBSTITUTES. 


Sır —Some of your readers may be amazed, not to say disgusted, 
to know how telegraph substitutes are provided at the oftice from 
which I am writing (within a distance of seventy miles from St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand). 

Two of our ex-learners, who some time since accepted appoint- 
meuts as sorters, are at the present time doing telegraph duties, 
substituting clerks absent ofticially, whilst overtime is done by P.O. 
men. The amount claimed is 16s., and is divided amongst those 
who have performed the extra time at the rate of 3}d. and 4d. per 
hour, some of whom being entitled to 6d. and 8d. The only reason 
we can hear for such unjustifiable economy is “that we will not 
work the overtime at the minimum.” 

When it is found impracticable to utilise these ex-learners, or 
that a third clerk is required for special duty, the Postmaster 
replies that he cannot spare a clerk, although not a minute’s over- 
time is being done by the tolegraph staff. 

Now, Sir, I venture to express an opinion that were the heads of 
the department acquainted with these facts, such a state of things 
would not be tolerated, but that they would forthwith recommend 
the entire abolition of the ever-deplorable amalgamation. 

Dum Vivimus Vivamus. 


RACE MEETINGS. 


DEAR Sir,—The Editor of the TELEGRAPHIST does not need to be 
told that our work is very monotonous and that any change ie very 
welcome. The only change possible for us is to go to racing and 
other meetings, and I ask permission through your columns to 
appeal to the authorities to extend the privilege outside the charmed 
circle that now alone enjoys it. There is no question as to the 
undoubted abilities of huudreds of other clerks, or of their hard- 
working and ceservedness, yet, owing to the favouritism exercised 
by “ the book clerks,” —who generally send their own names in,-— 
the welcome change is denied to them. May I suggest that all 
clerks with five years’ service and upwards who are willing to go 
be allowed to volunteer, and the number required be balloted for in 
their respective divisions ? This might involve some labour, but the 
department would be amply repaid by the widening of the area of 
experience and producing more contentment amongst the clerks. 
There are few clerks (and they are well known) who are not fully 
competent in at least one branch of telegraphy used at race meet- 
ings to undergo any pressure that circumstances may render neces- 
sary, and those knowing their own incompetency would naturally 
forbear to volunteer. Thanking you in anticipation, I remain, 
yours faithfully, CHARLES HuGuks (“ Socialist ”). 

Central Telegraph Office, Oct. 14th. 
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SCIENTIFIC POSTALISM ! 


Sır, —The present year bids fair to be a memorable one. The 
introduction of the reduced tariff would, in itself, be sutticient to 
make 1885 a noteworthy epoch in the history of telegraphy, but 
an event, as important in the eyes of the official world, and cer- 
tainly much more extraordinary in the annals of the Department, 
has recently transpired. 

I dare say many of us noticed, a few weeks ago, a P.O. 
circular notifying a vacant Postmastership, with this remarkable 
termination :—‘‘ The incoming Postmaster will be required to act as 
telegraph lineman.” Of course, the italics are a slight deviation 
from the actuality of the original notification, but does not the 
event warrant their employment ? What does ‘this not portend for 
the future of the service? Are we at last about to have practical 
men as our “responsible heads” ? True it is rather late in the day 
for the trial to be made, but now that the all-important step has 
been taken, the “ Department” is to be “ highly commended ” for 
beginning at the bottom of the profession. However distasteful it 
may be to those gentlemen who so recently had the opportunity of 
hearing Telegraphists classed with letter-carriers, to be thus so un- 
ceremoniously placed on a level with our linemen, they must con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that the acme of scientificism 
which we will give them credit for wishing to attain, can only be 
arrived at by climbing steadily up the pole,—I beg pardon,—the 
ladder of knowledge. It is evident, in the face of this foreshadowed 
radical change, we, poor fellows, who have merely a smattering in- 
sight into the scientific branch of our honourable profession, shall 
have to look to our laurels, or for ever rest content to have our 
capabilities gauged by the unreliable “ tangent” of imagined know- 
alledness! QUAD. 


APATHETIC OPERATORS. 


S1r,—I have followed the correspondence in your columns, and 
the reports of the action of the different staffs with regard to the 
Sanday duty question, with considerable interest, and with a 
very great degree of satisfaction. The paragraph which you 
published in last month’s issue upon this subject calls, I think, for 
some few words of explanation so far as concerns this office; and I 
trust you will allow mes little space in pursuance of this object. 

Unfortunately the staff to which I belong sent no petition on 
the Sunday duty question, either when the last petition was sent 
to Mr. Lefevre, or upon the occasion of the petition to the pre- 
sent Postmaster-General, although upon all other occasions peti- 
tions have been sent in. It is, therefore, “ really a fact that at 
certain large ofHces petitions have not been sent to the Post- 
master-General.’”’ It is, however, not the fact that “they are 
willing to work for nothing,” and it is more than the reverse of 
the fact to say that they are “departmental toadies.”” The word 
‘“‘toady”’ and the fact of “toadyism”’ are as repugnant to them 
as it is to the highest-minded clerk in the country, and I for one 
shall be only too happy if any words of yours can rouse the apathetic 
ones to a proper appreciation of the importance of the questions 
which are presented to them, and which, without a thorough unan- 
imity will never be satisfactorily settled. 

The facts of the case are at present as follow: — The staff at 
this office require a leader. Those who occupied the position of 
leaders in the years 1880 to 1882 worked until they found that 
they might work. They found the meetings which they called were 
attended only by themselves and that the whole of the responsibility 
for any action which might be recommended was thrown upon 
them instead of upon the staff collectively; in fact, the work of 
organisation which had been comparatively easy before the publica- 
tion of the “scheme” was rendered more than correspondingly 
difficult by the defection of those who were more than satisfied by 
the generous treatment which they individually received shortly 
after the promulgation of the scheme of re-organisation. The 
consequence was that finding, as I stated, that they stood in a 
false position, the leaders resigned their positions. This step, 
although known for some time beforehand to be pending, has 
seemingly no other effect than to increase the apathy, and no 
successors were appointed ; iin fact, only two members of the staff 
appeared at the meeting called for the purpose. Membership in 
the permanent Association lapsed, and tha same state of things 
exists to-day ; 90 per cent. of the staff would sign the petition, not 
half per cent. would write it, and so it remained pasted on the wall, 
a standing disgrace to the staff as a whole. 

This is, I know, a deplorable condition for a large office to be in. 
I do not dispute the fact, and I am quite prepared for the not 
unnatural torrent of sarcasm, and perhaps invective, which is now, 
deservedly or not, poured upon us. 

The question is one purely of apathy, and I trust that ere long 
you may be able to report that my colleagues again occupy the proud 
position which they once did at the front of the movement.—I am, 
sir, yours faithfully and fraternally, SEMPER FIDELIS. 


THE SUNDAY DUTY QUESTION. 


Sir,—Our request for payment for Sunday duty having again 
been refused, it is time for us to take further action. 

Let the clerks in every town make a point of either writing to, 
or waiting upon, all the Candidates for their suffragos at the coming 
Election and press our claims upon them ; asking for definite pledges 
to support our cause whenever it may be brought before the House 
of Commons.—Yonrs truly, 


Oct. 10th, 1885. SERVICE BEFORE PARTY, 


A LINEMAN’S PLEA. 


Sır, —If space will allow, kindly give the following a corner in 
your November issue. In this month’s number “ Trembler Bell” 
drew the attention of your readers to the very unjust treatment to 
which linemen are subjected, and cases enough he has brought for- 
ward in support of his complaint and which will surely elicit the 
sympathy and support of those in power who alone can remedy 
such grievances. The following will give a slight idea of what a 
poor lineman has to suffer for a pittance which is barely enough to 
keep body and soul together. He has to perform physical labour 
of the very hardest description and in all kinds of weather. Should 
a storm pass over any part of these islands and a breakdown occur, 
the lineman must, to the danger of life and limb, mount to giddy 
heights to repair or replace the line. He is liable to be brought on 
duty at any period of day or night. He must also, without a 
moment’s notice, be prepared to leave his home for any length of 
time. ‘‘Trembler Bell” cites a case where a man worked from 
7.30 a.m. to 10 p.m. and returned home “ drenched to the skin.” 
Well, a few days’ work like this may effect a radical change for the 
worse in a man’s constitution, but 1 can cite cases where men were 
for four days and four nights kept at work, work of the most 
laborious kind, namely, laying under-ground wires. Many will ray, 
“ Well, I have no doubt they were well paid for it”; but I can assure 
those who say so that all they got was ordinary overtime pay, and 
only linemen themselves know what that means. 

But what I should like to call special attention to is the manner 
in which linemen are treated who are ordered to race, political, or 
any other kind of meeting, from which they cannot return home 
the same night, say, Lanark, Burntisland, Kirkcaldy, or Long- 
town. A lineman is ordered to go to Burntisland at five o'clock, 
arrives there at six, and is engaged till eight o’clock fitting up in- 
struments, joining through wires, <c. ; for this he gets overtime, say 
10d. for two hours. His overtime then ceases, and he commences 
to receive the fabulous sum of ld. per hour, which counts from 
the time he left the Head Office till he returns there, this being 
called ‘sustenance allowance.” The literal meaning of this is 
that if he is engaged on special work from six p.m. to-night till 
nine a.m. to-morrow morning,—fifteen hours,—this, after having 
worked his ordinary day’s duty,—he receives the enormous sum of 
2s. 8$d., and out of this windfall he has to pay for supper, for bed, 
and for breakfast. I need hardly mention that in most towns and 
villages where such events take place the ordinary charge for lodg- 
ing, &c., is often doubled, so that linemen frequently find themselves 
out rather than in pocket. Now, this treatment is surely too bad 
towards men who are at best wretchedly paid, and who are night 
and day, Sunday and Saturday, at the beck and bow of their 
superiors, ready at all times to risk health and everything else iu 
the execution of their duty. 

There are other points requiring readjustment, but that of over- 
time payment ought to be the first to be remedied by the heads of 
the Engineering Department.—I remain, Sir, your obedient, &c. 

A SUFFERER. 


Answers to Correspondents, 


OG 

A. T.—Apply to W. Andrews, Esq., Indo-European Telegraph 
Company, Old Broad-street. E.C. 

J. B.—For high-class testing Mr. Kempe’s book is unrivalled. It 
is used in every Electrical Engineering College. Publishers: Spon, 
Strand. Price, 15s. 

FLAH.—No matter what his rank may be, he saved human life at 
the risk of his own, and he deserves the admiration of his fellow 
men, 


QUERIES. 

A CORRESPONDENT at the Cable station would like to have a 
description of a small telegraph instrument called by Captain Jelf, 
R.E., a ‘“ Buzzer.’’—It is worked on the same principle as a Sounder, 
but the signals are read from a small drum. 

T. E. P. wishes to know if a right-hand side rupture would 
prevent him passing the doctor and getting an appointment as 
sorting clerk and telegraphist. 


